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tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Banks) was a per in which this discussion is conducted. There 
free trader, does he remember that that gentleman, |/ 1s no necessity for so much feeling as is displayed 
when Speaker of the House, so constituted the |! by my colleagues, [Messrs. Kitumcer and C amp- 
Committee of Ways and Means as to give a de- || BeLz.] I regret, too, the time which this discus- 
cided preponderance in favor of the great doctrine || sion will egnsume, which I had much rather have 
of protection to American industry ? Do s my seen devoted to an effort to organize this House. 
colleague not remember that the Committee of || But the two gentlemen from my own State who || 
Ways and Means reported a bill to this House || have addressed the Mouse have thought proper || bill? 
which was essentially a protective tariff bill in all || to call me to task for the votes I have given for Mr. MONTGOMERY. 1 do not yield to my 
its features; that it did not reduce the duty on coal || Speaker, on the ground that the nominee of the |! colleague for an elaborate eulogy from him of his 
and iron, but that it increased the free list by |} Democratic party [Mr. Bococx] is,as they allege, |! candidate for Speaker. 
placing in it additional articles which do not come || anadvocate of free tradeand direct taxation. This || Mr. CAMPBELL, I refer my colleague to the 
into competition with any article of American || charge I give an emphatic denial. Mr. Bocock || record for the proof of all I have uttered. 
industry or manufacture, and thereby created a || is neither for free tradle nor direct taxation; but he Mr. MONTGOMERY. I desire to say, in re- 
necessity to increase the duties on dutiable ar- |! is in favor of arevenue tariff, by which incidental |} piy to my colleague, that the committee of confer- 
ticles? Does not my colleague remember that the || protection is afforded to American labor and in- || ence of the House was appointed by the then 
gentleman for whom we now vote for Speaker is || dustry. Speaker of this House, (Mr. Banks;) that he was 
a national, true, and just man, who is in favor of || 3ut my colleague who last addressed the House || instrumental in controlling the action of that com- 
executing the laws as they stand upon the statute- || [Mr. Campnexv] has referred to the election of || mittee of conference with the Senate; and that the 
books; who has declaged that he will carry out |} Mr. Banks as Speaker by the Republican party. || majority of that committee were Republicans, But 
all the compromises of the Constitution—does not || Mr. Banks, as the gentleman well knew, was in || I will proceed with the line of argument, When 
my colleague know that the gentleman from Ohio |) favor of free trade. When Mr. Banks waseleeted || Mr. Banks went into the Speaker’s chair we had 
{[Mr. Suerman] is in favor of this doctrine of pro- || the manufacturers were in a healthy and prosper- |} the tariff of 1846 in operation, It was perfectly 
tection to American industry and labor? ‘| ous condition, The salutary influences of the || satisfactory to the manufacturers of Pennsylva- 
The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bocock,] || tariff of 1846 were felt everywhere throughout the || nia. It wus perfectly satisfactory to the manu- 
whom my colleague supported, and whom all the || land. The forges and furnaces of Pennsylvania || facturers of all portions ofthe Union, except New 
Democratic Representatives have supported, isthe || were in active operation, and were doing athriving || England. Lawrence, Stone & Co.—do my col- 
embodiment of the party who are in favor of free || and steadily increasingbusiness. How isit now? || leagues know them? [laughter;] are they Demo- 
trade and direct taxation. How, then, can my || Business is depressed; thousands of men have || crats?—well, Lawrence, Stone & Co. came to 
colleague find fault with us on this side of the || been thrown out of employment; our manufac- || this House, and, as our records show, expended 
House for voting for Mr. Suerman? || tured products have greatly declined; and England || $80,000 to procure Congress to pass the tariff of 
Mr. FLORENCE. I will say to my colleague || enjoys the monopoly of our iron market. What || 1857. [Applause from the Democratic benches.} 
that I do recollect all these interesting incidents || has caused this change? What has been done to |} My colleagues talk to us of zeal for the protection 
to which he has referred. I recollect, too, the || extinguish the fires of the furnaces, to paralyze || of the great industrial interests of Pennsylvania. 
distress growing out of the tariff reported by that || the arm of Petnsylvania’s industry? I ask my col- || I yield to no man in zeal for the interests of my 
committee, to the interests in our State which my || leagues to explain the mystery which hangs over || native State. I will, therefore, ere to investi- 
colleague pretends to have so much at heart—the || these paralyzing and crushing influences? I will |) gate the claim setup here for the Republican party. 
coal and iron interests. I know that it reduced || answerfor them. The Banks Congress, of which || My colleague has referred to the action of the con- 
the duty on iron from thirty per cent. ad valorem || my colleague [Mr. Camppeti] was a member, || ference committee. [ will refer to that matter. 
to twenty-four per cent. || repealed the tariff of 1846, and passed the odious |} When the conference bill was returned to this 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Does the gentleman say |! free-trade tariff of 1857. This fell like a wither- || House, what was the result? It was passed into 
that the Committee of Ways and Means defeated || ing blight on our prosperity. Many of our iron || a law by Republican votes., It stands upon the 
that bill? Will the gentleman yield the floor for || men were ruined; others, who had more capitaland || record to-day indorsed by a Republican House. 


| Democratic members from Pennsylvania voted for 
| the on tariff, with the exception of Fon. Mr. 
Packer. So the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Suenr- 
MAN] voted against the present tariff law, and he 
is our candidate for Speaker. And does not my 
colleague know that every Republican or Amer- 
ican member from Pennsyly ania voted agaist that 


a moment? || energy, have maintained a sickly and lingering || Let me refer my colleague to the men who com- 
Mr. FLORENCE. No, sir; I will not yield || existence. That act was almost a death blow to || posed that committee. Upon that conference com- 
the floor. || the interests of our good old Commonwealth, and || mittee, on the part of the Senate, was no less a 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Will my colleague do me || the iron manufactures reeled and staggered under 
[cries of ** Order!’’] the justice to say [cries of || its force; and it will take the labor of years to en- 
** Order !’’ ** Order!’’] that I voted against that || able them torecuperate from the shock; yetmy col- 
bill? How did my colleague vote? [Shouts of || league comes here to sing the praises of that Con- 
** Order !’’] gress which did the most to crush and to destroy 

Mr. FLORENCE. I refer to my record, as || us. That tariff which reduced the duty on iron 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHerman] did to || from thirty to twenty-four per centum was passed 
his, for my vindication. Is my colleague an- 


personage than Governor Wititiam HH. Sewarp 

himself, the great exponent of Republican prinei- 
| ples, and the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Permit me, right here. 
Does my colleague not know that all the gentle- 
1 j men upon the other side of the House, with 
here by a Republican Congress, over which pre- || scarcely an exception, voted for that tariff law of 
swered ? sided a Republican Speaker; and yet my colleague || 1857? Do my Democratic friends know Law- 

Now, in relation to the gentleman from Mas- || dares to call me to task, because he says my vote || rence, Stone & Co.? 
sachusetts, (Mr. Banks:) how dol know, mycol- || for Speaker may influence the tariff. Had not || Mr. MONTGOMERY. I decline to yield to 
league asks, that he was an avowed free trader? || my colleague better look to his own votes, lest he ||! my colleague at this time. robe 
I heard it from his own lips many times; and I || may find that a Republican Speaker shall again || I have said, sir, upon that committee of confer- 


know that when he belonged, or professed to be- || sacrifice the interests of Pennsylvania as was done || ence on the part of the Senate was WitiiaMm H. 
long,to the Democratic party, (and I did notagree || by Mr. Banks? ‘ || Sewarp, the candidate of the Republican party 
with the sentiments he entertained as a Demo- “Mr. CAMPBELL, I refer my colleague to || for the Presidency of the United States 

crat,) he Aes to be opposed to the power |! the record of that Congress; and does he notknow || Mr. KILLINGER. That isa mistake, and the 
exercised by capital, ér by the manufacturing in- || that the House bill, which did not make redue- |! gentleman certainly knows it. 


terests in Massachusetts. My colleague will rec- || tions on our great staples, was sent to the Sen- 
ollect, further, that-the gentleman from Massachu- || ate—to a Democratic Senate—where the honorable || taken? 
setts justified himself for joining the American || Senator from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] was the Mr. KILLINGER. Mr. Sewarp is not the 
organization, known as the Know Nothing party, | chairman of the Committee on Finance, and that || candidate of the Republican party for the next 
because, by that means, by passing through dark | that Democratic Senate took the schedules of the || Presidency, nor is he likely to be. [Laughtér 
caverns, he could overthrow the power of capital |} House tariff bill to pieces, reducing them from a |) upon the Democratic benches. ] I tell my colleague 
in Massachusetts. ‘That I recollect. | protective tariff—which was the essential feature || that the State of Pennsylvania has a candidate 
But the gentleman says that I am voting with || of the House bill—to those of a free-trade bill? || within her own borders for that high office. 
these southern gentlemen, and he asks me whether || The Senate, I assert, made reductions upon iron, || Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will correct my dec- 
I favor disunion. I do not; and, in order to pre- || and upon all the other schedules of the House |} laration. Mr. Sewarp is a candidate before the 
vent disunion, I vote with these gentlemen; and || bill. Does not my colleague know, and I refer |j country for the nomination -by the Republican 
[ ask you upon the other side to break up your || him to the history of that legislation, that that || party. 
sectional organization, and there will be no cry of || bill,as metamorphosed, passed the Senate by Dem- Mr. KILLINGER. He is not the candidate 
disunion. These entlemen, in my judgment, || ocratic votes; that it was sent back to the House, || of Pennsylvania. 
repel aggression. he South are on the defen- || and the House rejected the Senate bill; that a | Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will you vote for him 
sive; and I am for equality of rights everywhere. || committee of conference was appointed, and that, || in case he is nominated ? , 
I adopt the principle of the message, so farasthe || although the Senate bill, by the report of the Mr. KILLINGER. If he stands upon the 
rights of property in the Territorits is concerned. || conference committee, was increased in some of || platform of protection to the industry of the coun- 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. Iregret much that this || the schedules, yet still it was a reduction upon || try, we shall support him; but, sir, fet me repeat 
subject should be introduced at this time. The || the original House bill? And now, I refer my col- || that, so far as Pennsylvania at least is concerned, 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. In what am I mis- 


alte — 


tariff isnot under consideration, and is inno way || league to this fact, that every Republican mem- || he ig not now the candidate of the Republican 
legitimately involved in the election of Speaker of ber of this House from Pennsylvania voted against || 
the House. [also regret to see the tone and tem- 
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party. 
the report of the committee of conference. The || Mr. MONTGOMERY. The gentleman stands 
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in this position, then: that, although he was elected | try of Pennsylvania—as a free-trade bill. I refer 


for Mr. Sewaxv, who opposed the principle of 
protection, and who gave his vote and influence 
to reduce the tariff on the great industrial inter- 
ests of Pennsylvania. 


At the time, Mr. Clerk, that Mr. Banks was | 


elected Spr aker of this House, the tariff of 1846, 
passed by the Democratic party, and for which 


we were denounced throughout the State of Penn- 


sylvania, and throughout the North generally, 
was in full operation. It was satisfactory to our 
people; we asked no more. But that tariff was 
repealed, and the Republican tariff of 1857 passed. 
And from that day to this we have been manfully 
struggling to regain the ground we lost, by re- 
storing the tariff of 1846—the good old Democratic 
tariff. At the last session of Congress I intro- 
duced an amendment to the Post Office bill for the 
restoration of that tariff of 1846. Where was the 
gentieman’s candidate for Speaker found voting 
then? ‘The Speaker decided my amendment out 
of order. I was determined to test the question, 


and I appealed from the decision of the Chair. | 


To sustain my appeal, | exhibited the precedents 
of this House, where similar amendments had 
been sustained. But, sir, the gentleman’s candi- 
date for Speaker voted against my appeal. He 
would not consent to restore the tariff of 1846, 
nor to repeal the tariff of 1857. 

Sut my colleague [Mr. Campsexv] has referred 
proudly to Mr. Banks. Let me examine that 
matter a little further. Mr. Banks appointed as 
caairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
the Hon. Lewis D. Campbel!, of Ohio, a Repub- 
lican. Mr. Campbell was also appointed by Mr. 


Banks the chairman of the committee of con- | 
ference on the tariff bill on the part of the House. | 


That committee consisted of Messrs. Campbell, 
Letcher, and De Witt. Campbell and De Witt 
were Republicans. Who has forgotten that a ma- 


jority of that conference committee reported rec- | 


ommending the passage of the tariff act of 1857— 
that tariff which is now crushing out the life and 
energy of all the great industrial 1nterests of Penn- 
sylvania? Yeta Pennsylvanian can rise on this 
floor and pronounce eulogies on that obnoxious 
law. 

Rut, sir, my colleague [Mr. Campse.y] asserted 
that Mr. Bococx was‘a free trader, and in favor 
of direct taxation. 
to sustain his declaration? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Does my colleague put 
that question to me? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I do; but I hope, if 
my colleague answers, that he will not again elab- 
orately eulogize his candidate for Speaker, but 
confine himself to an answer to my question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Iam not in the habit of 
paying compliments to any one. I have, in what 
L have said, only referred the gentleman to the 
facts spread upon the record, to wit: that the tariff 
law of 1857 was enacted by Democratic votes. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Mr. Bococx is for a rev- 
enue tariff, and not for free trade and direct tax- 
ation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. If I am mistaken in regard 
to Mr. Bocock’s position, | am open to correc- 
tion, for | would not misrepresent any gentleman. 


I refer the gentleman to the fact that the gentle- | 


man from Virginia, [Mr. Bocock,] for whom he 
voted for Speaker, did vote for the tariff bill of 
1857. 

Mr.MONTGOMERY. Sodid Mr. Suerman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No, sir; Mr. SHerman 
voted against the bill. If I am wrong, let me be 
corrected now, sir. Bring out the record now. 
{ voted against that bil, and my candidate for 
Speaker [Mr. Suerman] voted against it. (See 
Congressional Globe, third session, Thirty-Fourth 
Congress, page 971.) Lwant my colleague also te 
bear in mind that Mr. Cadwaladerand Mr. Fior- 
ENCE, Democratic Representatives from the Phila- 
delphia districts, voted for that bill; and I want 
him further to bear in mind that almost all the 
rentlemen with whom he is acting, who were mem- 
ne of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, voted for that 
bill. | want my colleague to stand by the record. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I[haveasked this ques- 
tion; You ass@rted in this House that Mr. Bocock 
was in favor of free trade and direct taxation, 
Where do you get your proof? 

Mr. CAMPBEL . The gentleman denounced 
the bill of 1857—a bill which destroyed the indus- 


Where does he find authority | 
ate, 


Virginia voted for that bill which he denounced 
as a free-trade measure. (Congressionul Globe, 


third session, Thirty-Fourth Congress, page 
971.) Ido not know that the gentleman from 


Virginia is in favor of direct taxation, but I do 
know that gentlemen upon that side of the House, 
with whom he associates, and who have voted for 
him for Speaker, are in favor of free trade and 
direct taxation. I can refer particularly to the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Boyce,}] who made an able speech upor this sub- 
ject. 

gut, Mr. Clerk, my colleague refers to the ac- 
tionof Lawrence, Stone & Co. If that gentleman 
knows, or has reason to believe, that Lawrence, 


i! act of 1857. 


Stone & Co., influenced the action of this House, | 


let him come out and inform this House what he 
knows upon that subject. 
the fact that the Republican members of this 


I only refer him to | 


House from my State, myself included, voted | 


against the bill which he supposes was beneficial 
to Lawrence, Stone & Co. My colleague makes 
that a charge against the Democratic members 
who voted for the bill; but I ask my colleague if 


it is fair to refer to the action of Lawrence, Stone | 
& Co. in this connection, even against those who | 
voted for the bill, unless he comes forward and | 
makes his statements clear and distinct, pointing | 


out, ifhe can, where and how they influenced the 
legislation of this House. Let the gentleman 
speak out. Does he refer to improper influences 


|| the Banks 


brought to bear upon the House Committee of | 


Ways and Means, who did not report the present 
tariff law, which my colleague says was beneficial 
to Lawrence, Stone & Co.? 

If he refers to any influences directly, or indi- 


rectly, brought to bear on me, or the committee | 


of which I was a member, the gentleman must 
know it to be utterly untrue. Sir, I want the re- 
sponsibility to attach where it belongs. 
of 1857, infamous as it was for the country, strik- 
ing down, as it did, labor, and all the great in- 
terests of labor, was framed by a Democratic 


The bill | 


Senate committee, and voted for by every Demo- 
cratic member of this House, with two honor- | 


able exceptions. And I call my colleague’s atten- 
tion again to the fact that every candidate. for 
Speaker of this House, proposed by the Democ- 
racy, and who weremembers of the Thirty-Fourth 


Congress, voted for the enactment of the forever- | 


iniquitous tariff law. Will my colleague explain 
that? I tell that gentleman, and those with whom 
he votes, that that gentleman’s candidate for the 
Presidency in 1856 recommended specific duties 
in the first message he sent to Congress. He was 


written down and placed in a ridiculous position | 
j | the gentleman who last addressed the House— 
gentleman’s candidate for the Presidency play us | 


by his own Secretary of the Treasury. Will the 


the same trick in 1860 that was played upon us | 
Is the President now sincere in | 


two years ago? 
re-recommending specific duties? Or will the 
Secretary again; or will Mr. Dovetas, or the rest 
of the free-trade party, with whom my colleague 
is acting, show ‘hae the President did not under- 
stand the subject? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will reply to my col- 
league. 


Mr. HUTCHINS. 


tariff into the middle of the speech of the gentle- 
may from South Carolina, [Mr. Boyce]. [Laugh- 
ter. 


hte. CAMPBELL. I want to refer 





I rise@to a point of order. | 
1 submit that it is out of order to put so much | 





Mr. MONTGOMERY. I must decline to yield | 


further. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 1 want to refer my col- 
league to the Congressional Globe, third session 
Thirty-Fourth Congress, page 971, where he will 
find the final vote on the tariff bill. Why does 
not my colleague refer to the record? 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. The gentleman in- 


| forms this House, that the President of the United 


States intends to play some trick upon this Con- | 


eress 
5 ’ . . . 
tends to play a trick upon this Congress, in rela- 


tion to a tariff, it is the first trick he ever played | 


on that subject in his life. For forty years he 
has been a persistent and consistent friend of pro- 
tection to American industry, and especially pro- 
tection to Pennsylvania ery: 

1e 


charge. It is a slander upon the Executive. He 


I repudiate the | 








eNO 


upon the principle of protection, yet he will vote-|| him to the fact that the honorable gentleman from | 





cember 30, 


De 
im against the foul charge. He is both 
honest and in earnest on the subject of the tariff; 
and I hope his recommendation will be carried 
out, and that my colleague will assist to do it. 

Mr. Clerk, my colleague has told me that two 
of my Democratic colleagues voted for the tariff 
I regret the fact. But as I did not 
vote for either of them for Speaker, I cannot see 
what I have to do with their action. They did 
wrong; and so far as Colone! FLorence is con- 
cerned, he has made ample amends for his error 
by his unceasing efforts to undo what his vote 
assisted to do at that time. Since I have been on 
this floor, Colonel FLorence has been an earnest, 
active, and zealous friend of protection, and has 
contributed his vote and his influence to aid me 
in restoring the tariff of 1846, with specific duties 
upon iron. If he did wrong then, he has acted 
nobly since. 

When I made the charge of corrupt influences 
exerted by Lawrence, Stone & Co., I merely 
repeated an old story, which I never heard dis- 
puted before. Nor can it be disputed, success- 
fully, now, for the facts have been proven before 
an investigating committee of this House I refer 
my colleagues to the clear and conclusive evidence 
there adduced to sustain my charge. This is, no 
doubt, a tender point with the gentlemen who 
were Fa caciearetil in bringing forward that tariff, 
and I care not to press it. I mentioned it as one 
of the incidents which are inseparably connected 
with that portion of the nefarious legislation of 

Congress. It clings, like the shirt 
of Nessus, to the tariff of 1857; and no efforts of 
the Republican party can separate them, for they 
are inseparable. 

My colleague tells us that Mr. Suerman, his 
candidate for Speaker, is in favor of a protective 
tariff. Unfortunately for my colleague, I have 
the record here. When gentlemen malte such 
assertions they should remember that the Journals 
exist. What, then, are the facts? When the con- 
ference committee reported the tariff bill of 1857, 
my colleague who last addressed us, made a mo- 
tion to lay the report upon the table, and thus to 
dispose of it or defeat it in that summary way, 
and Mr. Joun Suerman voted against that mo- 
tion. Now, if my colleague is honestly and sin- 
cerely a tariff man, let him cast his vote if he can 
in favor of Joun SuHermMan. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. One moment right here. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. No, sir; I will not 
yield now. Tread from the Journal, pages 609 
and 610. After the committee of conference had 
made their report, the Journal proceeds to say: 

“The same having been read alter debate, Mr. Lewis D. 
CaMPrveeLt moved the previous question; pending which, 
Mr. James H. Camprnet.”— 


“moved that the report be laid upon the table ; and the 
question being put, it was decided in the negative—yeas 
69, nays 137.” 


Among those who voted in the negative is Joun 


Suerman. Now,I say to my colleague, cast your 
| vote for him if you can, and go home to your con- 


stituents if you dare, and tell them that you voted 
in favor of a tariff candidate for Speaker of the 


| House of Representatives. And yet my colleague 


comes here to read me a lecture on my votes. 
Look, sir, to your own candidate and your own 
record. - 

But the gentleman tells us that Mr. Bocock 
voted in favor of that bill. Then Mr. Suerman 
and Mr. Bocock stand upon an equality, and the 
gentleman should have reflected before he began 
his lecture to me. But the gentleman told this 
House in his first speech, that Mr. Bocock was 
a free-trader and in favor of direct taxation. He 
now comes forward and disproves his own allega- 


' tions, and shows that Mr. Bococx voted for the 


If the President of the United States in- |; 


very tariff reported to this House, under Mr. 
Banks, as Republican Speaker, by a Republican 
committee of conference, and which originated 
with a Republican Committee of Ways and 
Means—the Republican tariff of 1857. With what 
an ill grace charges against me come from a Re- 
publican member of that Congress. 

But, sir, I have another point. As I said be- 
fore, these records are stubborn things. They 
have tenacious memories, and always tell the 
truth. 

Mr. HALE. I wouldsuggest, that for the ben- 


efit of my colleagues and myself, as both candi- 


intends no trick, The whole history of his life || 


dates for the Speakership claim to be tariff men, 
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we shall have their respective views upon the 
tariff question. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY? Your candidate has 
declared that he will give his views upon no ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HALE. I only ask it for the benefit of 
Pennsylvania members. Let us ascertain which 
is the practical tariff man. I will pledge myself, 
if our candidate is nota tariff man, I will vote for 
Mr. Bocock. 


Mr. FLORENCE. I wish to ask 





Mr. HOUSTON. I hope order will be restored || 


in the House. 
The CLERK. 
preserve order. The House will come to ord - 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. I was saying these 
records are stubborn things, and often show what 
gentlemen would much rathercould not be shown. 
I have remarked that when Mr. Banks was 
Speaker, we had the tariff of 1846, which was 





The Clerk will endeavor to | 
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House, on the report of the committee of confer- 
ence, the previous question was moved on it by 
Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, and Mr. Joun Surrmawn 
voted in favor of the previous question; thus pre- 
cluding the possibility of any amendment, or of a 
motion to refer the bill back to the committee for 
further consideration, Here is the Journal—page 
613. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 





Will my colleague point 


| out to me howa report of a committee of confer- 


perfectly satisfactory, and would be perfectly satis- || 


factory now, to the manufacturers of Pennsyl- 
vania. I said, also, that our best efforts have been 
exerted to have it restored. My colleague [Mr. 
CampBeELt] voted in favor of a bill reported by 
the Committee of Ways and Means which re- 
pealed the tariff of 1846. Yes, sir, he who now 
talks about protection, on that occasion voted in 
favor of the repeal of the salutary tariff of 1846 
and in favor of the report of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

But, Mr. Clerk, there is another point to which 
I desire to advert in passing. My colleague in- 
forms the House that that bill which was reported 
by the Committee of Ways and Means was a 
protective bill—a bill advantageous to the manu- 
facturers of the North. That is the position he 
assumes here. 


candidate on that bill. Mr. Joun Suerman, his 


candidate for Speaker, voted against that report, | 
On the passage of the | 


and here is the record. 
bill, Mr. Lewis D. Campbell moved the previous 
question. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. On what vote? On the final | 


vote? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 
vote on the bill as it came from the Committee of 
Ways and Means. For that bill, my colleague 
himself voted. He says it was a protective bill; 
if that is true, then Mr. Suerman voted against 
protection, because he votedagainst that bill. You 
say it was a good bill—a protective bill—a bill to 
foster and protect the interests of Pennsylvania in 
coal and iron. You voted for it; Mr. SuermMan 
voted against it. If you were right, Mr. Suer- 
MAN Was wrong; if you were for protection, Mr. 
SHERMAN Was opposed to protection. 

Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania permit mea word right there? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Let me read the re- 
cord. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Snerman and myself 
voted against that bill, because it took the duty 
off wool. : 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That shows that it was 
not protective, and that my colleague is opposed 
to protection on wool, the great staple of the coun- 
ty where I live. I find fromthe record here, that 
Mr. Lewis D, Campbell moved the previous ques- 
‘ion. The previous question was seconded, and 


Let us then test my colleacue’s | 


Yes, sir; on the final 


the main question was ordered, and put; to wit: | 


** Shall the bill pass?” It was decided in the af- 
firmative—yeas 110, nays 84; my colleague [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] voting in the affirmative, and Mr. 
Joun Suerman voting in the negative. Now, sir, 
will my colleague say to this House that the Re- 
publican candidate for Speaker is in favor of pro- 
tection? If my colleague was, he wasnot. Ifmy 
colleague was opposed to protection, then, per- 
haps, Mr. Suerman was right. But then my col- 
league should not lecture me. I think Mr. Suer- 
MAN Was right to. vote against that bill, and that 
my colleague was wrong. By that vote he helped 
to disturb the protective tariff of 1846; and per- 
manence in tariffs is more important than high 


duties. 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Clerk 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman from 
South Carolina permit me 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I have another part 
of the record to which I desire to refer my col- 
league. I want to show how the gentleman’s 
candidate for Speaker protected Pennsylvania in- 


terests. When that tariff bill come up in this 








| of bringing the House to a vote on the bill. T 


enge can be amended? 

Ate. MONTGOMERY. The question, then, 
was: ‘* Shall the main question be put?’’ and it 
was decided in the affirmative—yeas 129, nays 
58; Joun SuerMan voting in the affirmative. Mr. 
SHERMAN thus precluded the possibility of amend- 
ment, or of recommitment of the bill; and yet he 
is said by my colleague to be the candidate of the 
tariff party in this House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Clerk 

Mr. BOYCE. I decline to yield any further. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. I wish to ask my colleague 
a question. I have been placed ina wrong posi- 
tion by my colleague, and I ask the gentleman 
from South Carolina to indulge me for a mo- 
ment-— 

Mr. BOYCE. Fora moment only. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Very well; I must first beg 
leave to refer my colleague to his Manual and to 
the practice of this House. Under the rules and 
the parliamentary law, can my colleague tell me 
how the report of a committee of conference of 
the two Houses, can be amended? 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Suerman] voted 
to sustain the previous question for the he 0 

rere 
could be no amendment to the report of a confer- 
ence committee, and my colleague certainly must 
know that fact. But, Mr. Clerk, the issue between 
us is this: My colleague takes issue with me on 
the fact that the bill r¢ ported from the Committee 
of Ways and Means to this House, was not a 
protective tariff bill, in all its essential features; 
but he calls the bill of 1846 a good protective tariff 
bill; and he tells the House that the great State 
which I, in part, represent did not require any 
modification of the bill of 1846; but was satisfied 
with thattarifflaw. I tell my colleague that Penn- 
sylvania considered that bill a bill of abomina- 
tions. It did more to destroy our business, im- 
poverish our people, and extinguish the smoke 
of our furnaces, than any tariff bill ever enacted. 
li was a bill utterly detested by our people through- 
out the length and breadth of the State. 

Sir, when we came to the Thirty-Fourth Con- 
gress there was a large, vigilant, and powerful 
party anxious to repeal the duties on railroad 
iron. The iron men of our State, of Maryland, 
and of New Jersey, and other parts of the country 
were anxiuvus to hold the little protection they 
had on iron under the bill of 1846. We would 
have increased the duties, but had no pawer to do 





| so. We felt it necessary, to satisfy some other 


interests, to make cencessions to manufacturers 
by putting in a free list those articles which did 
not, and could not come into competition with 
home industry or home manufacture. And we 
formed a bill which was essentially a protective 
tariff bill, and more advantageous to our State, 
than the bill of 1846, for the reason that it had a 
larger free list of articles which we did not pro- 
duce, and which we could not produce under any 
protection; and it therefore made it the more ne- 


| cessary to raise the duty on other articles that 


required protection. It did not touch coal or iron. 
They remained where the bill of 1846 placed them. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Clerk 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I must object, Mr. Clerk. 
I will not be interrupted. Then we reported that 
bill to the House. Does not my colleague know 
that the leading agriculturists and manufacturers 
of our State, and other States, were in the city of 





| Washington, acting as an advisory committee for 


gentlemen interested on the subject of the tariff? 
I could name leading iron men and others from 
our State, who were here at the request of our 
committee to advise with us on that most material 
subject. The Committee of Ways and Means 
reported that bill to the House. It 1s true, that 
when it was reported, it was mainly supported 
by Republican votes. It was considered a pro- 
tective-tariff bill. But there were some interests 
which were regarded as being aflected by it. There 
were some agricultural interests which we could 
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ES 
not unite on that bill. Tremember that the gen 
tleman from Ohio, |[Mr. Sranton,] and, I think, 
hiscolleague,| Mr. Saerman,| considered that the 
bill interfered with certain agricultural interests 
of Ohio, and voted against it. But we carried it 
by Republican votes in the House. It was, by a 
month’s journey, a better bill than the abomin- 
able bill of 1846. It was sent to the Senate. I 
have already informed the House how the Finance 
Committte in the Senate tore it to pieces, and re- 
duced the ad valorem duty on iron below twenty- 
four per cent.; but the conference committee 
afterwards got an increased duty on iron above 
and beyond that reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate. " 

Well, sir, that bill, altered by the Senate com- 
mittee, passed the Senate. It was sent down to 
this House, and the motion was made to layiton 
the table. We wanted to defeat the Senate bill, 
but we were still anxious to save the Flotse bill. 
We were afraid the entire duty would be taken 
from railroad iron if that bill was defeated. The 
free traders wanted to defeat the bill for the pur- 
pose of introducing a bill taking the duty from 
railroad iron altogether. | remember the anxiety 
felt by myself and collearues when the motion 
was made to lay the bill on the table; and 1b will 
tell my colleague that I voted to keep it from going 
there, for the purpose of saving our State from a 
rreater destruction and a greater loss, and for the 
urpose of saving the House bill if possible. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Let me finish the history 
of this matter first. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to contradict the gen- 
tleman’s statement, that it was the purpose to ad 
mit railroad iron free of duty, or that any such 
bill was before the House. [Cries of ‘Order!’ 
66 Order !”’ 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman can have 
the floor after I have finished, and if I have mis- 
stated any fact, | will cheerfully listen to you and 
correct it. 

Mr. Clerk, we saved the bill from going to the 
table, and appointed a committee of conference 
on it. The committee of conference succeeded in 
making a better bill than the bill the Senate commit- 
tee had reported. There were good menand true 
men. but, | beheve, mistaken men, who had been 
all their lives friends ofa protective tariff, who voted 
for the report of that committee of conference in 
the belief that it would prevent the enactment of a 
worse bill. But,sir, I could not vote for it. JT could 
not consent that the duty on iron, the great staple 
of my State, should be reduced; and | remember 
that, with my Republican and American friends 
from Pennsylvania, we struggled manfully to 
defeat the report of the committee of conference. 
How did the Democratic party vote upon that 
report? I refer gentlemen to the Congressional 
Globe for the third session of the Thirty-Fourth 
Congress, page 971, for the answer: Out of the 
seventy-two nays, there were but two members 
of the Democratic party who voted against that 
wicked, abominable tariff of 1857! These were 
Mr. Caruthers, of Missouri, and Mr. Packer, of 
Pennsylvania. Every other Democratic member 
of that House, without a single exception, voted 
for the tariff bill of 1857, which has destroyed 
the industry and manufactures of Pennsylvania. 
My Democratic colleague from the Philadelphia 
district [Mr. Frorence] voted for that bill. Out 
of those seventy-two nays, all but two were Re- 
publicans and Americans; and I find among the 
nays the name of the honorable gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Suerman,] who is to-day what he has 
always been,a friend to the protection of the great 
industrial interests of this sg and against for- 
eign labor and capital. And why did my ecol- 
league [Mr. FLorence] shrink from giving his 
final vote against that bill? And why does my 
other colleague [Mr. Montcomery] aulel from 
the examination of his candidate for Speaker on 
this subject? Can he escape from this record? | 
want the country to understand that the Democ- 
racy are the freetrade party of the country; that 
it is that party who are responsible for passing 
the tariff of 1857, and that my colleague voted for 
it. And now, 1 ask him if he will go with me, 
and with the Cpposition members of this House, 
to assist in recovering the industry of the country, 
stricken down by the Democratic side of this 
House, and by the other branch of Congress? 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Clerk 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Let me say one word more. 
{ want to say that Hon. Mr. Bocock, of Vir- | 








} 
| 


ginia, and Hon. Mr. Mixtison, of Virginia, the || 


two candidates voted for for Speaker by the Dem- 
ocratic party of this House, with many others, 
both voted for the present tariff, as this record 
shows. Mr. Suerman voted against it. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I cannot understand | 
the argument of my colleague. He informs us 
that he voted for the tariff reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, not because he did 
not know that it was destructive of the interests | 
of Pennsylvania; not because it did not reduce 
the duties on iron; but because he feared that rail- 
road iron should be placed on the free list. If 
there was 4 majority in favor of taking the duty 
off railroad iron, how would the passage of that 
tariff bill prevent it? If there were votes enough 
to place iron on the free list, it could have been 
done on that bill. That was the time and place 
todo it. If my colleague dreaded that railroad 
iron should be placed on the free list, he should | 
have bitterly opposed the agitation of the tariff 

uestion. My colleague was a member of the 

ommittee of Ways and Means. That com- 
mittee, as I understand, were divided on the ques- | 
tion of a tariff bill. My colleague’s vote would 
have prevented that bill from being reported, and 
would have kept the tariff question out of the 
House; yet he voted for that report. 


But my colleague uses harsh epithets to exhibit | 


to us his utter detestation of the tariff act of 1846. 


Yet he voted for the report of the Committee of | 
Ways and Means, which left the duties on all | 


the articles in which Pennsylvania has a peculiar 
interest, precisely as they were under the tariff 
act of 1846. That tariff he-pronounces odious 
and abominable; yet he vobsd to continue all its 
a, so far as Pennsylvania was interested. 


jut Ido not intend to permit my colleague to | 


escape me so easily. lL intend to confront him 


with Republican testimony, to show that he voted | 
for the tariff report of 1857, with a full knowledge | 


that he would thereby reduce the tariff on iron | 
and other Pennsylvania products. I intend to 


show thattariffmen—Republicans, too, who knew | 


how injurious that measure would prove—went 
to him and remonstrated with him, and pointed 
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| answer the questions that may be propounded to || 
him from this side of the House, fi 


r. Bococx is 
ready to answer any questions propounded to 
him. Here, then, is an opportunity presented to 


| allamy colleagues to fasten the charge of dereliction 


to the tariff mterests of Pennsylvania upon my- 
self and my Democratic colleagues. Mr. Bocock 
is ready to answer all questions propounded to 
him whenever Mr. SHerman will do the same. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Does the gentleman want 


/ an answer from me? » 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. The gentleman will 
excuse me. If Mr. Surrman is ready to answer 


questions from this side of the House, Mr. Bocock || 


is ready to answer questions from that side. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Bococx is nota candidate. 
Mr. Bocockx is nota || 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. 


candidate, but he will not shrink from answering 


| any question that may be propounded to him. I 
| will say, further, that there has not been any gen- | 
tleman voted for on this side of the House who | 


will not do the same. Come now, I give my col- 
leagues the opportunity; they may select any can- 
didate from this side of the House, and he will 
answer any question, if Mr. SHerman will an- 
swer. Mr. Suerman will not do it; my colleagues 
dare not accept my proposition. After this, I hope 


1 will hear no more from my colleagues about | 


shrinking from an examination. 

And now, sir, I have done. This contest was 
not provoked by me. I have maintained a studied 
silence since the opening of the session, and I now 
regret the time which this debate has consumed. 


3ut when gentlemen call me to task, I will defend || 
myself; and, if the debate has led to disclosures || 
which may be rather unpleasant, my colleague | 


must remember that the contest was one which 
he provoked. I was much surprised when my 


position was assailed; and I have not had time to 


search the records for all the convincing proofs 
which can be brought forward to show how the 
Republicans betrayed the interests of Pennsyl- 


vania on this floor in 1857. I haveshown enough, | 


however, to convict my colleague and his eandi- 


date for Speaker of complicity in the abominable | 


| and destructive legislation of that year. 


out to him the dangerous consequences that would |' 


attend his vote; that those remonstrances were 
disregarded; and that, with a full knowledge of 
what he did, he struck down the interest of the 
State he represented. 

I read from the Reports of Committees for the 
rear 1857, volume 4, page 67. 

hio, who is one of the most influential and use- 
ful Republican members on this floor, speaking 
of the action of the Committee of Ways and 
Means on the tariff of 1857, there states: 


Mr. Stanton, of | 


Mr. CAMPBELL. 


If the gentleman will per- 


mit, [ desire to say a word in relation toa ee 


which he has introduced. The gentleman has 


referred to the report of a committee in which a || 


certain Mr. Corbin (not Mr. Stanton, of Ohio) 


savs he had a eccnversation with me on the sub- 
I have no recollection of ever | 


ject of the tariff. 
having any conversation with that gentleman. 


| But. sir, am not in the habit of seekme the ad- 


“{ also went to Mr. Camprett, of Pennsylvania, the || 


Representative of the ivon interests, on the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and told him that it would be foolish to 
allow the bill to be reported; that if he opposed it with his 
influence, it could not be reported ; that he would thus be 


able to protect the iron interest, at the rate of thirty per | 


ecent., for two additional years. That, if he stood firm, it 


, yo years s -ennsylvania of he esent || . . . 
would take two years to strip Pennsylvania of her present || he did when the blow was given. 


rotection; and that, as the President elect was from 
ennsylvania, it would be but reasonable to infer that worse 


terms would not be offered during his Administration than | 


those now about to be imposed.” 


Yes, sir, my colleague was remonstrated with. | 


He was entreated to let the protection remain 
upon the great staple of Pennsylvania. Here is 
the testimony of Mr. Stanton. 
not be disputed. The folly, the madness of his 
action! His friend, Mr. Stanton, went to him, 


and remonstrated with him against this reduction | 


of the tariff on the iron interests of Pennsylvania. 
Yet he stands here, under these circumstances, to 


It cannot, dare | 


read lectures to me and to others about the votes | 


we have cast for Speaker. Look at home, sir— 


look at home; and blush for your record on this | 


tariff question. 

The gentleman asks me why I shrink from the 
examination of my candidate for Speaker? Ido 
not shrink. Mr. Bocock was, but is not now, 
the candidate of the Democratit party of this 
House. We voted for him, and we would vote 
for him again. We believe that he is as sound 
upon the tariff question as Mr. SHerman. But 
my colleague says we shrink from the examina- 


tion. lask him when it was that Mr. Suermay | 


consented to answer any interrogatories pro- 
pounded to him? 


If Mr. Swenman is ready to | 


| Carolina has been kind enough to yield to my | 
colleagues, I trust that he will bear with me for a || 


vice of persons | may meet around the Capitol, 
or at Washington. 
own judgment, and for the best interests of my 
constituents. If that advice had been followed, 
railroad iron would now be duty free. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Standing as this state- 
ment does as the sworn testimony of the witness, 
I have nota particle of doubtitistrue. He would 
not swear to it if it were not true; and he swears 
that the gentleman was willing to strike a blow at 


the interests of Pennsylvania, well knowing what | é 

| Mr. COVODE. 
He was not a member of | 
the House at all, of which fact my colleague seems | 


Mr. CAMPBELL. 


profoundly ignorant. 
Mr. COVODE. As the gentleman from South 


mvument. 


Mr. FLORENCE. I think that I was recog- 


| nized before my colleague. If I was, then I wish 


to say a word or two. 


Mr. BOYCE. I think I have beenexceedingly | 


amiable in yielding to gentlemen all around me. 
Mr.COVODE. Yes, sir; you certainly have. 


| | want to occupy the floor only for a few minutes. 


Mr. FLORENCE. 
get the floor? 


The CLERK. By the consent of the gentle- 


How does my colleague 


/ man from South Carolina. 


Mr. FLORENCE. 
had recognized me. 


the floor. The gentleman from South Carolina 


| holds the floor, and he has yielded it for a short 


time to the gentleman’s a 
Mr. FLORENCE. Then 


_tleman from South Carolina will yield me a few 





minutes for reply to my colleague. 





I act for myself, upon my | 


I thought that the Clerk || : 
| tor!’? And, sir, the doctor looked up. ‘* Dead!” 
The CLERK. The Clerk has no control of || 


December 30, 








Mr. COVODE. I wish to address a few words 
to my colleague from the first district. 

Mr. FLORENCE. lamnotinthe confessional, 
and I decline to be further catechised. [Laughter.]} 
1 will speak for myself when I have an oppor- 
tunity. In advance, I tell my colleague that | will 

_ answer no questions. [Renewed laughter. ] 

Mr. COVODE. I want to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that he was one of those who 
voted to cut down the tariff of 1846, whilst, on 


| the contrary, every member of the Opposition 


from the State of Pennsylvania voted against that 
measure. : 

Mr. FLORENCE. What measure does the 
| gentleman mean? I ask him to explain himself. 

Mr. COVODE. Now,I want to say a word to 
my other colleague. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I ask my colleague to ex- 
plain himself. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. | want to say a word 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Mr. Clerk, is 
| not every Pennsylvania furnace in full blast? 
{Laughter. 

The CLERK. The Clerk cannot answer the 
gentleman; but if desired will present the point 
to the House. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. COVODE. I want to say a word to m 
colleague from the Washington district, [Mr. 
Montcomery.] I will tell him, as well as the 
gentleman from the first district, [Mr. FLorence,} 
| that during the last session they struggled with 
the Republican party in this House. Through- 
| out that session, sir, every Representative, of 
whatever party, from Pennsylvania, stood firm 
for the defeat of the Treasury note bill—the bill 
| which immediately preceded the tariff bill. Each 
| of my colleagues understood that there was ne 
way to get a tariff bill through Congress but by a 
defeat of the Treasury note Dill; and each of the 
Democratic Representatives upon this floor, from 
Pennsylvania, voted steadily with us of this side 
for the defeat of that Treasury note bill. The 
only difference between the gentleman from the 
| Washington district and myself was this: while 
he voted with us up to the last night of the ses- 
sion, during which the final struggle took place, 
then the gentleman and two others of my col- 
leagues from Pennsylvanja were absent. I re- 
mained at my post. 

There is another matter, Mr. Clerk, in refer 
ence to the gentleman from the first district on 
which I desire to say a word. Notwithstanding 
he stood with us during the whole struggle pre- 
viously when Mr. Phillips, of Pennsylvania, who 
| was a member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, became almost a leader in that contest, 
yet, sir, my colleague, the gentleman from the 
first district, [Mr. FLorence,] absented himsels 
from the House upon the final vote. Yes, sir. 
'three of the Representatives from Pennsylva- 

nia, who had pledged themselves to stand by us to 
the last, were found among the missing when the 
pinch came. [Laughter.] 
' Mr. FLORENCE. I make no pledges to stand 
by anybody but myself, the Constitution, and the 
laws. [Laughter } 


One of the members from 
Pennsylvania walked with me to the Houte that 
night, and he put this question to me: will your 
Republican party stand? Yes, I replied, every 


| we are going to die with you on this question. 
| (Laughter. ]} 
Mr. Clerk, let me show you how they died. 


} 
| 
\|.one of them. Now take care, he said, because 
| 
| 
' 


|| They stood with us until the Treasury note bill 
|| was defeated. The Secretary of the Treasury 


came in and he went round talking to them. I 
saw him do it. When the name of one of my 
colleagues was called, upon the motion that the 
motion to reconsider be laid upon the table, he 
voted in the negative and in favor of the resur- 
rection of that Treasury note bill. I went over to 
my colleague, and said I, ‘‘ Doctor”’ 
ir. MONTGOMERY. Let me ask the gen- 
| tleman a question? 
Mr. COVODE. Ihave the floor. Said I, ‘* Doc- 





said 1; and the doctor looked down. [Great laugh- 
| ter.] Yes, sir, three of the Representatives from 
Pennsylvania were among the missing. They ab- 


|| sented themselves from the House after they had 
hope that the gen- | 


stood steadily with us during the struggle previ- 
, ously. Three more stood firmly with us. e re- 





.|| mainder of them, strange as it may appear, after 


ea 


pill APB 





1859. 


having voted against the Treasury note bill up t 
the last night of the session, after the Secretary of | 
the Treasury had talked to them in our presence, 





voted to reopen the question, and the Tree y 
note bill passed and we got no tariff. (Cries of 
‘**Good!”’ from the Republican benches.) 

Mr. FLORENCE. Will my colleague yield | 
to me? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I want to ask my col- 
league if he says that the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury talked to me? He never had a conversation 
with me in this Hall in his life. 

Mr. COVODE. The gentleman did not come in | 
the last nightatall. {Laughter.] The gentleman 
was one of the absentees. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Then the gentleman | 
does not include me among those to whom the 
Secretary of the Treasury talked? 

Mr. COVODE. I have said that upon that 
occasion you were one of the absentees. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I say, sir, that I was 
in shesHouse on that night; but that, for a matter 
of fifteen minutes, I went out to get something to 
eat. [Great laughter.] I will say further, that 
the gentleman was to have sent me word, and that 
he did not do it. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. COVODE. The gentleman was absent 
during most of the night, and next morning he 
was kind enough to tell me that if he thought the 
thing was coming on the way it did, he would have 
been here. [Great lonainter) 

Mr. FLORENCE. Mr. Clerk, my colleague 
from the Schuylkill district, [Mr. Camppet,] 
who expatiated so learnedly and curiously and 
eloquently, referred to the fact that the Republi- 
can members from Pennsylvania voted against 
this act of 1857. 
For, if I understand my colleague from the Dau- 
phin district, [Mr. Kittivcer,]} he does not rec- | 
ognize association with any such party, but de- | 


reasury 


Now, who does he speak for? || 





THE 


——$= 


o || be continually asking a gentleman questions. 


z 


| gress; but my frien 


CON 





gentleman stands upon his record here. 
what I stand upon. 
it, and my constituents have been pretty good in 
sending me back upon that record; and that is the 
reason why I told the gentleman over the way, in 
advance, that Lam not in the confessional here 
to answer any questions which he may propound; 
for | do not agree with him in a single opinion, 
and God forbid that I should. hanenees) 
Now, sir, my friend from the Schuylkill dis- 
trict (Mr. Canrenens was notin the last Con- 
d from 
district [Mr. Covope] has referred to the fact that 
we of Pennsylvania stood as a unit for what was 
understood to be the interests of Pennsylvania. 
We did, and I stood with that gentleman. Esprit 
de corps, says a gentleman nearme. A glorious 


That is 


| band they must have been, to receive the com- 


mendation and support of my intense friend from 


| the Westmoreland district, [Mr. Covope,] and 
a very clever gentleman he is, by the way, [laugh- | 


| Pennsylvania. 


ter,] but that is in parentheses. 
for what we understood to be 
1 I supposed | was representing 
the views of my people, and they gave me evi- 
dence that I was, in sending me back to this 
House. 

But the gentleman from the Westmoreland dis- 
trict says | deserted the interests of Pennsylvania 


| on the morning of the last day of Congress. If 


it was desertion to vote to keep the wheels of the 
Government in motion, I did desert; but I have 
not been adjudged a deserter by my constituents 
yet, for that act. I have in my district a large 


| class of people who depend upon the proceeds of 


their labor for their support. I knew very well 
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When I go home, I refer to || 





SSS Oe : 
The | mofe mistaken than I ever was in my life. [Laugh- 


ter. 


ite. MONTGOMERY. I want to get the at- 


|| tention of my colleagues from Pennsylvania to 


the Westmoreland | 


| thatif the wheels of Government stopped they | 


clares himself to belong to the es party. | 
Now, | ask my colleague from the Schuyl!kull dis- 


trict if he is a member of the Republican party or 
not? 

Mr.CAMPBELL. Yes, sir; entirely and alto- | 
gether—an American Republican. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Now,I want to know how 
many more Republicans there are from Pennsy]l- 
vania belonging to that destructive, sectional or- 
ganization ? 

Mr.CAMPBELL. We do not recognize any 
sectional organization 
Mr. FLORENCE. My colleague from the Dau- 
phin district [Mr. Kiritmcer] said truly that there 
is no distinctive Republican organization in Penn- 
sylvania; and I thank God there is not. I think 
it redeems the soil of Pennsylvania from the asper- | 
sions which might well be cast upon it if there 
were a distinctive Republican organization. No, 
sir, they are whittled down to the little end of 
nothing, and there is nothing left of them; and if | 
they did not sail under false colors—the People’s 
party—acknowledging allegiance to the Republi- || 
can party, they would be nowhere, just exactly. 
So much for that. 
My friend talks about free trade, and he does 
it with a malicious sneer that really makes one 
almost shrink down into his seat. Free traders! 
What does he mean? | ask him whether the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bo- |, 
cock,}] whom I supported cheerfully, and with all 
my heart, for Speaker, is a free trader, as he un- 
derstands it, or in favor of direct taxation? Be- 
cause I tell him, if he says so, that he does not | 
speak truthfully. Heisnota free trader; he voted | 
for the tariff act of 1857, if I understand his posi- 
tion, proving conclusively that he was in favor of | 
a tariff, and a revenue tariff, with that incidental | 
protection which a revenue tariff gives to the dif- | 
ferent interests of the country. My colleague | 
says that the candidate he supports is a protective- | 
tariff man; and he says that he will answer ques- 
tions. Why, sir, he is a dumb candidate. He is 
dumb as a lamb before his shearers, and ‘** open- 
eth not his mouth.’’ He sits here all the while, | 
but does not reply toa single call, or even respond 
to his name when it is called; and he mightas well | 
be outside of the House, for all practical pur- | 

poses, until the election of a Speaker. 

The other day, however, the gentleman did refer 
us to his record for an answer to our questions; 
and he took the ground—and I think it a very || 
proper one—that it wasa degree of impertinence, | 
which ought not to be allowed in this House, to | 








| lican side, | 


| could not get anything to put into their mouths, 
| and I thought it very muc 


1 better that the public 


creditors should be fed, and that they should be | 
| paid, than that we should stop the wheels of 


Government upon the idle idea that the gentleman 
entertained, that in three hours and a half a bill 


| could be matured and passed through both Houses, 
| to change the tariff act of 1857. 


Mr. COVODE. 


I want to ask the gentleman 


| from the first district of Pennsylvania whether 


stopping the iron works of Pennsylvania, and 
closing the coal mines, did not throw more men 
out of employment than would have been thrown 


out by the stopping of the Philadelphia navy- 


yard? [Laughter. 


Mr. FLORENCE. I[ did not refer to the navy- | 


yard. The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Suer- 
MAN,] made a pretty strong effort to stop the 
navy-yard. I did not speak of the navy-yard. 


That is a specter that haunts these gentlemen | 


every time when I appear. [Laughter.] I| repre- 
sent a people who work in the navy-yard. I rep- 
resent a people who need defenders here, and 
whenever my voice can be raised for them here in 
defense of their just nights and privileges, it will 


| always be raised for them, as it is raised for the 


proper observance of all laws, and in defense of | 
the equality and rights of the people of all the | 
States of the Union. The same principle governs | 
me in that, that governs me in my course as a || 


member of this House in my votes upon this 


| floor. 


Mr. COVODE. 


I would ask my colleague 


| whether he represents here a majority of his con- 
| stituents or only a 


lurality ? 
Mr. FLORENCE. Well, I presume I do. I 


take it for granted I do. There wasa little diver- 


sion in my district at the last election, but that did || 


notinterfere with me; it interfered with the other | 


men, ({Laughter.]} 


I tell the gentleman, if he || 


| another record. 


‘These records are unfortunate 
things for their candidate for Speaker. My col- 
leagues call me to task because I do not vote for 
Mr. Suerman. I said that Mr. Sweaman pre- 
ferred the tariff of 1857 to the tariff of 1846. I 
intend to prove that fact. Mr. Susaman shakes 


| his head. 


We did stand up || 


the interests of | 


At the last session, Mr. Hughes, of Indiana, 
moved to suspend the rules, in order to introduce 
the following bill: 


** Be it enacted, Thatthe act of Congress, approved March 
3, 1857, entitled, ‘An act reducing the duties on imports, and 
for other purposes,’ be, and the same is hereby, repealed; and 
the act of Congress, approved July 30, 1846, entitled, ‘An 
act reducing the duties on imports, and for other purposes,’ 
be, and the same is hereby, revived, reénacted, and put fitte 
force.”’ 

On the motion to suspend the rules the yeas and 
nays were taken. On page 1364 of the Congres- 
stonal Globe, for 1859, will be found the yeas and 
nays; and among the nays will be found the name 
of Joun Suerman. He voted against suspend- 
ing the rules to revive the tariff of 1846 and repeal 
the tariff of 1857. There is the record. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I desire-to make a personal 
explanation. T notice by the report in the Glebe 
on the vote taken for Speaker yesterday, that the 
fact was not noticed that I was paired with the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Asuiey.} I desire to 
say now, to the House and to my constituents, 
that on every vote that has been taken for Speaker 
on which my name ts not recorded, | have been 
paired with the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Asn- 


| LEY,] who has had the magnanimity and kindness 


to comply with my wish. And when I state the 
reason why he has indulged me on every appli- 
cation, as a matter of personal courtesy to me, | 
am sure none of his constituents or associates on 
this floor will object to the act. In every case 
where I have paired and where, consequently, my 
vote is not recorded, my attendance has been ne- 
cessary on a sick wife who has been under the 
charge of a physician from the commencement of 
the session to the present time. I was called off 
yesterday to attend upon her, and the gentleman 
from Ohio paired with me. 

I desire to say further, inasmuch as I under- 


| stand that some complaints have been made in his 


district, that Mr. Asuiey has voted here persiat- 
ently, from the first day, for Mr. Suzaman, and 
that his pair with me did not affect the result, be- 
cause, although not very well myself, I could have 
been present here in case of actual necessity. But 
since the gentleman from Ohio was kind enough 


| to oblige me, I trust that none of his constituents 


or of his Republican associates will make it a 
matter of complaint, that he has so far indulged 
me under the circumstances. 

I make this sxylaneten. not only as a matter 
of justice to myself, but as a matter of justice to 
the gentleman from Ohio, to whom I am very glad 
to acknowledge my obligations, trusting that 
hereafter | may have no occasion to call on him 
or any other gentleman on the other side. 

Mr. BOYCE resumed the floor. 

Mr.JOHN COCHRANE. [think the temper 
of the House is such that it would rather proceed 
now to ballot for Speaker than listen to the re- 
mainder of the gentleman’s speech, which we can 
hear more profitably in the Oring: If, ihere- 
fore, the gentleman trom South Carolina willgive 


| way, I will move to proceed to a ballot. 


asks me, that upon the great question that is pre- || 


| sented to us.in this contest, the question of the 


maintenance of the equality and rights of the 


|| people of all the States, in the enjoyment in com- 


mon of the common property of the Union, I do 
represent nine tenths of my constituents; and | 
say, furthermore, to my friends from the South, 
that I believe the pudlic Sated ofthe North is sound 
upon that question. [Laughter from the Repub- 
And [am ready, when a candidate 
is presented, to raise my humble and feeble voice 


in advocacy of that doctrine. I trust the issue wul |} 


be presented by the nomination of the distinguished 
standard bearer of.the ‘ irrepressible-conflict”’ 
doctrine. Let us have a fight. We will fight it out 
and we will drive him back into oblivion, or Iam 


Mr. BOYCE, I yield for that purpose. I am 
willing to do anything that the House thinks 
yroper. 
Mr. CLEMENS. I move a call of the House. 

Mr. STANTON. If the House will hear me 
for a single moment, I desire to submit a sugges- 
tion in connection with voting. We have been 
balloting here now for four weeks; and I think it 
perfectly clear that additional balloting, in the 
present condition of things, can amount to noth- 


_ing. It must be perfectly apparent to every gen- 


| tleman that this House can never be organized 


except under the plurality rule. There are some 


|| gentlemen who hold in their hands the balance 


of power. They know what they intend to do 
wheu they are brought to vote for a Speaker 
under the plurality rule. I can see no reason 
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why they cannot do it now. If they intend to vote 
against the candidate of the Republican party, 
let them do it. If they intend to vote for him, let 
them do it. If they intend to throw away their 
votes under the plurality rule, | can see no reason | 
why they do not retire from the Hall, and permit | 
the majority of a smaller number to elect. That, 
however, is their business. Now, what I was 
about to suggest is this: whether the House will 


not consent that a vote may be taken on the reso- || 


lution to elect by a pers fixing the day on 
which the vote is to be taken, under that rule, at 
any time that will suit the convenience of gentle- 
men, and when they can have all their strength 
present. . 

Several Democratic Memspers expressed dis- | 
sent. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
none of us want to sit here on Monday, which is 
universally observed as a holiday. None of us 


have had a single day this session to attend to 


our private business, or to attend to business at 
the epantate nts. Now, I propose that, by gen- 
eral consent, and without taking the yeas and 
nays, we agree to adjourn till ‘Tuesday morning. 
This will give us two or three days to reflect 
seriously and to deliberate. 

Mr. STANTON. I apprehend that there is 
no objection in the world to adjourn from to- 
morrow till Tuesday. I do not know that there 
is to adjourn from to-day. 

Mr. WINSLOW. As I said, we have not had 
a single day this session to attend to our private 
business, or business at the Departments; and, 


verhaps, if we had to-morrow and Sunday and | 
might come to some | 


Monday to deliberate, we 
conclusion. 

Mr. STANTON. Ihave no objection in the 
world to the gentleman submitting a motion to 
adjourn till Tuesday. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
man submits his motion, let me make a remark. 
The gentleman from Ohio makes a suggestion. I 
have nothing to say about the plurality rule. But 
I give notice to the House that, after to-day, I 
will move that a vote be taken upon my resolu- 
tion, and force that vote, if I have the power under 
yarliamentary law to enforce it. 
as ae of the plurality resolution, unless the 
reso 7 
correct the Journal shall take precedence. If he 
insists upon that resolution, let him do it. But, 
sir, | shall press the vote from this day forward, 
upon my resolution, before there is another ballot 
for Speaker. We cannot say who ought to be 
Speaker; but we can say who ought not to be 
Speaker. I do not want to interfere. If it is the 





sleasure of the House to adjourn to Tuesday, let || 


it be so. There are some gentlemen absent from 
the Hall on both sides, as I understand. Ido not 
want to press the matter against the wish of my 
friends; but I desire a vote on my resolution be- 
fore there is a vote for Speaker. It ought to be 
taken; and,so far as Lam concerned, I repeat that 
I will press it. 

Mr. WINSLOW. It is very evident that we 
shall not arrive at any agreement to-day in refer- 
ence to this matter. I desire to say, in reference 
to the motion which I make to adjourn over, that 
the Clerk of the House has been very sick during 
the past week. He has had chills, | understand, 
every day. Iam informed that such is the con- 
dition of almost all the officers of the House that 
they absolutely need some rest and quiet. I there- 
fore submit the motion, that when the House ad- 
journs to-day, it adjourn to meet on Tuesday 
next, 

Mr. HICKMAN. I wish to saya single word 


in reply to the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. | 


Crark.} Iam perfectly willing to reach the res- 
olution that he has offered, in the right way; but, 
as I believe there are several motions now pend- 
ing before the House which have precedence of 
his, upon one of which I have been very anxious, 
for a long time past, to reach a vote, 1 wish to 
say to him that f oi unwilling a vote should be 
taken on his resolution until it shall be reached 
in its proper order. I have had pending for the 
last two weeks a privileged question of the highest 
order—a correction of the Journal; and as it has 
been determined here that all questions, no matter 
of what character they may be, are open to in- 
terminable debate; as there 1s nothing to prevent 
any gentleman from speaking here for the same 


I take it for granted that | j 
| Carolina, (Mr. Gi_mer,] and if that shall be de- 


Jefore the gentle- | 


ee 











| 


length of time it took to deluge the world—forty || 


days and forty nights—and as a vote can only be 
reached when the House determines it shall be 
reached, I wish, before the resolution of the gen- | 
tleman from Missouri shall be subjected to a vote 
of the House, that I may have the Journal cor- 
rected, or at least that it shall be decided that it 
needs no correction. 


priority of his resolution. If it shall be decided 
that the resolution which I had the privilege of 
offering had not priority over his, as I supposed 
it to have; and if that be determined by a nega- 
tive vote, then we come down directly to the sub- 
stitute proposed by the gentleman from North 


cided in the negative, then we reach by regular 


If it shall so be decided, then I propose to have | 
a vote upon my question. of order, which arises | 
|| upon my submission of the plurality resolution, 
that that plurality resolution has precedence and | 


GLOBE. 


and proper steps the resolution of the gentleman | 


from Missouri. 

Now, | am perfectly satisfied myself—and in- 
deed I think all the members of this body are— 
that no election for Speaker can be had here by 
a majority vote, 
whether we shall determine to fillibuster throug 
the time of this session. Shall we determine to 
go on till next spring without our action resulting 
in organization? 1, myself, havea choice as to the 
individual who should preside over the delibera- 


Then the question comes = {| 
’ 


tions of this body; butif I were satisfied that those | 


to whom I at this moment stand opposed had a 
majority ora plurality here, I should still vote for 
the plurality resolution, because I think it is 
needful to the interests of the country that this 
House should be organized. We have stood here 
long enough upon principle. We have defined 
our positions before the country; or, if any of us 


have failed up to this time to do so, I think the | 


country has patience enough to wait a little while 
longer. 





That resolution | 


ution of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to | 


|, vote, I go for pressing the plurality rule. 


Now, I am perfectly satisfied that these ballot- 
ings through which we are going every day are 
mere matters of form. 
stands them to be matters of form. We have re- 
solved that we will not be organized, because we 
have resolved that the plurality resolution shall 
not be introduced. It must be determined sooner 
orlater. [am anxious, myself, to vote upon prop- 
ositions which are brought before this body. I 
| will interpose no motions for delay. Mine was 
not intended at all to interfere with the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri. I will 
take my responsibility in my vote on that, as on 
all other questions. 

What I ask at this time is to state this matter 
distinetly—that I go for an organization of this 


December 30, 


if my friend from Pennsylvania will withdraw his 
point of order, and let us vote directly on the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from Missouri, and then 
he may present his plurality resolution. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I will respond to that offer 


in a becoming spirit; and to show that I have no 








|| disposition for delay, I will agree to withdraw 
| everything that stands on the Journal or before 


the House, subsequent to the resolution of the 
gentleman from Missouri; and I will agree, so far 
as I am concerned, to take a straight, square vote 
on that resolution, and on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, provided - 
that the other side of the House will agree to 
allow these votes to be taken without discussion, 
and that immediately thereafter they will take a 
square vote on the plurality resolution. 

Mr. WINSLOW... As to the latter part of the 
gentleman’s proposition, I am not authorized to 
accept it; and indeed, personally, I could not ac- 
cede to it. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Then, sir, I desire @-say 


this very distinctly and very positively, that, when 


| I offered my plurality resolution; when I raised 


the question of order upon its reception; and when 
I made my motion to correct the Journal, I did 
so in good faith, believing that I had a proper 
foundation upon which to rest them. And, so 


| far as my action is concerned, I never will allow 


a vote to be taken upon the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, (Mr. Crark,] or upon the 
substitute of the gentleman from North Carolina, 
| Mr. Girmer, ] until votes shall be first taken upon 
my propositions. 


Mr. WINSLOW. Gentlemen know thatI have 


| at no time during the session unnecessarily occu- 


pied the attention of members; nor will I now do 
so. For what I have done, and the position I 


| have taken, I am before the country, and willing 


House; and as it cannot be effected by a majority | 


AndI 
wish it now to be distinctly understood that I in- 
sist on that at all times; and those who speak are 
interfering with my resolution. 
Mr. WINSLOW. } 
|| vania wishes a vote on his point of order. If that 
is decided in his favor, what does he next pro- 
yose r 
Mr. HICKMAN. 
privileged question. 
Mr. WINSLOW. Suppose that is determined 
| affirmatively in your favor, what is the next 
step’ 


I wish first a vote upon my 


the question of order. 
Mr. WINSLOW. What is that? 
Mr. HICKMAN. That the plurality resolu- 
|| tion has precedence over the other resolutions. 
| Mr. WINSLOW. Butif that were decided in 
the affirmative, it would bring us at once to the 
|| plurality resolution ? ’ 
Mr. HICKMAN. That brings us up to the 
plurality resolution. 
Mr. WINSLOW. 
what cannot be done. I assure my friend from 
Pennsylvania that he eannot get a vote on the 


It is no use to talk about 


resolution of the gentleman from Missouri. 
Now, to show that I am disposed to do every- 
thing towards-an organization of the House, I 


Mr. HICKMAN. Then I want a vote upon | 


| 
| 
| plurality resolution until we have a vote on the | 
i 


My friend from Pennsyl- | 


| will make a proposition. I believe I introduced, | 


|| some days ago, aresolution to adjourn this House 

till the 5th of January; and gvery day since the 
'| Clerk has announced that to be the question for 
‘| discussion. Now, I will withdraw that motion, 


to take my share of responsibility. But, sir, let 
that pass. 

Mr. Clerk, I hold it to be undoubted, in a par- 
liamentary as well as in a practical sense, that all 


| legislative assemblies, in their primary condition, 
Every man here under- | 


are to be divided into two great parties, those who 
are in favor and those who are opposed to the in- 
cumbentadministration of Government. So itis 
in England, and so it should be here if it is not so 
now. We want an organization of the House of 
Representatives. That organization is, then, to 
be effected by those who support this Government 
or those who oppose it. What is the controlling 
fact? The members who are opposed to the pres- 


| ent administration of the Government number a 


clear majority of forty-six votes. If, therefore, 
they cannot unite upon some common man, in 


| order to seat him in the Speaker’s chair, upon 


what principle of justice or fairness can they ex- 
pect us, who support the Government, to come to 
their aid? Gentlemen upon all sides will bear me 
witness that I have endeavored earnestly and in 


| good faith, so far as it was within my power, con- 


sistently with my principles. of right, to secure an 
organization of this House. In order to effect an 


| organization, I have forgotten my party prejudices 


and instincts, and voted for an American. I am 
willing to vote fora gentleman of the een 
ton party. I am willing, sir, to vote for anybody 
outside of the Republican party. Who, in fair- 
ness, can ask more at my hands? Can the Repub- 
_lican party expect me to vote with them, and help 

organize the Shanes by the election of one of them 
as Speaker? Certainly not; nor can any such 
thing be asked or expected from the national and 
conservative men of this side. 

There is no earthly chance for a vote upon the 
plurality rule this year. Why, sir, before its 
adoption can be decided it must be debated, and 
up to this moment not one word has been uttered 
on the subject. I appeal, therefore, to the House, 
for our own sakes, for the sake, sir, of the officers 
of the House, I appeal as a personal favor to you, 
Mr. Clerk, that my motion be adopted, and that 
the House adjourn over from this day until Tues- 
day next. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Mr. Clerk, I wish to sa 
but a single word, and it is this: when we reac 
the plurality rule there will doubtless be some- 
thing to be said upon both sides. Sufficient for 
the day is_the evil thereof. I am equally im- 
pressed, with the honorable gentleman from North 
Carolina, that no good can result from any vote 
| taken at this time; that it will be a mere matter of 
' form; and, as I understand the Clerk of the House 
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is indisposed and will not be able to stand further 
fatigue to-day, I am willing to go with the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina for an adjournment 
of the House now and for an adjournment over 
from this day until Tuesday next. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Before the ques- 
tion is taken upon the adjournment, I wish to say 
a word or two. 

Mr. Clerk, when I stated that I would press a 
vote upon my resolution I did not mean to be un- 
derstood that I desired the plurality rule to obtain. 
I deprecate the movement for the adoption of the 
plurality rule. I do not suppose, sir, that there is 
a member upon this floor outside of the Republi- 
can party eho would vote for that rule. Il my- 
self consider any gentleman who would vote for 
the plurality rule in the present condition of the 
House, as responsible for the election of a Repub- 
lican Speaker as if he directly voted for one, and 
more so, sir; my purpose, sir, is to get an expres- 
sion of the House as to the fitness of a Repub- 
lican to be Speaker of this House. The coun- 
try expects us to decide upon the fitness of the 

Xepublican candidate to be Speaker of this House. 
That is the question we have debated, and that is 
the question the country wants decided. ‘The 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Hicxman,] for the correction of the Journal, I 
regarded at the time as outof place, and an expe- 
dient to evade a vote upon my resolution. The 
substitute offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Gitmer,] | looked upon in the 
same manner. Sir, my resolution isa plain one. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I wish to say that my res- 
olution was offered for no such purpose as that 
stated by the gentleman from Missouri. I am 
perfectly willing at all times that that gentleman’s 
resolution shall be reached; but, sir, it must be 
reached regularly. My resolution was offered in 
good faith, and for a specific purpose. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 1 understood the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to make thatavowal 
when he was first upon the floor. ‘Those who 
want to meet the question of my resolution fairly 
on both sides of the House, have nothing to do 
but to face the music, and vote “ay” or ‘*no”’ 
upon it. If it is carried, then there 1s an expres- 
sion of the House as to the fitness of a certain 
gentleman for Speaker. After the question has 
been decided upon my resolution, the question 
may come up on the plurality rule. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think that what the gen- 


tleman from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from 


Missouri are talking about, is the subject of future | 


negotiation. I believe I have the floor. If Lhave, 
I decline to yield further. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I wish to make one 


remark more, and I am done. 
Mr. GILMER. I wish to make a word of ex- 


planation. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I shall vote against | 


the plurality rule; and first, and before all things, 
J insist upon a vote upon my resolution. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
motion that, when the House adjourns, it adjourn 
to meet on Tuesday next. 


Mr. BUFFINTON demanded the yeas and | 


nays. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, demanded 


tellers on the yeas and nays. 


I want a vote upon my | 


Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. WasuBurn, 


of Maine, and Peyton were appointed. 


The House divided; and the tellers reported— | 


ayes 44, noes 15. 


So (one fifth voting in favor thereof) the yeas | 


and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ‘WASHBURN, of Maine. A call of the 
yeas and nays will answer just as well as a call 
of the House. We may as well have the yeas 
and nays upon this question as upon any other, 
and then we can take a vote for Speaker. [Cries 
of ‘* Call the roll om 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I desire to offer a res- 
olution, and I ask that it may be read for infor- 
mation. 


The CLERK. A resolution is not in order | 
while the House is dividing upon the pending | 


question. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 
unanimous consent. [Cries of ‘ Object!’’ from 
the Republican benches. ] 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 106, nays 105; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Adrain, Thomas L. An- 


It can be read by || 


ti 
'| language. 


|| derson, William C. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, 
Barrett, Bocock, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, 
Branch, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Clemens, Clop 
ton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Corwin, Crawtord, 
Davidson, H. Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, 
De Jarnette, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, Gar 
nett, Gartrell, Hall, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morrison Har 
ris, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hickman, Hill, Hind- 
man, Holman, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, 
Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, 
Love, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, May- 
nard, McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Mill 


| 
} 
i 
j 


ward, Montgomery, Laban ‘I’. Moore, Sydenham Moore, | 


Edward Joy Morrie, Isaac 
Noell, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, 
James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Scott, Scranton, 
Simms, 
Stanton, James A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, Tay 
lor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, 
Whiteley, Winslow, and Wright—106. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Allen, Alley, 
Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake Bonham, 
Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, But 
terfield, Campbell, Carey, Casey John B. Clark, Colfax, 
Conkling, Cox, Burton Craige, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, 
Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, 


Sickles, 


N. Morris, Nelson, Niblack, | 
Reagan, | 


Singleton, William Smith, William N. Hl. Smith, | 


Farnsworth, Ferry, Poster, Frank, French, Gilmer, Gooch, | 


Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, 
Howard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. 


Haskin, Helmick, Hoard, | 


Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, De | 


WittC. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, 


McKnight, MePherson, Morrill, Morse, Olin, Palmer, Pen- | 


dieton, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, 
Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sher- 
man, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, William Stewart, Tap- 
pan, Thayer, ‘Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Van- 


dever, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, | 


Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, 
Windom, and Woodruff—105. 

So Mr. Wins.ow’s motion was agreed to. 

During the call— 

Mr. BONHAM said: I would vote cheerfully 
for a motion to adjourn until Tuesday week, but 
I vote ** No,’’ upon this question. 

Mr. FLORENCE stated that Mr. Verres had 
paired off with Mr. Dimmick. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Missouri, stated that 


Mr. Woopson had paired off with Mr. Moor- 


HEAD. 
Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri, stated that he had 
paired off with Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, stated that Mr. 


Curry, being ill, had paired off with Mr. Fenton, | 


Mr. PEYTON moved that the reading of the 
names be dispensed with. 
The motion was agreed to. 


The result was then announced as above re- | 


cord d. 
Mr. WILSON. I move that the House now 
proceed to a vote for Speaker. 
The CLERK. The pending question is upon 
the motion of the gentleman from Virginia that 
| there be a call of the House. 
Mr. WINSLOW. I move that the 


now adjourn. 


| PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 


House do 


to a telegraphic report of the proceedings of this 
House, of the 20th instant, which does great in- 
justice to a portion of my constituents. The par- 
agraph is as follows: 


‘Mr. Loean read an account of a Republican meeting 
| held in Aurora, Indiana, sympathizing with Brown.”’ 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mryattention has been called || 


I desire to state that the city of Aurora—one of | 


the flourishing cities of Indiana—is a city loyal to | 


the Constitution and to the laws of the land, and 
that no such meeting was held there. The citi- 
zens of that place are not willing to rest under the 
imputation, fora moment, of having sympathized 

| with men who disturb the peace of the country. 
Mr. McKNIGHT. I rise to make a personal 
explanation, and I ask the gentleman from North 
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me the floor to make an inquiry, or a series of 
inquiries. As] occupied the floor by the courtesy 
of the gentleman from Virginia, if I had, at any 
time during my statement, understood that he 
wished to reclaim the floor, I would, doubtless, 
have felt bougg@ to yield it. But, owing to the 
noise and tumult on that side of the House, with 


| gentlemen calling to order, I did not hear the gen- 


tleman from Virginia asking me to yield the floor. 
If | had heard him, I would undoubtedly have 
felt bound to yield the floor, as I oceupied it by 
his courtesy. - 

Mr. PRYOR. The matter is just this: I in- 
tended to yield the floor to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania for a specific purpose; and when he 


| went on,in violation,as I conceived, of that agree- 


| right!’? 


mentand understanding,to make a speech obnox- 
ious to the line of my argument, and to the object 
of my speech, I considered it as done in bad faith. 
Hence Lemployed the language which appears to 
be offensive to him. He explains now, that he 
did not hear me arresting him in that course of 
argument; and with that explanation, without an- 
other word, I withdraw the remark. [** That's 
*'That’s good!”’ from the Democratic 


| benches. 


| the Republican benches.] 


Mr. McKNIGHT. That is quite satisfactory, 
sir. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
now adjourn. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, called for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman 
withdraw that for a moment? I ask leave to in- 
troduce a resolution. [Cries of ** Object!’ from 
I ask that it be read 


I move that the Housé do 


for information. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, and several other 
Republican Members, objected. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I can read the resolu- 
tionmyself. Loffer this resolution for the purpose 
of organizing the House for twenty-four hours, 
by the election of Hon. Tuomas Corwin as 
Speaker, in order that we may pass the deficiency 
bill, and provide for redeeming the credit of the 
Government and paying its contractors and cred- 
itors. 

[Loud cries of ** Object!”’ and eails to order.] 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is not in order. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. All I want to show 
is that the Republican members object to the in- 
troduction of this resolution. . 

Mr. WINSLOW. I renew my motion to ad- 
journ. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 
order. 

The CLERK. The motion to adjourn is pend- 
ing, and a question of order cannot be raised. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. I appeal from that 


I rise toa question of 


| decision. 


| only come to order. 


Carolina to withdraw his motion for that purpose. || 


Mr. WINSLOW. I withdraw my motion for 
that purpose, if the gentleman will give me the 
floor after he finishes his remarks. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. Certainly. I desire to say, 
that in the report of the colloquy which occurred 
between the gentleman who occupied the floor 
yesterday [Mr. Pryor] and myself, I observe the 

| following paragraph: 

“Mr. Pryor. I cannot allow the gentleman, under a 
false, hypocritical pretense, to inject a flagitious speech 
into mine.”’ 
| I desire to say, that when I took my seat I did 
not hear that language on the part of the gentle- 


man from Virginia, though probably he used it, | 


as the reporters have got it. I merely wish to 
state, that I cannot understand what foundation 
the gentleman had for any such allegation or such 


I certainly understood him to yield | 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. T insist on 
the question of adjournment being put. 

The CLERK. That is precisely what the 
Clerk is trying to get done, if members would 
} The motion is made that 
the House do now adjourn, and the yeas and nays 
have been demanded on it: 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The motion to ad- 
journ has been withdrawn. The gentleman with- 
drew it with the understanding that he was to have 
the floor to renew it. 

The CLERK. Well, he did renew it. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. He has not renewed 
| it. The gentleman will say so. 
Mr. POTTER. I call the gentleman to order, 
The question being on ordering the yeas and 
nays on the motion to adjourn, 


Mr. BUFFINTON called for tellers on the yeas 
and nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Watpron 
and Jonn Cocurane were appointed. 

The House divided; and hh tellers reported— 
ayes 42, noes 130. 

So (one fifth voting in favor thereof) the yeas 
and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 102, nays 101; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Adrain, Thomas L. An 


derson, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Bote 
ler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Briggs, Bristow, 


| Burch, Burnett, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, 
Corwin, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Davidson, H. Win 
ter Davis, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Ed 
mundson, English, Florence, Garnett, Gartrel!, Hamilton 
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Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hat@n, 
Hawkins, Hickman, Hill, Hindman, Houston, Howard, 
Hughes, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, William Kellogg, Kilgore, 
Kuukel, Lamar, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Logan, Love, 
Mailory, Elbert 8. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, Mc- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Laban T’. Moore, Syden- 
ham Moore, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, 
Niblack, Noell, James C. Robinson, Peygpn, Phelps, Pryor, 
Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, Ruffin, Scott, Scranton, 
Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. 
Smith, Stanton, James A. Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, 
Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vance, Webster, Whiteley, 
Winslow, and Wright—102. 

NAYS —Meeers. Charles F.Adams, Aldrich, Alien, Alley, 
William CC. Anderson, Ashley, Ashmore, Babbitt, Beale, 
Bingham, Blake, Brayton, Butlinton, Burlingame, Burn- 
ham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Case, John 
B. Clark, Cleméns, Colfax, Conkling, Curtis, Dawes, Dela- 
no, Duell, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, Farns- 


worth, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gilmer, Gooch, Gra- | 


ham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Hoard, 


Holman, Humphrey, Mlutchins, Ervine, Junkin, Francis W. | 
Lee, | 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Charles D. Martin, McKean, | 


Kellogg, Kenyon, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, 


McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Montgomery, Morrill, 
Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, 


Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, | 


Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, William Stewart, Tappan, 
Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vallandig- 
ham, Vandever, Wade, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, 
Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel! Washburn, Wells, Wilson, 
Windom, and Woodruff—101. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

During the vote, 

Mr. COVODE stated that he had paired with 
Mr. Leaxe till Thursday next. 

Mr. PEYTON moved to dispense with reading 
the names. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And thereupon (at forty minutes past three 
o'clock, p. m.) the House adjourned til] Tuesday 
next, 

IN SENATE. 
Tuespay, January 3, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. P. D. Gurtey, | 


D. D. 


The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 


proved. 
CLERKS IN THE SECRETARY'S OFFICE. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
Senate a report of the Secretary of the Senate, 
showing the names and compensation of the per- 
sons employed in his office d 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. HAMLIN presented the petition of Na- 


thanie! Clark, praying compensation for services 
in preventing certain cannon falling into the hands 
of the enemy during the war of 1812; which was 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented the petition of John 
Livermore, a soldier of the war of 1812, praying 
that the pay of invalid pensioners may commence 
from the date of their disability; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CHANDLED presented the petition of 
Nancy M. Gunsally, formerly widow of Lyman 


M. Richmond, praying for a renewal of pension | 


or half pay; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions.- 

Mr. KING presented the memorial of the Gov- 
ernor and other officers of the State of New York, 
praying the adoption of a system of instruction 
on board of the United States ships-of-war; which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BROWN presented an additional paper 
in relation to the claim of George P. Stiles; which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. IVERSON presented the memorial of Ed- 
ward D. Tippett, complaining of the decision of 
the Court of Claims in his case, and praying a re- 
vision thereof; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also presented the memorial of Lieutenant 
John L. Worden, of the Navy, complaining of 
the decision of the Court of Claims in his case, 
and praying a revision thereof; which was referred 
to the Comtet thee on Claims. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE presented a petition of eiti- 
zens of Watertown, Wisconsin, praying the es- 
tablishment of a harbor of refuge at the mouth of 
Grand River, on Lake Michigan; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented two memorials of citizens of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, praying the establishment 
of a harbor of refuge at the mouth of Grand River 
on Lake Michigan; which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


uring the year 1859; | 











|| ished that the people of other States of this Confederacy 


| 





| for the removal of the land office for the second 


| Lands. 
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Mr. DAVIS presented the petition of John H | slavery in this Commonwealth, they have the same ri 
. c 7 . 7 o . . , , t 
Wickizer, of Tilinois, praying compensation for | ' tetain that feature in their domestic institu fd 


services and expenses incurred in taking the cen- 
sus of California, in 1850; which was referred to | 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, presented a reso- 
lution of the Legislature of Arkansas, in favor of | 
the location of the railroad to the Pacific on or | 
near the thirty-fifth parallel of north latitude; | 
which was alee to lic on the table, no special | 
committee on that subject having been at present 
appointed. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, in favor of a law granting to the 
clerk of the circuit court of each county, in said 
State, a copy of the Journals of both Houses of | 
Congress; which was referred to the Committee | 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- | 
ture of Arkansas, in favor of a modification of the | 
laws of Congress regulating trade and intercourse | 
with the Indians; which was referred to the Com- | 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


ture of Arkansas relative to confirming the selec- | 
tion of swamp lands, and granting patents thereto; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas relative to the passage of a law 


for the relief of all persons who located lands by || 


preémption belonging to the Cairo and Fulton | 
railroad; which was referred to the Committee on | 
Public Lands. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas relative to reducing the price of 
all public lands to all actual settlers; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also. presented a resolution of the Legisla- | 
ture of Arkansas relative to the passage of a law 


j 
| 
| 
j 
| 
i 
| 
; 
j 
i 


land district in that State; which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas relative to permitting actual set- 
tlers on reserved lands to make entry and pur- 
chase the same at the graduated price thereof; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public 


He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas relative to the passage of a law 
legalizing and confirming all the entries of the 
public lands belonging to the United States within 
the several railroad reserves in said State, which 
were entered in good faith; which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 


ROCHESTER UNION MEETING. 


i} 





Mr. KING. 


I have had sent to me the pro- 


Rochester, in the State of New York, on Tuesday 
the 28th day of December last, the last resolution 


| of which is as follows: 


* Resolved, That copies of the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be forwarded to each of the United States Senators from 


|| this State, and also to the member of Congress from this 
ree apn Mpeg te ty ert ee | the attention of the Senate, I am gratified in being 
| both Houses of our national Legislature.” | 


respectfully requested to cause the same to be presented to 


Although these proceedings appear in a news- 
paper, I have a letter from the secretary of the 
meeting stating that they are the official proceed- 
ings, and have been sent to me for the purpose 
mentioned in that resolution. Lask leave to pre- 
sent them, and I ask that the resolutions of the 
meeting may be read. 

Mr. BROWN. What paper is that? 

Mr. KING. A Rochester paper. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tions will be read. 

The Secretary read them, as follows: 


The resolu- 


of our common country have made prominent the question 
of the continued union of the States composing our Con- 
federacy; and whereas, it has been thought proper for the 
citizens of Rochester to assemble in public meeting to de- 
clare their sentiments on this question : Therefore 

“« Resolved, That we affirm and reiterate our fealty and 
attachment to the Union of these States, and that we cor- 
dially unite with the great body of our people in the dec- 
laration of our firm and determined purpose 
‘must and shall be preserved.’ 

Resolved, That while we are free citizens of this great | 
Republic, we feel jealous of the liberties we enjoy under 
our own independent sovereignty, and are thereby admon- 


have the same franchises and should be left tree to enjoy 
them; that, while we had an undoubted right to abo 


| 
| 
‘+ Whereas, recent events occurring in different portions 


this Union | 


tions, found 
as it was, in nearly all the States in the original compact 


that bound us together to defend the palladium of our com- 
mon freedom. 

* Resolved, That in our relations with the southern States 
we will, so far as in our power, cheerfully accord to them 
what we claim for ourselves, the free and unmolested ex- 
ercise of sovercign rights and privileges, and will manfully 
and faithfully aid them in their defense inst Oghallowed 
and treasonable designs of any combination of men, under 
whatever guise, whether political, fanatical, or pseudo-re- 
ligious. 

** Resolved, That we hold in utter disregard and contempt 
the cant and sneers of all those disorganizing and seditious 
fanatics who go about the streets of our cities and towns 
claiming to be wiser than their fathers, and better than 
their neighbors, and hold mutinous public meetings and 
secret conclaves, to impress upon the unsuspecting and 
peaceable of our fellow-citizens the dangerous and unholy 
doctrine that he who is not an abolitionist is a thief, a rob- 
ber, and a murderer; and we hold him morally guilty of 
such crimes who openly or covertly endeavors to incite 
the slaves of the South to rapine and violence, or encour- 
ages fanatical emissaries to go forth on the errand of pro- 
moting such an end. He is emphatically, in the judgment 

, of this meeting, a traitor to the social obligations that bind 


|| us in a glorious Confederacy, and should be avoided by all 
2 s || honest, conservative, and Union-loving citizens. 
He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- || 


** Resolved, That the late insurrectionary movement of 
| John Brown, and those who conspired in person with him, 
| in his treasonable and murderous assault upon the peace- 
able citizens of Virginia, at Harper’s Ferry, has our most 
| unqualified condemnation and severest rebuke, and we 
consider his punishment, and that of his confederates, not 
only just, but demanded both by the offended laws of the 
| country, and by the magnitude and dangerous tendency of 
| the offense; and should a like occasion arise, we pledge 
ourselves, if need be, and to the utmost of our power, in 
person and with our fortunes, to protect and defend the 
constitutional rights and privileges of the South, and main- 


|| tain those fraternal relations which exist between her and 


| the free States, and which must never be severed, but held 
sacred and cherished as the guarantee to the onward progress 

| of our country. 
* Resolved, That, while we revere the teachings from 


|| the pulpits of the free States, so far as they are confined to 


the legitimate objects of church organization, we consider 

all interference from that source, with the constitutional 
| rights of our southern brethren touching the institution of 
| slavery, not only entirely unwarranted, but calculated to 
| incite disloyal and treasonable action, to engender strife 

and disaffection, aud repugnant to most of those who wish 
the spread of the Christian religion, and desire to maintain 

intact the sacred compact which binds together these States 
in one common sovereignty. 

** Resolved, That we cannot too strongly rebuke the senti- 
ment that the election of a President by a constitutional 
majority, having views of public policy with which the 
minority do not coincide, would furnish a just cause for the 
dissolution of our Union. We hold such sentiments to be 
disorganizing and traitorous, odious to all patriotic and 
Union-loving men, and disgraceful to the civilization of the 
age ; and we hereby give to our fellow-citizens East, West, 
North, and South, our most solemn pledge, that whoever 
may be elected President of these United States, in a con- 
| stitutional way, shall receive from us, in the lawful dis- 
| charge of his duties, the same willing obedience and ener- 


|| getic support which we have given to each and all of his 


| predecessors; and we hereby declare our firm and unalter- 
| able purpose to sustain and protect him, in the lawiul dis- 
| charge of those duties, from all enemies within or without, 
| at home or abroad. 


|| Resolved, 'That copies of the proceedings of this meet- 
| ceedings of a Unior meeting held in the city of | 


ing be forwarded to each of the United States Senators from 
| this State, and also to the member of Congress from this 
| district, at Washington; and that they be, and hereby are, 


|| respectfully requested to cause the same to be presented to 


both Houses of our national Legislature.”’ 


| Mr. KING. Mr. President, in presenting these 
| resolutions, and bringing the proceedings of this 


|| meeting of citizens of the State of New York to 


| able to say that neither now nor at any time since 
| the Federal Constitution was adopted, have the 
| people of that State ever for one moment hesitated 


| or doubted in their attachment to our republican 


| form of government, or in their devotion to the 


|| Union. They not only do not entertain hostility 


| to, or dissatisfaction with, the Union, but the 

| love their country, and their whole country, with 
all the devotion that patriotism inspires. The 
| people of the State of New York entertain the 


| sentiment common to them all—one common, res- 


olute determination that ‘*the Union must and 
shall be preserved.”’ ; 

| Desires and efforts may at times appear in party 
| leaders to turn this common sentiment, universal 
in that State, to party account. I think such ef- 
fort has been made in Union meetings recentl 
held; but such efforts themselves prove the streng 
of this sentiment which is universal there. 

The proceedings of the meeting whose resolu- 
tions have just been read speak fer all political 
| parties. But, Mr. President, as a representative 
| of the State, without any such authority as these 
| resolutions furnish, I should not hesitate, on the 





|| subject of the Union, to speak for all—for Demo- 


_crats and Americans as well as for Republicans. 
They are all friends of the Union. At this meet- 


PAPO om 
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ing in Rochester there was some disorder and a 
division of opinion on the question of adopting 
the resolution which condemns the sentiment that 
the election of a President by a constitutional ma- 
jority, having views of public policy with which 
the minority do not coincide, would furnish a just 
cause for a dissolution of the Union, and which 
pledges support to a President constitutionally 


elected and protection in the lawful discharge of | 


his duties, from all enemies within or without, at 


home or abroad. On that resolution the commit- |) 


tee which reported the resolutions were equally 


divided; on all the rest they were unanimous. | 
The resolutions were, however, all reported by | 


the committee and all adopted by the meeting, as 
appears by the reportof their proceedings. I think 
the division of the committee on the resolution 
mentioned did not arise from any disagreement as 
to the sentiment of the resolution, but from the 
reluctance of the Democrats on the committee to 
give expression to any sentiment that might offend 
their*party friends in Congress who are in the 
habit of salking of a dissolution of the Union upon 
the happening of this or that contingency. 

The meeting at Rochester was called by alarge 
list of signatures, without distinction of party; and 
I especially call the attention of Senators on the 
Democratic side of the Chamber, who have ex- 
pressed a purpose to dissolve the Union of the 
States if a Republican shall be elected to the office 
of President, to the fact that Democrats partici- 

ated largely in the proceedings of the meeting. 

he published letters from those not present, m 
reply to invitations to attend the meeting, are all, 


or nearly all, from prominent and distinguished |} 
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On motion of Mr. CHANDLER, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of citizens of Ottawa county, || 
Michigan, praying for the construction of a harbor of refuge | 
atsome suitable point on the eastern shore of Lake Mich 
igan, presented December 8, 1859, be referred to the Com 
mittee on Commerce. | 


On motion of Mr. DOOLITTLE, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Raymond Reynolds, asol- | 
ier in the war of 1812, praying to be allowed a pension, | 
resented December 12, 1859, be referred to the Committee 
n Pensions. 


On motion of Mr. DOOLITTLE, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of officers of the State and 
members of the Legislature of Wisconsin, praying the 
adoption of a system of instruction for the improvement of 
the personnel of the Navy, on the files of the Senate, be 


ota 


| referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| indemnity for losses 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Democrats of the State, and all, every one of them || 


in favor of the Union. I can say to those Sena- 
tors with entire confidence that, in any attempt 
to carry into execution any such purpose asa dis- 


ceive aid or comfort in New York trom those who || 
act politically in the organization of the Demo- | 


cratic 
avowe 
as enemies of the country, no better than traitors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What dispo- 
sition does the Senator propose to make of the 
resolutions just read ? 

Mr. KING. I move that they be laid on the 
table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. HAMLIN, it was 


arty, than they would from open and 


Republicans who denounce disunionists | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
Ordered, That Lydia Ford have leave to withdraw her | 


petition and papers from the files of the Senate. 


On motion of Mr. WADE, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial! of citizens of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, praying that a systein of instruction may be intro- 
duced on board the United States ships-of-war, as a means 
of improving the personnel of the Navy, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

On motion of Mr. HARLAN, it was 

Ordered, That Mary B. Hook, widow of James H. Hook, 
have leave to withdraw ber petition and papers from the 
files of the Senate. 


On motion of Mr. HARLAN, it was 
Ordered, That Sarah Smith Stafford, heir of James B. 


Stafford, have leave to withdraw her petition and papers | 


trom the files of the Senate. 
On motion of Mr. KING, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Bishop Potter, of New 
York, and other clergymen, and a memorial of Insurance 
Companies of New York, praying that a system of instruc- 
tion may be introduced on board the United States ships- 
of-war, as a means of fmmproving the personnel of the Navy, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Nayal Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. COLLAMER, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of the Goyernor and mem- 
bers of the Legislature of the State of Vermont, prayi 
that a system of instruction may be introduced on boar 
the United States ships-of-war, as a means of improving the 
personnel of the Navy, on the files of the Senate, be referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. FESSENDEN, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of members of the Senate 
of Maine, praying that a system of instruction may be in- 
troduced on board the United States. ships-of-war, as a 
means of improving the personnel of the Navy, on the files 
oo Senate, be referred to the Committee on Nayal 

airs. 


On motion of Mr. FOSTER, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of executive officers and 
members of the Legislature of Connecticut, praying that a 
aymtem of ee may be rn on board the United 
states ships-of-war, as a means of improving the personnel 
of the Navy, on the files of the Senate, be referred to che 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 





} 


} 


1} be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, and referred to 
|; the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


| benefit, on the files of the Senate, 
|} mittee on Claims. 





On motion of HAUN, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Dr. A. T. Wright, praying 
ustained in consequence of his ex- | 
pulsion from Mexico, be withdrawn from the files of the | 
Senate, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

On motion of Mr. DAVIS, it was 

Ordered, That the reports of Major Delafield and of Major 
Mordecai, of the United States Army, as communicated to | 
the Senate on the 14th of May, 1858, by the Secretary of 
War, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, and re 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs and Militia. 

On motion of Mr. DAVIS, it was 

Ordered, That the petition and papers in the case of 
Alexander Randall, executor of Daniel Randall, deceased, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and Militia. 


On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of George Phelps, a messenger 





GLOBE. 


Rey to Temecula. 


|| of Louisiana, praying that t! 
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He also asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 33) to 





| modify the sea-service pay of pursers in the Navy; 


its title, and referred to 
Affairs. 


POST ROUTES IN CALIFORNIA. 
The Senate 
resolution su 


“7 


wily 


which was read twice y 
the Committee on Nava 


proces to consider the following 
mitted by Mr. Gwix, December 
1859; which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Oftice and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of ¢s- 
tablishing post routes from Los Angeles, via Anheim, San 
Juan, Capietruno, San Louis Rey, to San Tyee, San Louls 


HOUMAS LAND GRANTS. 
Mr. SLIDELL. I ask that the petition of res- 


idents and owners of the Houmas lands in the 
parishes of Ascension and Iberville, in the State 
ie act approved June 
2, 1858, to provide ‘for the location of certain 
confirmed private land claims in the State of Lou- 
isiana, and for other purposes,’’ may be repealed, 
and that Congress will direct any investigation it 
may see fit into the subject of these claims, be 


| withdrawn from the files of the Senate. 


in the office of the Quartermaster General, praying to be |} 


|| allowed compensation for the time he was employed after 


office hours, on the files of the Senate, be reterred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


On motion of Mr. SLIDELL, it was 


Ordered, ‘That the petition of Marie Genand, sole heir of 
John Hudry, praying the reimbursement of money advanced 


t } |} and expended in 1814 and 1815, by said Hudry tor the Uni- 
solution of the Union, they would no more re- || 


ted States, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and Militia. 

On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of Francis Huttmann pray- 
ing remuneration for the loss sustained in consequence of 
the illegal proceedings of the collector of customs at San 
Francisco, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
( 


. 


Sommittee on Conimerce. 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of 8. W. Holliday 


On motion of Mr. BIGLER, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial of Franklin Peale, praying | 
remuneration for his inventions and improvements in the 
machinery and processes for refining and coining the pre- 
cious metals, of which the United States has received the 
he referred to the Com 


On motion of Mr. CLARK, tt was 


Ordered, That the petition of Joseph Wilcomb, a soldier | 
in the war of 1812, praying for an invalid pension, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 
Mr. CRITTENDEN asked, and by unani- 


mous consent obtained, leave to introduce a joint 
resolution (S. No. 4) to allow a credit to certain 
disbursing officers therein mentioned; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. BINGHAM, in pursuance of previous | 
notice, asked and obtained leave to introduce a 
bill (S. No. 29) for the relief of Arthur Edwards 
and his associates; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred, with the report of the Court of 
Claims, on the files of the Senate, on the claim of 
A. Edwards, J. Owen, and J. Davis, to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

He also asked, and by unanimous consent | 
obtained, laave to introduce a bill (S. No. 30) for | 
the relief of Sheldon McKnight; which was read | 
twice by its title, and referred, with his petition 
and papers on the files of the Senate, to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, asked, and by 
unanimous consent obtained, leave to introduce a | 
bill (S. No. 31) for the relief of Theresa Dardenne, 
widow of Abraham Dardenne, deceased, and their 
children; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred, with the papers on the files of the Sen- 
ate, to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MALLORY, in pursuance of previous 
notice, asked and obtained leave to introduce a 
bill (S. No. 32) to increase and regulate the pay 
of the Navy; which was read twice by its ttle, 
and referred t 


o the Committee on Naval Affairs. | 


Under ordinary circumstances, Mr. President, 
this petition should have taken the direction of 
a reference to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims; but, inasmuch as the course of my col- 
league directly, and of myself indirectly, in rela- 
tion to the passage of the bill referred to as to the 
matter involved in this petition has been impugned, 
and my colleague is still chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims, [ think it would 


/ not be proper that this paper should take that 


| direction. 


The next most appropriate committee 


_ would be the Committee on the Judiciary; and 
I now make the motion that the reference be made 


to that committee; but I will not ask the present 
consideration of the subject by the Senate. I will 
defer the consideration of my motion until the 
opposite parties, who I understand are now rep- 
resented by their agents in Washington, shali 
manifest a dissent from such a course. If they 
think proper to ask for a special committee, o1 
suggest to me that it would be more agreeable to 
them, and more promotive of the public interests, 


| that a special committee should be appointed for 


that purpose, my colleague and myself will very 
cheerfully assent to suchareference. My motion 
now is, that the paper be taken from the files and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. I do 
not ask for the present consideration of the 
motion. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I would suggest to the 
Senator, though I do not wish to object to his 
course at all, that he should recollect that his col- 
league is also a member of the Judiciary Com 
mittee. 

Mr. SLIDELL. I ought to observe that my 
colleague in relation to this matter—I have anti 
cipated that objection—of course would not act as 
a member of the Judiciary Committec, and would 
not participate in its deliberations. I do not wish 
the present consideration of the subject. [am 
perfectly willing that, if the agents of these par- 
ties who have made charges which I wiil not pre 
tend now to qualify by their proper name, are 
desirous that a reference should be made to a seiect 
committee, and do not desire its investigation by 
the appropriate committee, I have no objection; 
neither has my colleague. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
does not ask the consideration of the motion to- 
day. 

Mr. SLIDELL. [I leave it until to-morrow. I 
am perfectly willing that the Senator from Ver- 
mont should make a motion for the reference to 
a special committee, and I will accept it. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I never had a man speak 
to me on the subject in the world. I merely wished 
to bring to the gentleman’s mind the fact that his 
colleague was on the Judiciary Committee, and he 
could as well act on one committee as the other, 


| the Committee on Private Land Claims being the 


| appropriate committee ordinarily. 


| 
| 


Mr. SLIDELL. The difference is this: my 
colleague is chairman of the committee on Private 
Land Claims, and probably it would not be ex- 
actly in order that he should not be present at the 
Sitehelcas of that committee, This objection 


does. not apply to the Judiciary Committec; and 
if any gentleman now present chooses to amend 
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my motion by proposing to refer it to a select | point of fact; there will be a settlement of the 


committee, I have no sort of objection; neither 
has my colleague. 

Mr. GWIN. I think the 
would be the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CLAY and others. Let it lie over. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. Unquestion- 
ably the Senator from California is not right in his 
supposition. The Judiciary Committee is un- 


doubtedly a more cr Ng phe committee than the | 


Committee on Public Lands. There are legal 

questions to be examined, of the most abstruse 

and difficult character, in regard to this matter. 
Several Sewarors. Let it lie over. 


proper committee | 


ii 
i} 


j 
| 


‘The subject was therefore allowed to lie over. | 


TILE PRESIDENT 8 MESSAGE. 


On motion of Mr. BROWN, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the motion submitted by Mr. | 


Bricnt, on the 27th of December, 1859, to print 
the annual message of the President of the United 
States and the accompanying documents. 


Mr. BROWN. When the motion was sub- 


mitted, immediately after the reading of the mes- | 
sage, to print it, | said in my place that I desired | 
an opportunity of submitting some remarks in | 

i have been very sorry to see it as- |) 
sumed in various newspapers since that lL intended | 
to attack the President, or to attack the message. | 


rervard to it. 


Nothing has been further from my purpose; and || 


I regret exceedingly that any such publication 


should have gone tothe country; and I avail myself | 


of this, the very earliest moment, to make the cor- 
rection. Lhavenoattacktomake onthe President, 


none on the message; except, indeed, it be assumed || 


that to express, in respectful terms, my dissent 
from some portions of the message, may be re- 
garded as making an attack. I may say, sir, in 
this connection, that I entertain for the President 
of the United States now, as I have always enter- 
tained for him, the most profound regard; and if 
my personal feelings toward him were not of this 
character, still his age, experience, and long and 
distinguished service, would shield him against 
any attack from me. But I hold to the right of 
( very citizen, and, of course, of every Senator, to 


express, in courteous and respectful phrase, any | 


dissenting opinion he may entert in from the views 
of the President. 

Now, sir, with these preliminary remarks, I 
call attention to the language employed by the 
President on the fourth page, first column, of his 
message, as I find it in pamphlet form: 


** | cordially congratulate you upon the final settlement by 


| the United States. 


| Territories! 


slavery question in the Territories. 
** Neither Congress’’— 


continues the President— 


| nor a Territorial Legislature, nor any human power, has 


any autbority to annul or impair this vested right.’? 

Again, I agree most cordially with the Presi- | 
dent. When the Supreme Court has settled a 
constitutional question, there is no power right- | 
fully lodged anywhere else, in Congress, in a | 


Territorial Legislature, or in any other power || 


known to this Government, to annul or destroy | 
it. The President is right in declaring what the | 
decision of the Supreme Court 1s; again right in | 
following up that declaration by the other, that 
there is left no power anywhere to disturb aright 
adjudged to be vested by the Supreme Court of 
He continues: 

“The supreme judicial tribunal of the country, which is 
a coirdinate branch of the Government, has sanctioned and | 
affirmed these ptinciples of constitutional law, so mani- 
festly just in themselves, and so well calculated to pro- 
mote peace and harmony among the States. It is a striking 
proof of the sense of justice which is inherent in our pev- 


| ple, that the property in slaves has never been disturbed, 


to my Knowledge, in any of the Territories.”’ | 

Property in slaves has never, to the knowledge 
of the President, been disturbed in any of the 
To that, sir, I cannot give my as- 
Property in slaves has been disturbed in 
Territories. Sir, what is the whole contro- 


sent. 
the 


| versy in Kansas but the disturbing of slave prop- 
| erty in a Territory? 


Yet in the very next sen- 
tence the President continues: 

“Even throughout the late troubles in Kansas there has 
not been any attempt, as I am credibly informed, to inter- 
fere, in a single instance, with the right of the master.”’ 

No interference, in a single instance, with the | 
rights of the master! Sir, has not the whole dis- 
turbance in Kansas, from the beginning down to 


| the present hour, been a disturbance of the rights | 


the Supreme Court of the United States of the question of | 


slavery in the Territories, which had presented an aspect 
so truly formidable at the commencement of my adminis- 
tration.’’ 


if I thought that the President of the United 
States was accurate in his statement of the fact, I 
should receive his congratulation with great pleas- 
ure. There is no citizen of the Republic who 


be as the President states it. 
Court has done everything in its power to settle 
the slavery question, fam quite willing and highly 
rejoiced to admit; but that it has settled the ques- 
tion is, I think, not true in point of fact. These 
doubts are created from what we see on all hands, 
every hour in the day,and in all parts of the Con- 
federacy. 
newspaper controversy, what mean the contro- 
versies in State Legislatures, what mean the con- 
troversies In the two Houses of Congress, what 


means the commotion which we see North and | 


South, East and West, if the question has in fact 
been settled? Sir, I hold that ithas not been set- 
tled; that. differences of opinion exist now as they 
have long existed; and that they give rise daily 
to coutroversies between the two sections of the 
Union. The President continues: 

“The right has been established of every citizen to take 
his property of any kind, including slaves, into the com- 
mon Territories belonging equally to all the States of the 
Confederacy, and to have it protected there underthe Fed- 
eral Constitution.”’ 


I agree, in that, precisely with the President. | 


The right to carry slave property to the Terri- 
tories as you carry any other kind of property 
has been adjudged by the Supreme Court, and it 
that judgment shall be respected by the people 
and by alf the departments of the Government, 
and faithfully carried into execution, then the 
sentence which I first read will be found true in 


of the master? WhenJohn Brown led his robber 
gang triumphant through the Territory, threaten- 


| ing to shootdown slaveholders in cold blood and | 


carry off their property, was that no interference 
with the rights of the master? Why, sir, what | 
has this whole four years’ controversy in Kansas | 
been about? Who does not know that it was a 

controversy between slaveholders on the one side | 
for the maintenance of constitutional rights ad- | 


judged them by the Supreme Court, and which | 
the President, | am happy to say, affirms in this |) 


message, and a counteracting sentiment of anti- 
slavery men on the other side to destroy and annul 
those rights. i 
to this conclusion, that this is his honest and heart- 

felt belief, 1 am not standing here to question; but | 


very instant, imperiously called upon to pass ad- 
ditional laws. 

I will not say that this position taken by the 
President and maintained by others, is taken by 
the one or maintained by the other because slave 


| property happens to be the pera kind of prop- 


| outbreaks and depredations. 


erty in controversy ; but this [ will say, that when 
property of every other kind and erage upon 
the high seas or upon the land, whet ler within 
the limits of this Republic or beyond its limits, is 
assailed, is destroyed, or is threatened with de- 
struction, we are not told by the President that it 
will be ** time enough’’ to act after the mischief 
is done. Now, sir, I turn to a different part of 
this message. On page 11, the President says: 

‘*T deem it to be my duty once more earnestly to recom- 
mend to Congress the passage of a law authorizing the 
President to employ the naval force at his command, for 
the purpose of protecting the lives and property of Ameri- 
ean citizens passing in transit, across the Panama, Nica- 
ragua, and Tehuantepec routes, against sudden and lawless 
r I shall not repeat the argu- 
ments employed in former messages in support of this meas- 
ure. Suffice it to say that the lives of many of our people, 
and the security of vast amounts of treasure, passing and 
repassing Over one or more of these routes, between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, may be deeply involved in the action 
of Congress on this subject.”? 


This and other passages show that the Presi- 
dent calls upon the Congress now instantly to act, 


|| urges us, from year to year, to act for the protec- 


tion of property in Central America and in the 
South American Spanish States. It seems that it 


| will not be ‘*time enough”’ to act in reference to 
| these interests ‘‘after the mischief is done,’’ but 
| you are told to strengthen the arm of the Execu- 
| tive now. What does the President say about the 
| action of Congress? 


** But, can Congress only act after the fact, after the mis- 


| chief has been done? Lave they no power to confer upon 
| the President the authority in advance to furnish instant 


| 


1 
if 


| 


i} 
| 


| 
i 


That the President’s mind led him || 


| L appeal to you, Mr. President, and to Senators || 


What mean newspaper comment and | 








|| of all pce who surround me, and to the coun- | 


' Pn eX i || facts which I have pointed out? 
would more cordially rejoice at finding the fact to || 


That the Supreme | 


ready to believe. 


time enough to strengthen the arm of the judici- | 


'| the President says, that it will not be ‘ time 
enough *? when this fact shall be shown in a court | 


| 
try, whether it can be justly said that there has 
been no interference with the rights of the mas- | 
ters, the slaveholders in Kansas, in view of all the | 
ry > " | 
Then, the Pres- | 
ident continues: 
‘Had any such attempt been made, the judiciary would | 
doubtless have afforded an adequate remedy. Should they | 
fail to do this hereafter, it will then be time enough to | 
strengthen their hands by further legislation.”’ 
That the judiciary of Kansas have done all in | 
their power to maintain the constitutional rights | 


| of every_citizen, and of citizens of every section, | 


I do not pretend to deny. That they would have | 


done even more, if their arms had been strength- || 


ened by the legislation of the country, I amequite 
t But, sir, I do not admit in the | 
language of the President that, when it shall be | 
further shown that the judiciary is not upholding | 
the rights of slaveholders, as guarantied by the | 
Constitution, ‘it will then be timeeenough to | 
strengthen their hands by further legislation.”’ 
Sir, it will not be time enough. It will not be | 


ary when that arm has been stricken down in a | 
fruitless effort to uphold the Constitution and the’ 
rights of the southern people. It is never time 
enough to pass additional laws after mischief has 
been done. And if I shall be enabled to show, 
as I think I shall, in the progress of my remarks, | 
that the law as it now stands, is utterly insuffi- | 
cient for the protection of slave property in the | 
Territories, then I shall conclude, contrary to what | 





of justice, but that the time has already arrived, | 
and Congress is to-day, at this very hour, at this | 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


| 





redress should such a case afterwards occur? Must they 
wait until the mischief has been done? and can they apply 


|| the remedy only when it is too late ?”’ 


Sir, linvoke you to take that language and apply 
it to the subject of that protection which Lask. I 
ask you in the very words of the President, ap- 


| plied to the difficulties in South America, whether 


Congress cannot act now in reference ‘to difficul- 
ties in Kansas; whether it will not be too late to 
act after the mischief shall have been done? If 
we can, in advance of the mischief being done, as 
the President contends, strengthen the arm of the 
Executive for the protection of property in Cen- 


| tral America, I ask why you cannot, in advance 


of the mischief being further done, strengthen the 
arm of the judiciary and the Executive in Kansas 
for the protection of our property there? Sir, | 
shall go with the President and with his friends 
here for further legislation to protect the rights of 
others in Central America. Pao not distrust the 
patriotism of the President; I am not afraid to 
trust him with an army and a navy to protect our 
rights in Panama, Nicaragua, Mexico, or in any 
other part of the habitable globe. I have great 
confidence in his discretion, great confidence in his 


| patriotism, great confidence in his wisdom; but 


while I say this, I claim the right to call upon the 
President and his friends to strengthen the arm of 
the judiciary and the arm of the Executive for the 
protection of my rights in Kansas, and the rights 
of the people whom I represent. 

I am told that there is no necessity for this; that 
the Constitution, as expounded by the Supreme 
Court, aided by the common law, furnishes us all 
the remedy which we need. Does the Constitu- 
tion, aided only by the common law, furnish other 
people all the remedies they need? If so, for what 
purpose does Congress sit, for what purpose do 
the State Legislatures sit? The Constitution and 


| the common law are in force in all the States, and 


whatever rights they guaranty, are secured; and 
if they furnish sufficient guarantees to me, why 
do they not furnish sufficient guarantees to others? 
What, Mr. President, is the whole basis of legis- 
lation? Is it notto supply remedies whereby you 
may secure those rights guarantied by the Con- 
stitution? Whenever any man shows that he has 
a constitutional right, and comes to Congress, or 
goes to the Territorial Legislature, orto that power 
which makes the laws, and says, ‘‘ here is my 
right—I want a guarantee, and sufficient guarantee 
by adequate legislation,’’ he makes a point which 
you must respect, That is what we ask; and it 
is all we ask. We come with the Constitution, 
and say this Constitution guaranties us rights, and 
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1860. 
it gives us no remedies: we want eneliine where. 
by we can assert and maintain our rights. 

“The Constitution, ine Xpress terms, rives tothe 
slaveholder the right to pursue his slave into any 
of the free States of this Union, to recapture him 
and bring him back. It was a right guar untied 
by the Constitution in the beginning—no more 
clear and explicit, however, than the right of which | 
I speak Seale: What was that right worth un- 
til the Constitution was aided by legislation? The 
right existed, the common law e »xisted; but neither 
the one nor the other, nor both combined, rave to 
the slaveholder any adequate o or sufficient remedy. 
Congress, during the first eight years of its exist- 
ence, while Ge sorge Washington was yet President, 
aided the Constitution b statutory law. After 
fifty years of practice cane ‘rit, when the ingenu- | 
ity of man had so circumvented this early statute 
of 1793, and it had failed from the maladministra- 
tion of its enemies—what did Congress do? After 
fifty years, Congress interposed and passed an- | 
other law. Why these laws? Did not we have 
the Constitution ? Did not we have the Constitu- 
tion, aided by the common law? And yet, I re- 
yeat, neither the one nor the other, nor both com- 
bane, gave us any sufficient remedy. We found 
the remedy for a violation of our constitutional 
rights in the legislation of Congress. 

Then, sir, I say, in regard to this other right, 
if it be a right guarantied by the C onstitution to 

carry my slave to Kansas, and have him protected | 
after | get him there—and that it is so, the Presi- 
dent affirms, agreeing in this with the Supreme || 
Court—I want to know whether | am not equally 
entitled to legislation for the protection of the 
right, to secure me the remedies in that case, that 
{ was in the other. Am I any more in the one 
case to be left to the naked Constitution, unaided 
by legislation, than I was in the other? Will you 
tell me that the Constitution, as expounded by the 
Supreme Court, aided by the common law, gives 
nie’ the only remedy that [am entitled to? The 
affirmation of the Supreme Court does not mag- | 
nify or in any wise expand my constitutional 
right; it only defines what the right is. If it had 
been admitted on all hands that I had the right, 
the Supreme Court would have been called on to 
do nothing. The court has given me no right 
and supplied me no remedy which I did not have 
before; it has simply affirmed what was the right 
already existing. 

Now, sir, having said this, I ask gentlemen on | 
all sides what law there is in Kansas to-day, or 
in any other Territory, to protect me in the rights | 
thus admitted tobe mine?) The common law and 
the decisions of the courts secure me in rights, 
butafford meno remedies. Sir, did not you have 
the common law and the decision of our courts |! 
for the rendition of fugitive slaves without legis- 
lation? Did not you ‘have the common law and 
the decision of courts for the prote ction of rights | 
upon every other clause of the Constitution, with- 
out legislation? Why was legislation necessary | 
in these cases? It was because the common law 
and the Constitution, aided by the courts, were | 
insufficient. 

I will now, Mr. President, with the indulgence 
of the Senate, proceed very briefly to show how 
it is and why itisthatacourt can supply us with | 
no remedy, there being no statutory law. The || 
ordinary offenses against this property as, in fac 
against every other species, especii ally if it - 
animal property, are of a character not to be | 
reached by a court which has nothing to admin- | 
ister but the Constitution and the common law. 
Suppose that I go to-morrow with my slaves to 
Kansas, and some one or more of the vagrant 
followers of John Brown decoys my slaves from 
my possession and secretes them, will some Sen- 
ator, who takes the contrary side from myself, 
tell me what is to be my remedy in that case? 
Upon what law shall I base my action? I am told 
that | may bring a civil action—an action sound- 
ing in damages. So I may; but when I have re- | 
covered my r judgme nt, as by mere possibility 1 1] 
might, I find that the offender i is insolvent; what 
then?’ For my trouble, I shall have the satisfac- 
tion of footing a bill of costs, and losing the nom- 
inal or other damages that I may have r recovered. || 
Then, sir, suppose some other man of equally 
vicious temper, sits down in close proximity to | 
me, and sells spirituous and vinous liquors to my | I do not know, sir, that it would be 
slaves—keeps them drunk all the time, produces || to pursue these remarks any further. 
mania a potu, renders them totally worthle ss as |! 


Is that an of- 
ommon law or to the Con- 


what is my remedy in that case? 
fense known to the 
stututlio n? 


to obe y my authority; tells them they are 
fools to work at my ‘bidding, and to abandon my 
service and go away. Is that an offense known 

So i 


to the common law or tothe Constitution? 


nitum. Butif these be offenses dangerous, nay, 
sir, destructive to this character of property, and 


common law, how are they to be punished? How 
are the offi nde rs to be reached unless I can have 
statutory law? I am aske : at this point, if not 
audibly, certi haly silently, by some cf my brother 
Senators, whether it is possible Lam going toask 
Congress to enacta slave code. L reply with th 
utmost frankness that I wanta code of laws which 
shall be adequate and sufficient for the protection 
of my property. If it ple ases you to ¢ all it aslave 
code, why call it so. I eallit simply laws for the 
protection of my j 
| ranted in asking under the guarantees of the Con- 
stitution, as expounded by the Supreme Court. I 
no more ask a slave code than you ask a horse 
code, ora cow code, ora dry-goods code, You 
ask for your property adequate and sufficient pro- 
| tection—laws adapted to its nature, its kind, and 
its description—laws upon which you can stand 
before the courts and vindicate rights cuarantied 
by the Constitution. [ask no more; and so long 
as I have a tongue to speak, lect that tongue be 
nalsied if ever l consent to take less. F 


Senators with any extended remarks on this sub- 
ject. I have only felt itdue to my own position 
to show wherein | differ with the President of the 
United States, and why 1 make known before the 
Senate and before the country, in clear and dis- 
tinct terms, what itis we ask. 
than you, no more than Senators from any other 
| part of the Confederacy. Isthere one among you 
| all who will consent to be deprived of your equal 
| ri¢hts in the common Territories? Is there a 
Senator upon this floor who does not claim for 
himself and for the people whom he represents, 
the right to go into the Territories, 
him, and that his people shall go and take with 
them whatever is recognized as property by the 
laws of the State from which they That is 
alll ask. Youclaim that your live stock is prop- 
erty, that your dry foods are property, that your 
machinery is property. These and a thousand 


ro. 


cause they are so you ‘claim the right not only 
to take them into the Territories, but to take them 


of Panama, to other parts of the hi abit able globe, 
and you come to this central Government, 
to it: ** We 
protec tion when we have passed beyond the limits 
of the State where we reside.’ 
stant demand? Is itnot ademand recognized by 


to your property in Mexico, in the € 
ican, and South American State $? 
erty is to be 
the Union, including the 


Territories 


military power of the ( 
laws as the President calls upon you to make, 


the Constitution declares to be 
the Supreme Court has 
the Presidest tells you is prope rty, 


prope rty, 


ery to turn me away and say: 
the Constitution says it is property; 
law may admit that it is property; the courts are 
right.’”’ 

sut I have shown yon that they 
us with no remedies. They may 
with suits, but they will be 


sup ply 


| therefore pay costs. It is very idle to sue 


offender w 


costs. 


} 
| 
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Suppose some other comes and teaches | 
my sl aves sedition, tells them they are not bound | 
freat | 


might go on and multiply these offenses ad infi- | 


yet offenses not known to the Constitation and | 


roperty, such as I am war- | 


I do not feel disposed, Mr. President, to weary | 


We ask no more | 


and take with | 


other things owned by you are property, and be- 


|| across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, of Nicaragua, 


saying || 
» demand of you that youshall give us | 


Is not that acon- | 


the President in this very message with reference 
‘entral Amer- 
If your prop- 
followed, not only to every corner of 
, but beyond 
the limits of the Union, upon the high seas, and 
into foreign countries, and there protected by the 
tovernment, aided by sue . 


| want to know whether my property, that whic . 
which 
said is property, which 
is not also to 
be protected by laws, and whether it is not mock- 
** Go to the courts; 
the common 


fair and just and will decide all ‘that is legal and 


ean supply 
us 
‘suits In which we 
| obtain judgments against insolvent debtors, and 
an 
1en nothing can be gained buta bill of 


profitable 
My prin- 
cipal object was to disabuse the public mind of a! 
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an attack on the President. The Senate will bear 
me witness that I have not attacked him to-day. 
i solemnly asseverate that I have notattacked him 
elsewhere, at any time, at any lace, or under any 
circumstances. I have but dissented from his 
opinions, That was my right, and I but per- 
| formed a solemn duty when I declared that my 
opinions differed from his. Shall it be assumed 
that a citizen) dare not e xpress his opinions be- 
cause they differ from the opinions of the Prest- 
| dent? Sfiall | be told that because I am a Dem- 
ocrat, and choose to differ from the President, I 
must merge the character of a Senator and a ps a- 
triot into the groveling character of a petty poli- 
tician; that I must not, lam a Democrat 
and the President is a Democrat, express opinions 
different from his, lest I disturb the harmony of 
the party? Sir, there breathes not a man in all 
this wide Re public that is more devoted to Dem- 
ocratic principles than I; but | would scatter the 
Democratic party to the remotest corners of the 
earth before | would hesitate a moment to express 
the honest convictions of my own heart. I have 
no fear of disturbing the Democratic party or its 
harmony; no fear of endangering sound principles. 
|| It is by honest, fair discussion that you eviscer- 
ate truth here and elsewhere. 
I have been asked elsewhere—and probably 
there is a whispering in the mind of some one 
who hears me to the same effect now—why are 
you so tenacious of this principle of protectign to 
slave ry in the Territories? Whatdo you expett to 
ace omplish by it? With that frankness which I 
trust is a part of my character, I will tell you why 
Iam so tenacious. I know that you can never 
plant slavery in the Territories unless you afford 
it protec tion—prote ction based on statutor y law. 
Without such protection, there never will be an- 
other slave Territory; and without slave ‘Territo- 
ries you can never have slave States. You have, 
I believe, five Territories now. Youare already 
called on, during the present session, to organize 
three more. These Territories will rapidly pop- 
ulate, and as rapidly come knocking at the door 
| for admission into the Union. You commenced 
with thirteen States only a little more than three 
quarters of a century ago—dating from the birth 
of the Constitution, not so long as that—and now 
you have thirty-three, five Territories already or- 
ganized, and three asking for organization. Of 
these thirty-three States, fifteen are slaveholding 
States, and eighteen are non-slaveholding. Under 
your present = y, all the Territories outstand- 
ing, organized and unorganized, and all the terri- 
tory to be acquired hereafter, will but add to the 
number of free States; and then, sir, the boast 
made on the other side of the Chamber—that when 
they get the power they will so mold the Consti- 
tution, according to the forms of the Constitution 
itself, as to give them uncontrolled sway—will be 
carried out with all its force and allits power. It 
cannot be long, under the present ord r of things, 
before the anti-slavery sentiment of this country 
| will have brought into the Union, and added to 
| the non-slave sholding States now in the Union, a 
sufficient number of States to give them the two 
|| thirds required to change the Constitution. That 
being done, the enunciation so vauntingly made 
by the distinzuishe d Senator from New York, 
and followed up by others, that you mean to 
crush out slavery under the forms of the Consti- 
tution, will have been acc complished I see that 
things are rapidly drifting in that direction. I see 
that we can have no more slave States unless we 
can plant slavery in the Territories; and I see that 
that cannot be done unless you protect the slave- 
holder in his rights. If we can have no more 
slave States, then twenty years will not pass be 
fore a change of the Constitution will enable 
anti-slavery sentiments of the North, under 
forms and guarantees of the Constitution, 
amended, to overthrow slavery. 

I hope I am understood. I am tenacious upon 
this point, because I want to multiply the number 
of cave States. I want to multip ily the number 
of slave States because I am, and alw ays have 
been, a genuine constitutional Union man. I lov: 

| the Union of our fathers, and yield to no man in 
|| deep, earnest, heartfelt devotion to it. They mad 
la slaveholding Union. Washington and Jefferson 
, and Madison, and other illustrious patriot 3, abe 
took a prominent part in the formation of this 
| Union, were themselves slaveholders, and they 


because 


the 
the 


aus 
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. | 
gave to slave property the guarantees which the | 


Constitution contains, as expounded by the Su- 
preme Court. By the Union which they madel 
am ready to stand; for it I am ready to fall; and 
I will never stand idly by, and see, by your timid 
time-serving policy, that Union undermined and 
forced to tumble into ruins. 

Nor am I willing to take the position which the 
President assigns me, of entrenchment behind the 
courts. No,sir. Noman has higher veneration 
for courts of justice than I have. No man enter- 
tains a deep r, more heartfelt reverence for the 
judges of that illustrious court, which to-day sits 
in this Capitol, than Ido. Suir, I venerate, I re- 
vere, | almost reverence these old judges; but 
when I sec them on their trembling limbs tread- 
ing your streets, I cannot disguise from my own 
mind that all these old men,in the lapse of a few 
years, not more than fifteen or twenty at most, 
must pass from the stage of active existence. The 
venerable ChiefJustice isalready overeighty years 
of age; I am told that the majority of his associ- 
ates are Ovcr seventy. 


men hold out? When they are gone, and the 


How long can these old | 


entlemen on the other side of the Chamber shall | 


have taken possession of the executive and legis- 
lative Government, what will happen? That 
bench now adorned by a Taney, by a Catron, 
by a Nelson, and by other illustrious judges, 
will be occupied by such gentlemen as those on 
the other side of the Chamber. When that day 
comes, what will become of the Dred Scott de- 
cision behind which I am asked to entrench 
myself? Sir, it will pass away as ‘the base- 
less fabric of a vision.’’ These Senators and 
other persons outside the Chamber who sympa- 
thize with them, will carry their opinions upon 
the bench, and will as remorselessly overturn the 
decision rendered by the prevent judges as they 
would overturn a decision sounding In mere dol- 
lars and cents. Yet, sir, with these facts before 
us, sceing them as we do, we are asked to give 
upall struggle to maintain ourconstitutional rights 
through the law-making power of the Govern- 
ment, and to rely entirely on the courts. Sir, 
others may pursue that course which to them 
seems best; I will pursue my own, and leave to 
time, the great tester of all truths, to determine 
whether [ am not right. 

Sir, I have investigated this 
in all its bearings, have sounded it to its deepest 
depths, have run through it in all its various rami- 
fications, and the deliberate settled conviction of 
myown mind—I should be unworthy of my coun- 
try if i did not live up to that conviction—is, that 
slavery can only be maintained by legislation, 
positive legislation, and that you are bound to 
give it that protection which you give to other 
property. By that 1 mean protection suited to 
its character and to its description, not meag- 


uestion, I think, | 


erly ond stintedly dealt out, but fully and freely, | 
according to the guarantces of the Constitution | 


under which we live. With this I shall be satis- 
fied; with less than this 1 will not be satisfied. I 
am for this, because this is guarantied to me by 
the Constitution and theeUmion under the Con- 
stituuion. I am for it, because I think these guar- 


antees, carried out in good faith, will perpetuate | 


the Union, and that nothing else will. The Union 
cannot exist if its guarantees are not secured. 
The Union cannot and ought not to exist unless 
every citizen of every State gets all that the Con- 
stitution guaranties to him. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, I desire, 
also, to submit a few ebservations upon one por- 
tion of the President’s message referred to in the 
remarks of the honorable Senator [Mr. Brown} 
who has just preceded me. 
first place, that what strikes me with great force 


I will remark, in the-| 


is the very great change which has come over the | 
opinions of Mr. Buchanan within the last twelve | 


years. Twelve years ago, sir, Mr. Buchanan 


stated deliberately to the American people that | 
**the inference, in his opinion, was irresistible | 


that Congress had the power to legislate upon the | 


subject of slavery in the Territorics.”’ To-day, as 
President, he uses this language: 

*“ The right has been established of every citizen to take 
his property of any kind, including slaves, into the com- 
mon Territories belouging equally to all the States of the 


Confederacy, and to have it protected there umder the Fed- | 


eral Constitution 
Legislawire, nor any human power, has any authority to 
anwul or impair this vested right.” 


Sir, is it not most remarkable that aman of the | 
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ability and experience of that honorable man || memory, after ihe lapse of fourteen years—a gen- 


should, at the ripened age of fifty years and up- | 
wards, deliberately declare that the question is 
so free from all doubt that, in his opinion, the 


| inference is irresistible that Congress has the 


/it. At that time there were but very few individ- 


Neither Congress, nor a Territorial || 


power to legislate upon the subject of slavery in 
the Territories; and now, for some reason, in the 
later years of his life, and after he has passed the 
period of threescore years, should so completely 
change his opinions on this question as to main- 
tain and declare, as the Executive Magistrate of 
the United States, that ‘* neither Congress nor a 
Territorial Legislature, nor any human power,”’ 
has the right to resist the introduction of slavery 
into the Territories of the United States, or ** to 
annul and impair that vested right?’? What an 
extraordinary change has come over the opinion 
of this man within the last few years! 

But, sir, the change which has come over his 
opinion is no greater than the change which has | 
come over the opinions of hundreds and thousands | 
of men in the southern States. In 1846 the opinion 
found few advocates among the men of the South, 
that Congress had not the constitutional power to 
legislate upon the subject of slavery in the Terri- | 
tories. [tis a new thought, it isan after-thought. 
It is not an original conclusion to which they have 
come, but itis the result of a revolution in their 
own opinions, forced upon them, as they suppose, 
by the consideration of what they may deem to be 
their interests or their political necessities. Having 
taken different grounds, they have dictated to the 
party in power, during the last and present Ad- 
ministrations, a change In its opinions and its pol- | 
icy. A very honorable gentleman, the Vice Pres- | 
ident of the United States, for whom I entertain 
the highest respect, in a late speech delivered in 
Kentucky, used the following language, speaking 
of the different state of circumstances under which 
the men of the South now find themselves, com- | 
pared with what it was ten years ago: 


“We have the Executive, we have the laws, we have 
the decisions of the courts, and that isa great advance 
from where we stood ten years ago.’ 


tleman from Keatucky, and he was beaten by his 
constituents for it, who did not vote against this 
congressional prohibition the first time it made its 


| appearance in the Halls of Congress after 1820. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Ido not deny that many 


| of them voted against the congressional prohibi- 


tion which was sought to be applied in 1846; but 
what I say is this, that there were very few of 
them who took the ground at that day that the 
Congress of the United States, under the Consti- 


| tution of the United States, had not the power to 
| make the prohibition if they sought to apply it. 
| The whole history of this Government, from the 


beginning down to 1847, was a history of prohi- 
bition or limitation of slavery on the part of Con- 
gress; and there never was an act organizing any 
Territory under the authority of the United States 


| which did not in the act itself recognize the power 


of Congress to legislate upon the subject of sla- 
very previous to 1847; but I shall have occasion 
to refer to them more in detail before I conclude 
my remarks on this occasion. 

I desire for a single moment now to inquire into, 
and if possible to probe this thing to the bottom, 
and to understand the presiding spirit which has 


|| brought aboutall this revolution of sentiment upon 


this question in this country. The truth is that 
the South have changed their ground on the whole 
subject of slavery, slavery in the abstract, and 
slavery in its relations to the legislative and judi- 


| cial powers of thisGovernment. We stand where 


your fathers stood, and where you yourselves 
stood but a very few years ago, on this ques- 
tion of slavery. You then, and your fathers, 
admitted slavery to be an evil, to be tolerated as 
a necessity, because you could not see your way 
to get rid of it; but you did not take the ground 


| that slavery was a blessing—that slavery was in 


| ing man is that of a slave. 


. i} 


Another honorable gentleman, a member of this | 
body—lI refer to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. | 
Toombs |—is represented to have made a speech 
at the Concert Hall in Augusta, in the State of 
Georgia, on the 9th of September last, in which he 
used in substance the following language, if he is 
correctly reported. I read from a report which I 
found in a newspaper at the time: 

‘“‘ He stated that in 1846 there were but four men in Con- 


gress, Democratic or Whig, who did not hold to the doc- 
tripe of congressional prohibition.” 


Or that Congress had the power, as I understand 
it, to prohibit slavery in the Territories of the | 
United States; and from 1846 down to this present | 
time, what a change has come over the minds of | 
the men of the South, and to what an extent has | 


_and is making most rapid strides. 


accordance with natural right. You have not until 
within the last few years assumed the doctrine 
that the natural and normal condition of the labor- 
It is within the last 
few years that this doctrine has been promul- 
gated at the South, and I grant that it has made 
It reaches 


| your schools and it reaches your churches and 
it reaches your public journals, 


| It is the true and only beneficial relation. 


‘-Mr.CHESNUT. With the permission of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, I deny that the position 
at the South is that the normal condition of the 
laboring man is that of slavery. The position is 
that the normal condition of the African among 
us is that of slavery, and the proper condition. 
That 


is the ground we assume as the position, not of 


| the white laborer, but of the African laborer in 


that change reached the members of the Demo- || 
cratic party at the North. | 


Mr. TOOMBS. Iwill correct that. There are 
two errors in that statement. My remark was 
confined to the House of Representatives, and 
related only to northern Representatives, With 
that correction, the statement is true. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I accept the correction 
made by the honorable gentleman. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I would remark to the gentle- 
man that the votes are on record in the other 
House. I referred to the votes on the two mil- | 
lion loan bill. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. lt wasin February, 1847, 
that Mr. Calhoun, as the Senator from South Car- 
olina,introduced on the floor of the Senate, for the 
first time, this doctrine that the Constitution of its | 
own force guaranties the right to takg slaves into | 
the Territories of the United States; and at the 
same time, in another resolution which accom- | 
panied it, denied the power of Congress to inhibit 


uals among the prominent men then atthe South 
who maintained thatdoctrine. They have changed | 


_ their ground, and they have sought to change the | 


ground of the so-called Democratic party of the 
country, using the organization of that party as 


|| the ground of negro slavery alone. 


this country. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that some of the leading men of the South, 
at least, and some of the leading journals of the 
South, do not undertake to justify slavery upon 
The cele- 


| brated Review of Mr. DeBow, the Richmond En- 


quirer, a few years ago, the Charleston Mercury, 
the Richmond Examiner, the book published by 
Mr. Fitzhugh, which was commended to the peo- 
ple of the South, take the ground and justify 


|| slavery not because slaves are negroes, the de- 


' seendants of Ham, but put it upon the broader 


an institution to force on a revolution in opinion || 


on this question, and to a very great extent, [ con- 

fess, they have already succeeded. 
Mr. TOOMBS. I do not wish to interrupt the | 

gentleman at all; but I say there was but a single 


individual in the other House from the South, ac- || 


cording to my recollection—I speak merely from 


| hope he wil 


ground, and the only defensible ground upon 
which slavery can rest, if it rests upon any foun- 
dation at all, that the natural and normal condi- 
tion of the laboring man is that of a slave; that 
the true ground on which to recencile this con- 
flict between capital and labor is, that capital 
should own its labor and not hire it. 

Mr. CLAY. That is a very grave accusation 
which the Senator makes against the South, and 
it is one which he should not make, unless he is 
fortified by sufficient evidence. [deny it. I chal- 
lenge the production of any evidence to support 
it. I say that it is wholly unfounded, in fact, 
and that it does not correctly represent the senti- 
ment of the people whom | have the honor to 
represent, or I believe the people of any portion 
of the southern States; and when the Senator 
vouches any evidence whatever to sustain it, I 

Seattle not an extract contained in 
his own note book, but the original from which 
he deduces it, in order that we may test the cor- 


| rectness of the extract when compared with the 


context from which it may be garbled. 
Mr. BROWN. By the permission of the Sen- 
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ator from Wisconsin, I beg his attention to this 
precise point. I am one of those who announced, 
more than ten years ago, that I regarded slavery 
as a great moral, social, and political blessing; 


that it was the normal condition of the negro | 


race; and now, with the indulgence of the Sena- 
tor, I will give him very briefly the reasons why 
I thought so. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. That is not so material. 

Mr. BROWN. I am not going to make a 
speech, but I want the Senator to understand what 
is our position, and why we apply it to the negro 
and not to the white man. We saw that hiscon- 
dition in slavery, instead of debasing him, had 
elevated him, and that the three.or four million 
necroes in bondage in the southern States of this 
Union, as to moral, social, and religious blessings, 
not only compare favorably, but stand immeas- 
urably above millions of the same race in freedom 
anywhere; and I put that proposition to the Sen- 
ator now, that the four million southern slaves 
have, as moral, social, and religious beings, and 
occupy, a higher position than four million of the 
same race anywhere on the top of the globe. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, I shall, 
perhaps, from what has occurred, be compelled to 
refer to some southern authorities bearing on this 
question. I do not say that all the leading men 
of the South, or the leading presses of the South, 
to-day take the ground that the laboring man is a 
slave, whether white or black, but 1 do maintain 
that some of the leading presses at the South, and 


some of the leading men at the South, take that | 
position, and justify slavery upon the ground that | 
the true way to reconcile this troublesome ques- | 
tion of capital and labor is simply this: that capital | 


should own its labor and not hire it. The honora- 
ble Senator from SouthCarolina, [Mr. Hammonp, | 
the colleague of the gentleman who just inter- 
rupted me, in his famous speech, delivered here, 
denominated the ‘*mud-sill speech’’—I speak of it 
with no disrespect, but merely to designate the 
specch in which that term was used by him—sub- 


stantially took the ground that the laboring white | 


men of the North were slaves in fact, though not 
in name, as much so as the negroes of the South 
who are actually held in the condition of slavery. 
That is one authority. 

Mr. CHESNUT. Before the Senator reads 
his extract, with his permission I would say that 
the opinion as well as the feeling of the people of 
South Carolina upon that subject, and I suppose 
the opinion and the feeling of all other persons 
who think at all, is that the white man, whether 
he be a laborer or not, stands in this country upon 
the same full, equal right of citizenship. We 
make no distinction except where the man is 
not a laborer. 
ceptions of this whole subject to suppose that 
the white men of the South, those of respectable 
character, those who command influence, those 
who contribute to the character and the welfare of 
the country, are not laborers. Sir, itis our pecu- 
liar, distinctive characteristic that we are all labor- 
ers. Many of the gentlemen speak of the free 
laborer of the South. They speak as if they 
never saw one. [I would say to gentlemen now 
you behold a free laborer of the South; I bear 
the commission of the State of South Carolina; 
[am a free laborer of the South. Can it be sup- 
posed that we stigmatize and stultify ourselves? 
No, sir. The true position is this: that the only 
proper, the only beneficial relation which can 
exist between the two races now in the South, is 
that which does exist of mastery upon the one 
part, subserviency and obedience on the other— 
a mastery mild, benign, beneficial, and altogether 
right—beneficial to both races, peculiarly so to the 
subservient race. That is the true position; and 
I speak it now that the gentleman may not after- 
wards place upon the people of South Carolina 
the ridiculous idea that we hold in contempt the 
white free laborer—that we contemh ourselves. I 
care not what extracts he may read. I speak 
from knowledge. I speak for myself, that to be 
the true ground, the real opinion, the only feeling 
in South Carolina, that if there is a difference it 
is the man who does not labor suffers in the com- 
parison throughout the entire South. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, I do not 
deny that men at the South differ in their opin- 
ions, some maintaining that the dectrine that the 
natural condition of the laboring man, his normal 
condition, is that of slavery, applies to the negro 





It is one of the gravest miscon- | 
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race, and to the negro race alone; but I maintain, |} 


at the same time, that there are leading men at 
the South, and leading presses at the South, who 
undertake to justify slavery not upon the ground 
of negro slavery as an exceptional institution 
alone, but upon the broad ground and the higher 
eround that capital should own its labor and not 
hire it. 

Mr. PUGH. I hope the Senator wil! permit 
me to interrupt him. 1! want to make a sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Ifthe gentleman is from 
the South, at this stage of the discussion I witli 
give way. 

Mr.PUGH. No,sir; Il wish to say something 
to you as a northern man, if the Senator will per- 
mit me. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I desired to address my- 
self to the Senate; and when I was speaking upon 
a subject which concerned particularly southern 
States, and was addregsing myself to southern 
men, I consented to be interrupted by them. If, 
however, my friend from Ohio desires to say any- 
thing special, I have no objection to hear him. 

Mr. PUGII. I was about to suggest to the 
Senator that the shortest way to settle the fact was 
to name some man or some newspaper, because | 
have heard just such suggestions as that made a 
thousand times to the people of the non-slave- 
holding States, and I believe it has done more to 
produce this ill blood than any other course of 
assertion. Now, the Senator is contradicted; let 
him give the authority, and it can be easily settled 
one way or the other. ; 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Well, I name the Rich- 


mond Examiner, which said: 


‘* Our objectin these preliminary remarks is to show how 
unwise it is for the South to attempt to justify negro slavery 
as an exceptionalinstitution. It isthe only form of slavery 
which has excited the prejudices of mankind, and given rise 
to abolition; the only kind of slavery which has not been, 
until recently, universal. The experience, the practices, 
and the history of mankind amply vindicate slavery in the 
abstract as a natural, universal, and conservative institu 
tion. In justifying slavery in the general or abstract, we 


have to contend with the prejudices growing out of the Af- | 


rican slave trade, outof the crue] treatment of slaves where 
ever that trade exists, and the still greater prejudices of race 
and color. Still, it is shown by history, both sacred and 
profane, that domestic slavery is a natural, normal, and, till 
lately, universal institution.’’ 


The Richmond Enquirer [ will name for an- 
other 
Mr. CLAY. 
a moment? I did not hear the words, ** white 
slavery,’’ in the extract which he has read, and J 
want to know now, after reading that extract 
merely, severed from the context, by what au- 
thority he maintains that the Richmond Exam- 
iner holds to the doctrine that slavery is the nor- 
| mal condition of the laboring classes of al] races 
I say that the very extract he has read fails to 
sustain his allegation, and I venture io assert that, 
if he will produce the whole article, it will dis- 
prove it clearly. 
| Now, Mr. President, with the Senator’s per- 
mission, allow me to remark that | have some 
reason to be sensitive upon this subject, because 
my own language has, by garbling a speech 
which I delivered five years ago, been interpreted 
as an evidence against the institution which I 
maintain is a blessing both to the white and the 
black man; and the misrepresentation has been 
reiterated time and again, although upon this 
floor, on more than one occasion, I have corrected 
it. I find that this North Carolina thief and ren- 
egade, Helper, has introduced it into his book, 
although if he had consulted the records of the 
Senate, he would have found that the very pre- 
ceding sentence, and the succeeding sentence to 
that which he quoted, denied the deduction which 
he made from it, and disproved the imputation of 
an opinion which he attributed to me. Hence, I 
| say In respect to this, the Senator deals unfairly; 
he deals unjustly towards the South; ay, sir, I 
think he deals unjustly to himself as an American 
Senator dealing with a grave and important sec- 
tional question, thus to quote a detached sentence 
or paragraph from a newspaper, and attribute 
opinions to the editor which the very paragraph 
itself does not sustain. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Asto the meaning of the 
paragraph I have read, that is a question of con- 
struction between the honorable Senator and my- 
| self. 

Mr. CLAY. Tf ask for the word “‘white’’ there. 





Will the Senatorpardon me for 






———— 














Mr. DOOLITTLE. It seems to me perfectly 
clear that the construction I give is correct. It 
claims that slavery cannot be defended as an in- 
stitution based on negro slavery alone. The Rich- 
mond Enquirer, at one time, and under the admin- 
istration of one editor of that paper, took, as I 
understand it, the same ground, when it said: 

“Until recently, the defense of slavery has labored under 
great difficulties, because its apologists—for they were 
merely apologists—took half-way ground. They confined 
the defense of slavery to mere negro slavery, thereby giving 
up the slavery principle, admitting other forins of slavery to 
be wrong, and yielding up the authority of the Bible, and or 
the history, practices, and experience of mankind. Uamean 
experience, showing the universal success of slave society, 
and the universal failure of free society, was unavailing to 
them, because they were precluded trom employing it by 
adinitting slavery in the abstract to be wrong. The detense 
of mere negro slavery involved them in still greater diffi. 
culty. 

“ The line of defense, however, is now changed. The 
South’’— 

The editor undertakes to speak for the South— 

“The South now maintains that slavery is right, natural, 
and does not depend on difference of compiexion.”” 

Mr. Johnson, a celebrated gentleman from the 
South, in a specch delivered in the city of Phila- 
delphia, said, openly, that the ground on which 
the South stands is, that capital should own and 
not hire its labor. But, sir, it is not material to 
my present purpose to inquire how many or how 
few ofthe men of the South now maintain the same 
views. Most certainly, I shall not stand here to 
question for one moment the sincerity of tifose 
gentlemen who disclaim such extreme opinions, 
and maintain that slavery should be confined to 
the negro race alone. I take them at their word, 
and precisely what they now say. Their posi- 
tion 18, that negro slavery is a blessing, a divine 
institution. blessed of God, and should be blessed 
by man. That I anderstand to be the ground 
upon which the gentlemen nowstand. Well, sir, 
that is substantially all that I intended to say im 
the beginning, when I was interrupted, and that 
is, that the South have changed their ground on 
this question of slavery—negro slavery, if you 
please. How long is it since the leading men of 
the South, and in all the States of the South, your 
judges upon the benches of your supreme courts, 
your statesmen in Congress and out of Congress, 
took the ground which the Richmond Enquirer 
stated was taken by the South, that slavery was 
an evil to be apologized for, to be borne as a ne- 
cessity rather than bear something worse? How 
long is it since you have taken the ground that 
slavery isa blessing—blessed of God, to be blessed 
by man; a divine institution, on which you may 
ask the blessing of the church and the blessing of 
God? It has all come up within the last few 
years; there is no disputing this fact. 

Sir, but the other day, in this very Senate, the 
Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Hunrer,] in speak- 
ing of the course which had been pursued by Mr. 
Letcher, the lately elected Governor of Virginia, 
in relation to some speech on some doctrines that 
had been promulged in Western Virginia, stood 
up here and stated the fact frankly, in substance— 
I speak from memory—that we in Virginia have 
changed our ground; we do not stand where we 
stood anciently; we do not stand where our fath- 
ers stood upon this slavery question—as much as 
to say we do not believe in what Washington 
believed, and Jefferson believed, and Madison be- 
lieved, and Monroe believed, and all the leading 

men of Virginia, for the first fifty years of ourex- 
istence under the Constitution, believed; we have 
changed our opinion in Virginia, and instead of 
now admitting that slavery is an evil which we 
may hope and pray some day may be entirely re- 
moved from the Republic, we now take the ground 
that it is a blessing; that it is a benefit to the 
black man and a benefit to the white. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not find fault with gentlemen when they 
change their opinions . 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him ? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Certainly. 

Mr. MASON. TheSenator, I presume, in re- 
ferring toa Senator from Virginia, referred to my 

' colleague. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I did. 

Mr. MASON. I have nota very distinct recol- 
lection of what opinions he advanced on the occa- 
sion to which the Senator alludes. 1 presume he 

| alludes to a debate during the present session. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. MASON. I think, however, that he has 
been quoted by the honorable Senator, substan- 
tially, correctly. Certainly, I believe that because 
of the agrre ssions committed by the servile States, 
commonly called the free States, upon the condi- 
tion of Afi ican bondage in the South, the mind of 
the South has been more turned toward it, and by 
reason of that further consideration, more delib- 
eration, pondering more deeply upon the relations 
subsisting between the African race in this coun- 
try and the white race, the opinion once enter- 
tained, certainly in-my own State by able and 
distinguished men and patriots, that the condition 
of African slavery was one more to be deplored 
than to be fostered, has undergone a change, and 
that the uniform—I might almost say universal— 
senument In my own State upon the subject of 
African bondage is, that it is a blessing to both 
races, one to be encouraged, cherished, and fos- 
tered; and to that extent the opinion of Virginia 
is different from the opinion entertained by those 
distinguished men who have now gone, but who, 
we believe, best knowing their senuments, if they 
lived in this day would concur with us. That is 
I was not present when this 
debate arose,and I am at some loss to know how 
this question of the merits or demerits of the condi- 
tion of African bondage has arisen in the Senate 
of the United States; for it is a question | should 
think purely abstract, and with which we have 
nothing to do. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, the hon- 
orable Senator who has just taken his seat, was 
not present when the debate arose. This discus- 
sion has grown up and become, in its nature, 
somewhat conversational, in consequence of my 
having been interrupted several times, having 
made in the outset a general remark on this sub- 
ject of slavery, that the men of the South had 
latterly taken different ground from that hereto- 
fore occupied by them, and the honorable Senator 
from Virginia now confirms the statement which 


the present opinion. 


I made, for which Tam much obliged to the hon- | 


erable Senator. Itake it that it must be conceded 
thet the same opinions are not to-day entertained 
or, the subject of slavery, as an abstract question, 
vmong the leading men of the South which were 
cntertaimed for the first fifty years of the« xistence 
of this Government under the Constitution of the 
United States. This revolution is fundamental if 
we go to the very bottom of it, and rests upon 
the ground which the honorable gentleman from 
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| sponsible to the people and chosen for life, this 
power of construction of the Constitution, and, || 





of opinion upon this question, politically and ju- 
dicially, unless we acquiesce in this doctrine, and 
take the ground which Mr. Buchanan has taken 
in his message, this Government is to be broken 
in pieces and the Constitution overthrown. Now, 
sir, we have aright to complain of that. You are 
to convince us by argument, and if you can con- | 
vince us by argument, it is well enough. We 
have no objection to any argument addressed to 
our understanding to convince us of our error; but 
when that argument is to be accompanied by a 
threat that the Government itself is to be destroyed 
unless we accede to this new opinion which you 
yourselves have recently formed, we have a right 
to complain. 

Mr. President, so much has been said, in rela- 
tion to the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Dred Scott case, that I desire 
to submit a few words on that subject also. Ido 
not deny the power of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in any case which comes before that 
court in which it has juridiction to make a final | 
adjudication in that case; but if, in the course of 
that adjudication, the judges of the court give ex- 
pression to an opinion bearing upon a political 
question, I deny that that opinion has any bind- 
ing force whatever upon us, as members of the 
Senate, or upon the President of the United States, 
acting in his capacity as President, either to ap- | 
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cision of judges is, after all, merely the opinion 
of men; ah opinion which must necessarily be 
acquiesced in by the parties whose rights are de- 
termined; but it is not an opinion to be acquiesced 
in either by the legal profession or by political 
parties or by the Senate of the United States acting 
in its official capacity. Their opinions are to be 
treated respectfully, as the opinions of any other 
respectable men; but when we come to act in 


our capacity as Senators of the United States, we 


do not bow down to the opinion which may have 
been delivered in the Dred Scott case, or in any 
other case by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, or by the supreme court of any State in 
this Union. We are reduced to a very strange 
state of things, if the mere dictum, or the mere 
opinion of any one of the courts of the United 
States, is to be received to control the action of 
the legislative body of the Government, or to con- 


trol the action of great political parties. 


prove or to disapprove the legislation of Congress. | 


his Supreme Court have power to decide a case | 


over which they have jurisdiction, because there is || 
no other tribunal to which an appeal can be made; || 


and in a case of that kind, their decision is final 
and binding upon the parties to the suit. Their 
rights, under the decision, become vested; but that | 
any opinion which they may express, in the course 
of that adjudication, is or ought to control the po- 
litical or the legislative action of the members of 
this body, or the political action of the people of 
the United States, I deny altogether, as the most | 
dangerous of all doctrines that ever was promulged | 
on the floor of the Senate or elsewhere. Grant 


though the men upon that bench were angels in- 
stead of men, there would be established in this 
Government an oligarchy as despotic as it is irre- 
sponsible. It was John Randolph, I think, who 


| made that most significant remark, ** the Book of 


Virginia has now stated, that negro slavery is || 


right, a blessing to both races, black and white. 
The churches of the South, the schools of the 
South, the public press of the South, the Legisla- 
tures of the South, and the statesmen of the South, 
to-day maintain that doctrine. From this com- 


parative ly new idea proceed all those tremendous | 


struggles upon this question which the country 
has witnessed the last ten years, It demands 
first, that the power of Congress to restrict or 
limit its expansion shall be given up; secondly, 
that the people of a Territory shall have no power 
to limit or exclude it; and in the thisd place, that 
by a decree of the Supreme Court, which the 
President declares to be irrevocable, the power of 
Congress over this subject in the Territories shall 
be destroyed at one blow, and that the Constitu- 
tion of its own force guaranties slavery under its 
protection in all the ‘Territories we now have, or 
may hereafter ever acquire. 

I do nofcomplain of gentlemen who may change 


their opinions. It is any man’s right—mort, sir, | 


. ‘ . . 
duty—te change his opmion when convinced of 
error; but what | complain of is this: that when you 


| make laws or constitutions. 


Judges comesdefore the Book of Kings.’’ 
Ss 


The business of a court is not to make or un- | 
Their business is 
simply to decide the rights of parties. In arriv- 
ing at that decision, they may and must pass on 
the law itself before they can apply it; but they 


| ceived his official signature. 


Without discussing the question, which has 
been often referred to, whether the Supreme Court 
had or had not jurisdiction over the question of 
the constitutionality of the Missouri compromise, 
I desire, for afew moments, to call your attention 
to the history of the legislation of this Govern- 
ment bearing on that question; and I undertake 
to show that every Aaesialateetiens of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, beginning with 
Washington, and coming down to the close of 
the administration of James K. Polk, every Ad- 
ministration, upon their official oaths, asserted 
and exercised the power of Congress to legis- 
late on the subject of slavery in the Territories, 
and to legislate, by way of restriction, in every 
one of the Territories. ‘To go back to the admin- 
istration of Washington, the ordinance of 1787 
was reénacted during his administration, and re- 
0 It was the eighth 
act, I believe, which ever passed the Congress of 
the United States. In the administration of John 


| Adams, Indiana was organized, in which this same 
| provision was reénacted. Come down to the ad- 
to this Supreme Court, composed of judges irre- || 


minisiration of Mr. Jefferson, who was the apostle 


, and leader of the great Republican party of this 


country: in the organization of the Territory of 


| Orleans, a Territory which was acquired by treaty 
| from France, in which the institution of slaver 


existed under the laws of France, by the seventh 


| and the tenth sections of the act organizing that 


Territory, it was provided that the foreign slave 
trade, andalso that the domestic slave trade, should 
not be permitted in that Territory. Although that 
provision of the Constitution which was to take 
effect in 1808, giving Congress the power to put 


' an end to the slave trade, had not yet taken effect, 


pass upon the question of law merely as the means || 


cision notwithstanding; and the rights acquired 
| under it, whether they are based on aright decis- 


| tribunal. 


| opinion to-morrow, would that change the Con- 


have changed your opinions you insist that we || 
shall also change our opinions, and take the same | 
new grounds which you now take; and say, thatif | 


we of the free States, whom you sometimes denom- 
inateas the majority in this Confederacy, shall still 
maintain the same opinionswhich ourfathers main- 
tained, and your fathers maintained, and upon 
which you have but recently changed your own 
views, and shail honestly exercise our political 
rights, and electa President of the United States,as 
we legally may, who coneurs with us in our opin- 
ion that slavery is an evil and ought not to be ex- 
tended into the ‘Territories, you propose, some of 
you propose, to break up the Government. I do 
not refer, of course, to the honorable Senator from 


Virginia, on my left; but there are those,and men | 


standing in high places, who declare before the 
world that unless we do acquiesce in this change 


| Constitution ? 





| dent, and Chief Justice Taney was his Secretary. | 
‘| That was not the doctrine in relation to the con- | 
| stitutionality of the United States Bank. The 


of arriving at their decision, as incidental to the | 
duty which they have to perform in deciding the 

rights of the parties. The court may decide right | 
or wrong,and whether they decide right or wrong, | 
if there is no appeal from their decision, the par- 
ties in that particular case are bound by the de- 


ion or a wrong decision, become fixed and vested, | 
because there is no appeal to any other human | 


sut, sir, suppose this court should change its 


stitution? Suppose that, in any new case arising 


before the Supreme Court of the United States, || 


this same question of constitutional power should 
be again discussed, and the court should do as this 
court has often done, and as other courts no less 
ableand distinguished have done a thousand times 
in the history of judicial proceedings, overrule 
their own former opinion, would that change the 
Not at all, sir; the Constitution | 
would remain the same. I protest against this | 
monstrous doctrine; and especially when it is | 
promulged by the leaders of the Democratic party 
of the United States. That was not the Demo- | 
cratic doctrine when General Jackson was Presi- | 


Supreme Court of the United States once decided, 
in the course of its judicial history, that a Bank 
of the United States was constitutional. Who 
believes, if that question was presented to that 





|| court to-day, that it would decide that a Bank of : C 
‘the United States was constitutional? The de- |! should make no regulation tending to the emanci- 





in 1804, four years before that time, in the bill 
organizing the Territory of Orleans, the foreign 
slave trade was prohibited; so, too, was the do- 


|mestic slave trade prohibited, and no man was 


permitted to take a slave into the Territory of Or- 
leans for sale at all, and no slave could be taken 
into that Territory, except by a bona fide owner 
removing into the Territory for actual settlement. 
Here, even in relation to the Territory of Orleans, 
where slavery existed, Congress exercised the 
power of legislation upon the subject of slavery, 
and exercised it by way of restriction. I do not 
say that it exercised all its power; I do not say 


| that Congress did all that it could do to prevent 


slavery going into that Territory; but Congress 
did legislate on that subject, and did legislate by 
way of restriction. It provided that, if any man 
took a slave into the Territory for sale, or if any 
man took a slave into the Territory unless he was 
actually emigrating into the Territory, and took 
the slave as a part of his settlement with him, the 
slave should be emancipated—emancipated by act 
of Congress—and the man who was guilty of a 
violation of its provisions should pay a fine of 
$300. So, too, in relation to the cession by North 
Carolina. 

Mr.COLLAMER. Will the gentlemanindulge 
me a moment? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Certainly. 

Mr. COLLAMER. In that same act, in rela- 
tion to the Territory of Orleans, it was further 

rovided that slaves should not be taken into that 
eckecy, either for sale or in families, if they had 
been imported into the United States since 1798. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I am obliged to my honor- 
able friend from Vermont. In the cession from 
North Carolina, it was provided that Congress 
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1860. 


pation of slaves. Why insert such a provision if | 
Congress had no such power? 
section of the act, but I do not desire to take " 
the time which would be necessary to do so. 
accept the correction, and the fact is important. 


Well now, Mr. President, when do we first hear | 


of this celebrated doctrine, which has made so 
much figure before the American people within 
the last six or eight years, of territorial independ- 


ence, squatter sovereignty, or whatever it may be | 


termed, the absolute right of a Territory, just as 


i 
| 


I would read the | 
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the diary of John Quincy Adams, then Secretary || 


of State: 1 


« Merch 3, 1820.—When I came this day to my office, I | 
found there a note, requesting me to call at one o'clock at 
the President’s House. It was then one, and [ immedi 
ately went over. He expected that the two bills, for the 
admission of Maine and to enable Missouri to make acon 


| stitution, would have been brought to him for his signature ; 


soon as it is organized, to legislate for itself upon || 


all matters of internal concern, independent of 
the control of Congress? During the administra- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson, Governor St. Clair, of the 
Northwestern Territgry, first broached the doc- 
trine which figures so largely with a certain class 
of the Democratic party to-day, that the moment 


a Territory is once organized, that moment it be- | 


comes independent of the action of Congress and 
can legislate for itself, Congress having no more 
ower over it than the First Consul of France. 
Mr. Jefferson was then President of the United 
States, and Mr. Madison was his Secretary of 


State. Mr. St. Clair used this language in an ad- | 


dress: 


‘* For all internal affairs, we have a complete Legislature 


of our own, and they are no more bound by an act of Con- | 


gress than by an edict of the First Consul of France.” 


President Jefferson, through Mr. Madison, as | 


Secretary of State, met this doctrine in this style; 
he addressed Mr. St. Clair the following note: 


“Sir: The President, observing in an address lately de- 
livered by you to the convention at Chilicothe an intem 
perance and indecorum of language towards the Legisla- 
ture of the United States, and a disorganizing spirit and 
tendency of very evil example and grossly violating the 
rules of conduct enjoined by your public station, deter- 
mines that yourcommission of Governor of the Northwest- 
em Territory shall cease on the receipt of this notifica- 
tion.”? 


Mr. PUGH. I would ask the Senator where 
he got that extract from Governor St. Clair’s 
speech. Did he ever read the whole speech? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. No, I have not read the 


whole speech; but | have read; as I suppose, the 


substance of it. | 


Mr. PUGH. It shows that the Senator had 
better have done it. Governor St. Clair was not 
speaking of that question at all, but he was en- 


deavoring to persuade the convention of the peo- | 


ple of Ohio, met to form a State constitution, to 
trample under foot the enabling act of Congress. 
It had nothing to do with the Territorial Govern- 
ment. It was a speech delivered in Chilicothe, 
in 1802. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. This was the ground he 
took. that Congress had no control over the Ter- 
ritories when they were once organized; that 
they became States as soon as organized. 
was his idea. 

Mr. PUGH. I tell the Senator, if he will read 
the speech, he will not find any such idea in it 
from first to last. It is evidently a garbled ex- 
tract which the Senator has found im some place. 


That | 


3 do not think he would garble it; but it shows | 


how important it is, when extracts are read, that 
we should know where they come from. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I think I have given the 
substance of the speech. During Mr. Jefferson’s 
administration, there occurred a memorable event, 
bearing upon this subject, never to be forgotten. 
The Territory of Indiana petitioned Congress to 


repeal the slavery restriction. It was refused by | 


Mr. Jefferson’s Administration. It was referred 
to a committee, of which John Randolph was 


and be had summoned all the members of the Administra- 
tion to ask their opinions in writing, to be deposited in the 
Department of State, upon two questions: 
Congress had a constitutional right to prohibit slavery in a 
Territory? and 2. Whether the eighth sec*ion of the Mis 
souri bill (which interdicts slavery forever in the territory 
north of 36° 30 latitude) was applicable only to the terri 
torial state, or would extend to it after it should become a 
State? As to the first quéstion, it was unanimously agreed 
that Congress have the power to prohibit slavery in the 


| "Tervitories.’’ 


| Congress had the power to prohibit slavery ina | 


Asto the other question, whether the word ** for- 
ever \ 
tion, there was a difference of views between the 
members of the Cabinet; but Mr. Adams, in his 
diary, states that Mr. Monroe summoned his Cab- 
inet, and they were unanimously of opinion that 


Whether | 


could extend beyond the territorial condi- || 


| Territory; and in that Cabinet were William | 
Wirt, William H. Crawford, and John C. Cal- | 


houn. 

Mr.CHESNUT. Ithink it is due to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Calhoun to state what I believe to be 
known to most Senators, and is according to my 
recollection, that upon the floor of the Senate, in 
response to this charge, made by the Senator 
from Missouri, Mr. Benton, he denied ever having 
riven such an opinion in relation to the Missouri 
compromise. | state that much, as due to the 
memory of Mr. Calhoun. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If my friend from Wisconsin 


will allow me a moment, I will state that I recol- 


lert very well the denial to which the Senator from | 


South Carolina has alluded. Mr. Calhoun did, 
upon the floor of the Senate, make that denial; 


| but I also recollect that a Senator of this body at 


that time, Mr. Dix, of New York, obtained from 


| the State Department what purported to be an ab- 
| stract from the envelope in which those opimious 


were enclose d. 
not found. 

Mr. PUGH. And never have been. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But the envelope was found 
in the Department. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 
nature of President Monroe; and if, at the time, 
there was no published opinion .given by any 
member of his Cabinet against its constitutional- 
ity, the presumption would be that they acqui- 
esced init. Inrelation to what has occurred now, 
the disclaimer in behalf of Mr. Calhoun of his ever 
having given such an opinion, | have nothing more 
toadd. Nearly twenty-five years had elapsed, and 
if Mr. Calhoun was relying on his memory, and 
his memory alone, he might have been mistaken, 
while Mr. Adams's diary, from which the extract 
is taken, made on the very day when it occurred, 
it seems to me is very strong evidence, to say the 
least, that the members of Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet 
must have unanimously concurred in that opinion. 

Sut let us pass on from 1820, and come down a 
little further in the history of the Government; 


The opinions themselves were 


| come down, if you please, at once to General 


chairman, who peparien against it, declaring that || 


it was unwise and inexpedient to impair a provis- 
ion so well calculated to promote the growth and 
prosperity of the Northwest Territory. 

If you pass on from the organization of the 


Territory of Orleans, and come down to the or- | 


ganization of the Territory of Missouri, in the 
administration of Mr. Madison, the same power 
of Congress was recognized and exercised, though 
not to the extent of exclusion. 


Pass down to the | 


administration of Mr. Monroe, when this very | 


Missouri compromise was passed. When the 
question of the constitutionality of the Missouri 
compromise was before Mr. Monroe, he sum- 
moned his cabinet together and took their opin- 
ions, and they gave their unanimous opigions in 
favor of the power of Congress to exclude slaver 

from the Territories of the United States. Upon 


that subject, I beg leave to read an extract from | 


Dea. 


e 


Jackson’s administration. 
Jackson to be good Democratic authority. He 
certainly was when I belonged to the Democratic 
party of this country, although there are many 
whom I see upon the other side of the Chamber 
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to ineorporate a bank without the consent of Con 
This shows what he thought of this idea 
that these sovereign Territories from the moment 
they are organized become independentof the con- 
trol of Congress. Such an idea was never dreamed 
of by the Democratic party in its better days. 
But again, sir, lowa was organized im 1838, 
during Mr Van Buren’s administration, and in 
the same year, I believe, there was an act passed 
to alter and amend the organic acts of Wisconsin 
and lowa; and what was that alteration? Upto 


gress 
g . 


| that time, 1838, the Governor of a Territory al- 


ways had an absolute veto on every law passed 
by a Territorial Legislature. The Governor not 
only had the right to veto it absolutely, but it was 
made his duty uf he approved a bill to submit it to 
Congress, to be approved ordisapproved by Con- 
cress before it should take any ¢ fect; butin 1838 
the territorial organic acts of Wisconsinand lowa 
were amended, and it was provided that the veto 
power of the Governor should be reduced from an 
absolute veto toa veto requiring but two thirds of 
both branches of the Legislature to passa bill over 
it; but in the second section of that act it was es- 
pecially provided that; 


| “Nothing in this act contained shall in any way limit, 


The bill received the sig- | 


alter, or impair the power of Congress to repeal, annul, or 
modify any act passed by the Territorial Legisiature,”’ 

W here was this new dogma of Territorial sov- 
ereignty then? Sir,ithad neverseenthelight. No 
man of standing in the country had ever dreamed 
of it at that time, unless it be Arthur St. Clair, 
of whom I have already spoken. The power of 
Congress to control the legislation of the ‘Terri- 
tories was an admitted power, exercised by all 
Administrations, contended for by all parties in 
this Government from the beginning down to the 
period of which I speak. But, sir, if you pass 

, onfurther, come down beyond the administration 
of General Jackson to the administration of Mr. 

| Van Buren, the same power was exercised in re- 
lation to lowa. Coming down still later to the 
administration of James K. Polk, when Mr. 
juchanan, the present President of the United 

| States, was Secretary of State, when Oregon was 
organized, the same provision was inserted in the 
organic act of that ‘Territory, by which slavery 
was prohibited therein forever. 

It is true, therefore, as I have stated, that in 
the history of this Government, from the admin- 
istration of Washington to 1847, to the elose of 
Mr. Polk’s administration, every Administration 
from the beginning has not only asserted, but, 
upon its official oath and responsibility, it has 


i} exercised, the power to legislate for the Territories 


I understand General || 


who were not enrolled within its ranks at that | 


time, who are standard-bearers of the Democracy 
of to day; I do not refer to my honorable friend 
from Alabama, [Mr. Firzparrick.] In 1836, 
Wisconsin was organized as a Territory, and this 


| same provision for slavery restriction was rein- 


| corporated in the bill for its organization; and, to 


| istration thought of this new dogma, that the mo- || 


show how little General Jackson and his admin- 


ment a Territory is organized Congress has no 
longer any power over its legislation, I will refer 
you to some facts which took place during his 
administration. 

The Territorial Legislature of Florida and the 


| Territorial Legislature of Wisconsin assumed the 


power to incorporate certain banking institutions. 
During the administration of General Jackson a 


law was introduced into Congress, and passed both 
|| Housesand received his signature, repealing those 
bank charters, and it went further, and declared || having receded, the message never was sent in. 


that no Territorial Legislature should have power |! The paper is in existence. 


over their internal concerns; not only upon their 
local concerns generally, but upon the subject of 
slavery, and to legislate by way of restricuon. 

Mr. PUGH. Does the Senator mean to say 
that that was the opinion of President Polk? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. He signed the bill, and 
when he signed the bill—— 

Mr. PUGH. lIask the Senator if he is aware 
of the fact that Mr. Polk brought to the Capitol 
a message to veto the Wilmot proviso, and that it 
is in existence now? He brought it to the Capi- 
tol, and would have vetoed the bill, and the mes- 
sage is in existence. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The facts, I believe, are 
these: Mr. Polk, at one time, contemplated veto- 
ing the Oregon bill. He subsequently sent a spe- 
cial message to the Congress of the United States, 
in which he stated, in substance, that if the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon had reached below 36° 30’, he 
would have vetoed the bill; not because Congress 
had not the power, but on the simple ground of 
expediency; that he was in favor of extending the 
| compromise line of 36° 30’ to the Pacific ocean. 

That is the ground on which he placed it. 

Mr. PUGH. That is not the fact to which I 
called the Senator’s attention. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I will ask the Senator, do 
you say that Mr. Polk, in that message, denied 
the power of Congress? 

Mr. PUGH. Hedid. Iwas going to tell the 
Senator that the message to which I referred, the 
original, is indorsed in Mr. Polk’s handwriting: 

‘*[ brought this message, signed, to the Capitol, on the 
night of the 3d of March, 1849, intending to send it to the 

| House of Representatives if they had persisted inthe amend 
ment to the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill,’’— 


| Which was the Wilmot proviso; but the House 


Large extracts of it 

















have been published within the last month in the 
papers ; 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I shall be obliged to the 
honorable gentleman if he will produce the mes- 
wage, and point out the paragraph in it in which 
Mr. Polk denies the power of Congress to legis- 
late upon the subject of slavery in the Territories. 

Mr. PUGH. The first sentence says it. I will 
get the Senator the message. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Get it if you please. The 
special message which he sent to Congress at the 
subsequent session, after approving of the Ore- 
gon bill, stated, as I understand it, the grounds on 





which he would have vetoed the Oregon bill if 


that Territory had extended below 36° 30'—not 
upon the ground of constitutional power, but upon 
expediency. If, however, Mr. Polk has written 
a message declaring that the bill was unconstitu- 
tional, and has affixed his signature toa bill which 
he considered unconstitutional, that does not alter 
the fact which I stated, that every Administration 
has asserted, and has exercised upon its official 
oath and responsibility, the power of legislating 
on the subject of slavery in the Territories of the 
United States, from Washington down to the close 
of Mr. Polk’s administration. 

Now, let us fora stngle moment look at the 
question, aside from the effects of precedent and 
judicial construction, and see where we stand. 
W hat is the lanecuage of the Constitution ? 

“The Congress shal) have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.” 

It has sometimes been said that the power which 
Congress exercises is a power over the territory 
as property merely. Suppose we take that posi- 
tion, that Congress controls it as mere property: 
what then may Congress do? What may the 
owner of property do? He may sell it, or refuse 
to sell it; he may lease it, or refuse to lease it; he 
may sell it to a white man, to an Indian, toa ne- 
gro, or he may refuse to sell it to either; he can 
lease it to one, or refuse to lease it to another. 
He can say that the foot of a slave shall never 
tread upon it. If you concede that Congress can 
control it as property, you concede the whole 
ground of powcr; for Congress would then have 
power to keep off every Chinaman, every negro, 
every alien, and could keep off even our own cit- 


izens; and Congress does exercise the power of | 


keeping*even our own citizens off certain portions 
of the public domain. You say that Congress is 
to treat it as mere property. Well, what do the 
facts show? Look at Missouri, at lowa, at Wis- 
consin. The public lands of Wisconsin have 
sold, on an average, for almost a dollar an acre: 


and why? Because it was not cursed with the | 


presence of a negro servile population, and was 


peopled by freemon, and by them alone. How | 


was it with Missouri? So long as it was under- 
stood and generally believed that Missouri was to 


be a slave State, and to remain a slave State, that | 


population sought its home with reluctance in 
Missouri; but what has been the effect on your 
public lands in that State of the presence of slave 


labor? They scarcely averaged twenty-five cents | 


an acre—land just as good as it is in Wisconsin, 
justas good as itisinlowa. Why? Because 
slavery existed in Missouri. So,if weareto come 
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ries are grown up to sovereignty, and are fit to be | wise, did as our fathers did, as Washington, Jef- 


admitted into the sisterhood of States. 





But, Mr. President, to return once more to this || 


Dred Scott decision. 


I shall always speak re- 


| spectfully of the final decision of any court, so far | 
| as the particular case is concerned, for the parties 


to it are compelled to acquiesce in the decision of 
the case where the court have jurisdiction; but as 


to the political opinions expressed by some of the || 
judges in making that decision, I fee] compelled || 


to say frankly, they do not command my respect. 
This may be, perhaps, the first time when the 
precise question has arisen before the Supreme | 
Court of the United States as to the power of 

Congress to legislate on the subject of datery it 
the Territories, but it is by no means the first 
time the question has arisen before that court as 
to the general power, nor the source of the con- | 
stitutional power, of Congress over the Territo- 

ries, That question has been presented to the | 


through a period of almost fifty years. The first 
of these cases, that of Sere vs. Pilot, arose in 


1810, and is reported in 6 Cranch, 336. The 
| Supreme Court of the United States, without any 


dissenting opinion, and in the most explicit lan- 
guage, then declared: 


** The power of governing and legislating for a Territory 
is the inevitable consequence of the right to acquire and | 
hold territory. Could this position be contested, the Con- 
stitution declares that, ‘ Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States; accordingly, we find Congress possessing and cxer- 
cising the absolute and undisputed power of governing and 


- . . s* } 
legislating for the Territory of Orleans. | 
i 7” | 


Congress exercises over the Territories of the 


Sir, can any court, in stating the power which 


United States, use any broader language than this, 


| ercises the absolute and undisputed right of gov- 


| erning and legislating for a Territory? 


Again, in 1828—eighteen years afterwarls— 


| Canter’s case, which is reported in ] Peters, 511, 


came before the Supreme Court, and then the 
Court declared: 
‘In the mean time, Fiorida continues to be a Territory of | 


| the United States, governed by that clause of the Constitu- 
| tion which empowers Congress ‘ to make all needful rules | 


| and regulations respecting the territory or other property 


| of a bare majority, where the whole world knows 


belonging to the United States.’ Perhaps the power of 
governing a Territory belonging to the United States, which | 


| has not, by becoming a State, acquired the means of se?f- | 


government, may result necessarily from the facts that it is | 
not within the jurisdiction of any particular State, and is 
within the power and jurisdiction of the United States. 
The right to govern may be the inevitable consequence of 
the right to acquire territory. Whichever may be the source 
whence the power may be derived, the possession of it is 
unquestioned.’’ 

That was the language of the Supreme Court, 
with no dissenting voice. It was not the opinion 


|, that the court is divided according to its political 


down to the mere mercenary consideration of dol- | 
lars and cents, when we discuss this asa question | 


of property, if Congress controls the Territory 
as mere property, the question whether slavery 


should go into Kansas or not, as a mere question | 


of property alone, would make $40,000,000 differ- 
ence to the people of the United States. 

But another believes in popular sovereignty. 
So dol; but I will tell you the popular sover- 


eignty that I believe in. “The — of the Uni- | 


ted States and the States of the Union represented 
here in Congress are the popular sovereigns in 
the Territories of the United States. The people 
who purchase the Territories, who pay for the 
Territories, who, if necessary, fight for the Ter- 
ritories; the people who own them, and expect to 
settle in them, or send their children there; who 
pay the expenses of the Legislatures, the judges, 
and the Governors of the Territories—they are 
the people who are rightfully sovereign in the 


Territories of the United States, and not the first | 
band who happen to go there, whether from one | 
State or from another. It is the people and States | 
of the whole United States represented in Con- | 


gress who are sovereign there until the Territo- 


| opinions upon a question presented before it, but 


| Government, is, that as late as the December term, 


| of your Nebraska bill and the proposition to re- 
| peal the Missouri compromise, the Supreme Court 


the unanimous opinion of the whole court declar- 
ing the power which Congress possesses and ex- 
ercises over the Territories of the Union. Again, | 


/in the case of McCulloch, vs. Maryland, (4 | 
| Wheaton, 316;) and again, in 1840, in the case 
|, of the United States rs. Gratiot, (16 Peters, 537,) 


the court, in delivering its opinion without a dis- 
senting voice, referred to this clause of the Con- 
stitution as the true and undoubted source of the 
power over the Territories. And what isa re- 
markable fact, which the country ought to know 
and well understand, in the judicial history of this 


1853, a very few months before the introduction 


of the United States, in an opinion delivered by | 
Judge Wayne, with the unanimous approbation | 
of the court, consisting of the same judges that | 
pronounced the Dred Scott opinion, speaking of | 
the Territory of California, said: 

“The Territory had been ceded as a conquest, and was 
to be preserved and governed as such until the sovereignty 
to which it had passed had legislated for it. That sover- | 
eignty was the United States, under the Constitution, by | 
which power had been given to Congress ‘to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United States.’ *? 
—Cros vs. Harrisons, 16 Howard, 193. 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
Here we have the unanimous opinion of the 
} 
| 


Supreme Court on cases arising at five different | 
periods in its history, 1 in 1810 and com- 
ing down to 1853, when the judges, by no divided 
opinions based upon political opinions or other- | 


| ferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson did, as- 


serted and declared the right of Congress to exercise 
the undisputed power of legislating for the Terri- 
toriesof the United States. Butupon whatgrounds 
do they avoid the effect of these decisions already 
madé by the court? They take the ground, among 
other t ings, that that clause of the Constitution 
of the United States does not refer to any terri- 
tory which has been acquired since the Constitu- 


| tion was formed; that it only referred to the ter- 


| court in four or five different cases, running || 


ritory then belonging to the United States. That 
is one of the grounds on which they place it; and 
yet, the case coming up from Florida was in re- 
latiok to territory acquired afterwards; the case 
coming up from Orleans wa® in relation to terri- 
tory acquired in 1803; and the last, in relation to 
California, acquired by the Mexican war or treaty 
of peace—all of it territory acquired since the Con- 
stitution took effect. Do not the Supreme Court 
plant themselves upon a very narrow ground te 
avoid the effect of the former decisions of that 
court? Mr. President, when I am told by gentle- 
men that I must respect the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, that my judgment must bow before 
that opinion, I ask you which opinion? The opin- 
ion delivered by a divided court, in the midst of 


| political excitement, when this very question was 
| the question of all other questions, the battle 


ground ys vet rn warfare, when it is understood 
that that decision was made in accordance with 


| their preconceived political opinions and party as- 





sociations? Shall | bow my judgment before that 
opinion, or shall I hold in reverence the ie 
of that court pronounced unanimously by its 


| judges, through a period of near forty years, in 
|, which they declare and maintain, again and again 


| and again, the unquestionable and unquestioned 
when it declares that Congress possesses and ex- || 


power of Congress to legislate over the Territories 
of the United States? 

To the gentlemen upon the other side of the 
Chaddber 4 would say in all frankness, | do not 
doubt your sincerity when you tell me that you 
believe in that opinion. I do not doubt your in- 
tegrity when you tell me that the South has changed 
its ground on this question; but when I concede 
to you that, you must concede the same to me and 
those who act with me on this side of the Cham- 
ber. I believe what I now say, that every Ad- 
ministration of the Government, from the begin- 
ning to 1847, has officially asserted or exercised 


_this power. I believe that not only the supreme 


court of every free State, but the supreme court 
of every slave State in this Union, that ever gave 
an opinion on the question, previous to 1847, has 
always maintained that slavery rests upon local 
law, and local law alone; that the Constitution 
is not a general charter to carry slavery all over 
the Territories of the Union. Nocase, I believe, 
previous to 1847, can be found when the supreme 
court of any State, North or South, has taken 
the ground that the Constitution of the United 
States, of its own force, carries the law of sla- 
very into thé Territories of the Union. They, 
and ali of them, whenever they have spoken at 
all, have conceded to Congress the unquestioned 
and unquestionable power to legislate for the Ter- 
ritories of the Union, and also that rests only upon 
local law. Now, gentlemen, when you tell us that 
we must renounce our opinions, when you say to 
us in substance that the life-long opinions which 
we have ever advocated, which our fathers taught 
us, Which your fathers taught us also, we must 
surrender; that we must bow down and worship 
a political dogma which to-day declares that the 
Constitution of the United States, of its own force, 
carries slavery into every ee which we 
now have, or which we may ever hereafter ac- 
quire, we tell gentlemen we cannotconscientiously 
change our opinions; and because youaccompany 
this with the declaration that, if we do not change 
our opinions, but will maintain them and act upon 
them, and elect a man who believes as we be- 
lieve President of the United States, you will 
break up this Confederacy, we tell you frankly, 
gentlemen, that does not change our opinion either; 
we are not to have our opinion changed by any 
such argument as that. It is an argument which, 
instead of being addressed to our manhood, is 
addressed to the want of it; and we give our friends 
of the Sauth to understand distinetly that, on this 
question, our opinions are ee and this 
last argument has only made them the more fixed 
and determined. 
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We still believe that freedom is national, that 
slavery is sectional and local, and rests upon local 
law alone. We do not believe that, if we should 


acquire Canada to-morrow, there is any such | 


slave-extending power in the Constitution of the 
United States as will, of its own force, at once re- 
eal the laws of Canada against slavery, and estab- 
ish it there, so that a man from Virginia or South 
Carolina could take his slaves at once into the 
Territory of Canada, and hold them there beyond 
the power of Congress, or any other human errns 
protected by the Federal Constitution. Nor do 
we believe that the Constitution, of its own force, 
has any such power as to repeal the Mexican laws 
in the Tawar of Utah, é 
ico, or any other territory we may acquire from 
Mexico; that the Constitution, of its own force, 
repeals those laws which abolished slavery there; 
and that the Constitution reéstablishes the law of 
slavery, so that you can take your slaves into any 
one of those Territories, without any positive law 
authorizing it, and hold them there by virtue of 
the Constitution. 

If this ground is conceded, where will the peo- 
ple of the North stand? If we concede the ground 
that the Constitution of the United States of its 
own force would authorize you to carry slaves 
into Canada if we should purchase it to-merrow, 
the same Constitution would authorize you to 
carry it into Wisconsin, and we could not hinder 
it; and why? Before answering this question, 


perhaps ] ought to say that the Supreme Court, in 


the opinion which they have delivered, in my 


humble judgment, on a fair construction of that | 


opinion, have as yet gone no further than to deny 
to Congress the power to prohibit slavery; but 
Mr. Buchanan, in the message from which I read 
the extract, goes altogether sae the Supreme 
Court, in my judgment. Mr. Buchanan assumes 
’ y juds 

not only that Congress has not the power to pro- 
hibit its, entry, but that the Constitution, under 
the decision of the Supreme Court, with its own 
positive force, guaranties slavery into the Terri- 
tories which we now have or may hereafter ac- 
quire. He says: 

“‘ The right has been established of every citizen to take 
his property of any kind, including slaves, into the common 
‘Territories belonging equally to all the States of the Con- 
federacy, and to have it protected there under the Federal 
Conetitution.”’ 


He does not stop with Chief Justice Taney and 
the judges of the Supreme Court who deny that 
Congress has the power to legislate, and therefore 
pronounce the Missouri restriction unconstitu- 
tional; but he goes further, and undertakes to 
make it out that the Constitution of the United 
States, by its own positive force, guaranties sla- 
very in all the Territories. But, to return to the 
question. If it has that effect in a Territory, it 
has it ina State. The Constitution of the United 
States is the paramount law of the land, anything 
in any State constitution or law tothe contrary not- 
withstanding; and if the Constitution of the United 
States has the power to repeal the law of Canada 
against slavery, if we should acquire it, and to 
guaranty the right to hold slaves in Canada, it 
can repeal the constitution of Wisconsin restrict- 
ing slavery. Does not the Constitution mean the 
same thing everywhere? And do younotrecollect, 
sir, that the very moment the Dred Scott decision 
was pronounced, the newspaper in the city of 
Washington which claimed to represent the views 
of the Administration—IJ refer to the Washington 
Union,some year anda half ago—declared at once 
that every law and every constitution of every 
State in the Union skaliahine slavery was uncon- 
stitutional under that decision, as it expounded 
the Constitution of the United States. There is 
no half-way with this doctrine; there is no middle 
ground; there is no neutrality in it. I tell you, he 
that is not withusisagainstus. You understand 
it,sir. You claim that your doctrine carries sla- 


very into every Territory by force of the Consti- 
tution; and it is because you claim this, because 
you are asserting this aggressive doctrine in favor 
of slavery, that we are prepared to resist it by 
our action, to resist it in all law/u! and in all hon- 


20 


| 
| 
i 





alifornia, New Mex- | 








orable ways. We are pledged to do so, and we || territory and better soils, and a milder climate, 


expect to do so. 

Mr. President, the truth is thata revolution has 
been inaugurated in this country within the last 
twelve years, and is in progress, not altogether 
bloodless either. It was this same aggressive 


| idea which led Mr. Atchison in Missourl, in the 


summer of 1853, months before your Nebraska 
bill ever saw the light, to proclaim to the people 
of western Missouri that slavery is a thing of di- 
vine right—the same doctrine which culminated 
in the Lecompton constitution; that it is above 


| 


| 


and before all constitutions; that constitutions are | 


to protect it, not to abolish it; and, assuming this, 
it was resolved to force it into the Territory of 
Kansas at all hazards, ‘* at whatever sacrifice of 
blood or treasure,’’ to use the language of the 
resolution of a meeting which Mr. Atchison ad- 


| dressed months before the passage of your Ne- 


. 
passed. 





| of New York; to-day she has but ons 


braska act. There is where the war was declared 
on this question, It was to carry out this ag- 
gressive policy; to carry the institution of slavery 
into Territories free from it, made free by the law 
of Congress itself, that that Nebraska act was 
I shall not go over what followed; we 
are all but too familiar with that bloody chapter 
in the history of this country; but we say to our 
friends from the South, while you may change 
your opinions on this question, and it is your right 
to do so, we shall find no fault with you for doing 
it; but when you undertake to force those opinions 
upon the country for the purpose of compelling 
the Government of the United States to revolu- 


‘| stand by the Wilmot proviso. 


tionize its whole policy, to carry out an aggre ssive | 


policy for slavery extension, it is our intention 
and full purpose to resist this revolution in the 
Government and to overcome it—peacefully of 
course, but we expect to overcome it. 
Mr. President, ti 

than I anticipated; but there is contained in those 
f@v sentences of the annual message of the Pres- 
ident of the United States which I have read, that 
which covers the whole ground; and, if adopted 
and acquiesced in by the American people, there 
are no longer any free States; they are all slave 
States. The honorable Senator from Virginia, 
not now in his seat, [Mr. ~acend applied to the 
free States generally a term which i can hardly 
suffer to pass without notice. The honorable 
gentleman, speaking of the States of the North, 
the free States, as they are usually denominated, 
called them ‘‘ the servile States.”’ 
what sense the honorable gentleman intended to 
apply this term to the States which we represent; 
but in whatever sense, I shall never apply any 
term of opprobrium or disrespect to any of the 
States; and certainly never to the State from which 
he comes. No, sir; Virginia is a State in whose 


iave detained the Senate longer | 


history and achievements we take pride, and for | 


whose opinions, atallevents forallof whose earlier 


opinions, we hold the highest respect. Wisconsin, || 


the State which I represent, is the youngest-born of 
Virginia; she was born in the day of her pride, and 
when the true principles of Virginia found place 


than New York. But for her heavy misfortune, 


| in the presence of her servile negro pogrssiions 
| there is every reason to believe she would ey 


/isit? The answer is too plain, 


| lien. 


have had a white Rope of at least three mi 
What has Virginia got in exchange for 
the two million of her own children? She has 


| half a million of slaves and a quarter of a million 


of free negroes, ee Do you ask me what 
is the cause of all this change in her comparative 
position? What has produced it? Why is it that 
to-day, if our country were invaded by a foreign 
foe, even Wisconsin, young as she is, can brin 
as many troops into the ficld, and raise as ae 
bread to sustain them, as Virginia herself? Why 
It is the presence 
of this servile population in Virginia which has 
produced this change in her comparative relations 
to her sister States, and in comparison even to her 
youngest-born child, Wisconsin, which I am proud 
this day to represent, 

Mr. PUGH. M?@ President, there was one 
assertion by the Senator from Wisconsin which 
I cannot allow to pass unchallenged, and 1 pro- 


| pose, in a very few words, to answer it. Lunder- 
| stood that Senator to assert, confidently, that 
| every President of the United States, from George 
| Washington down to James K. Polk, had main- 
| tained the constitutionality of what we under- 


I undertake to 


| Say that there never was a President, from George 


ashington to James Buchanan, who asserted it 
or affirmed it on any occasion. 
Now, sir, as to the ordinance of 1787, its his- 


| tory is too well understood for the Senator or ny 
t 


one else to misinterpret or misunderstand it. 

was the act of the States themselves, by their 
embassadors, under another form of Government, 
when they met and parted their own property 
between themselves. It was a compact between 
them. It was in existence when the Constitution 
of the United States was formed, and, as an obli- 


| gation of the former Government, it was provided 


that that ordinance should continue. It never was 


| affirmed by any act of Congress under the present 


Government. The compact itself was in force, but 


| there had not been any appointment of Governor 
| under it, and the act to which the gentleman re- 


I know not in || 


| fers, passed in 1789, so far from being a reénact- 


ment of the ordinance of 1787, was merely to 
adapt it to the new form of Government. That 
is all that he finds in Washington’s administra- 
uuon. 

He said he would find it in John Adams’s ad- 
ministration. Perhaps I did not hear him accu- 
rately, but I understood him to say the aueey 


| of Indiana was organized in John Adams’s ac 


ministration. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. In 1802, 1 think it was. 
Mr. PUGH. It was not the case; but if it were, 
that was nothing but a Territory subject to the 
ordinance of 1787; but I will tell the Senator what 


'| Territory was organized in the time of John 


in her history, and were expressed by her living | 


memory of whose great men, and whose great 
names, we of Wisconsin feel proud. To Virginia 
we owe a debt of gratitude we can never repay. 
She has saved us, by her masterly poliey in the 
day of the infancy of the Northwestern Territory, 
from being cursed by the presence of that insti- 
tution which, without ones disrespectfully of 


her, I may be permitted to nays in my humble | 


opinion, is sucking her very life’s blood. 

Mr. President, I can speak, too, of the great 
State of New York, for it was my native State. 
At the beginning of this century, where stood 


Itis a State in the | 


|| viso? 


. . . - > , . , ' 
Virginia and New York in comparison with cach 


other? Virginia had double the white population 
1¢ million, 
yverhaps, of white population, while New York 
re more than three million. New York is now 
the Empire State; she has taken the place which 
Virginia once proudly occupied. Virginia has as 
noble harbors and rivers and waterfalls, a larger 


| statesmen. Sir, I willemploy no opprobrious epi- | 
| thet towards Virginia—never. 


Adams—the Territory of Mississippi. It was 
formed out of domain which fell within the Union 
without cession from any State. Part of it, to be 
sure, was claimed by the State of Georgia; buta 
great portion of it fell within the limits prescribed 
by the treaty of peace, and it belonged to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States without any terms 
of cession from any State. 


Now is the place for 
yr: ‘ 
your Wilmot proviso. 


Now is the place where 


| there is no term or condition of cession from any 


State. Why, then, in the act establishing the 


Territory of Mississippi, in the administration of 


| John Adams, did we not have the Wilmot pro- 


‘ 


Instead of it, Congress declared that the 
ordinance of 1787, except the anti-slavery clause, 
should be the organic iaw of that Territory. That 
is all he can find in the days of Adams. 

Now we come to Mr. Jefferson. The very act 
to which he alluded, organizing Orleans’Territory 
in 1804, «expressly allowed citizens of the States 
to take their slavesinto the Territory of Orlean 
in terms. 


It provided that no slaves brought into 


|| the United States after the year 1798 shall be taken 
' there; and why? Because Congress had passed 
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a law, in 1798, that no slaves should be brought 
into any State which prohibited the foreign slave 
trade. Congress, after the year 1508, could pro- 
hibit it in any State without regard to the will of 
that State, but prior to 1808, only with the con- 
sent of the State; but in 1798, Congress provided 
that it should be a penal offense to import any 
slave into any State which herself had forbidden 
it; and it was to prevent those slaves, and other 
slaves brought from abroad, being carried into the 
Territory of Orleans, that the prohibition was 
written of which the gentleman speaks; butslaves 
held in the States were expressly authorized by 
that act to be carried into the Territory of Orleans. 
Sir, does any man pretend to be ignorant of the 
opinion of Jefferson on that constitutional ques- 
tion? Has he not written it for us again and again | 
and again, in all the letters and the public docu- | 
ments at the time of this very compromise of 1820? 

There can be no question of his opinion. Then, | 
where does the Senator find any authority from 
Madison? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, that the 
gentleman and myself may have no misunder- 
standing about the question of what is provided 
in the law, | propose to read the section, or so 
much of it as is applicable. 

Mr. PUGH. Well; reag it, and see if [ am 
not right. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. 


the Orleans act: 


Here itis. I read from 


“Sec. 10. It shall not be lawful for any person or per- 
sons to import or bring into the said Territory, from any 
port or place without the limits of the United States, or | 
cause Or procure to be so imported or brought, or know- | 
ingly to aid or assist in so importing or bringing, any slave | 
or slaves. And every person so offending, and being thereof 
convieted before any court within said Territory, having | 
competent jurisdiction, shall forfeit and pay, for each and 
every slave so Imported or brought, the sum of $3800; one 
moiety for the use of the United States, and the other moiety 
for the use of the person or persons who shall sue for the 
same ; and every slave so imported or brought shall there 
upon become entitled to, and receive, his orherfreedom. It 
shall not be lawful tor any person or persons to import or 
bring intothe said Territory, from any port or place within 
the limits of the United States, or to cause or procure to be so 
imported or brought, or knowingly to aid or assist in so im 
porting or bringing, any slave or slaves, which shall have 
been imported since the Ist day of May, 1798, into any port 
or place within the limits of the United States, or which 
may hereatter be so imported, from any port or place with- 
out the limits of the United States; and every person so 
offending, and being thereof convicted before any court 
within said Territory, having competent jurisdiction, shall 
forfeit and pay, for each and every slave so imported or 
brought, the sum of $300; one moiety for the use of the 
United States, and the other moiety for the use of the per- 
#0n Or persons who shall sue for the same.”’ 


And, now, I will call the Senator’s attention to 
what follows. 'Thése are the two cases to which 
he has referred: 

* And no slave or slaves shall directly or indirectly be in- 
troduced into said Territory, except by a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States removing into said Territory for actual settle 
ment, and being at the time of such removal a bona fide | 
owner of such slave or slaves; and every slave imported 
or brought into the said Territory, contrary to the provis- 
ions of this act, shall thereupon be entitled to, and receive, 
his or her treedom.”’ | 

What I stated in relation to the Orleans Terri- | 
tory was this: that Congress exercised the power, 
not only to prevent the foreign slave trade, but to 
prevent, as my friend from Vermont also stated, 
the bringing into the Territory slaves that had 
been imported after 1798; but the law of Congress 
an end to the domestic slave trade; and while | 
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tion whether the object of Congress, in every re- 


| Striction therein written, was not to suppress the 


foreign slave trade. It had no power to suppress 


| it in the States which chose to tolerate it; but it 


had the power to suppress it in all the Territories 


, and in all the States which assented to its sup- 


pression; and the object of Congress, in that sec- 
tion, was to prevent that Territory which touched 
the Gulf of Mexico, the first of our foreign ac- 
quisitions of any extent which did touch the sea- 
coast, being made the scene of the revival of the 
foreign slave trade. I say it denied the doctrine 
of the Wilmot proviso, for it went to the whole 
extent claimed by the Senator from Mississippi 
this morning; iv protected, by act of Congress, 


| the emigration of a citizen from any of the ori- 


ginal States with his slaves; so that I say any 
argument drawn from the act of 1804, relative to 


| the Territory of Orleans, is fatal to the Wilmot 


said that Congress did not do all that it had the || 


power to do to prevent slaves going into that Ter- | 
ritory, Congress did legislate by way of restric- | 
tion, not allowing any man to take a slave into the 
Territory for sale; allowing no man to take aslave 
into the Territory unless he was bona fide remov- 
ing for settlement and taking his slaves with him 
as a part of his family. ‘That is the substance of 
what I stated, and the section which I have read 
bears me out entirely. 

Mr. PUGH. Now, let us see. I say that the 
whole of the restrictions to which the Senator 
refers—— 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Without interrupting the 
honorable Senator, he will permit me to say that 
in stating that Indiana was organized in 1802, I 
was mistaken. It was organized in 1800, during 
the administration of Mr. Adams, and before the | 
administration of Mr. Jefferson began. 

Mr. PUGH. That was a matter that I did not | 


think of any consequence. 1 ye I go back to || 


the Orleans act of 1804, and seen to every | 
gentlemen who listened to the reading of that sec- | 


proviso, 

Now, I ask, where is the act in Madison’s 
time? Isit the act organizing the Territory of 
Missouri? Does the Senator from Wisconsin say 
that the act of Congress organizing the Territory 
of Missouri prohibited slavery ? Then how came 
slavery there? It was a slaveholding Territory 
and a slaveholding settlement when we acquired 
it, and it has been so ever since. The same gen- 
erel prohibitions were, no doubt, inserted, as in 
the act relative to the Territory of Orleans; but 
what we are searching for now is proof of the 
assertion that Congress after Congress, and Presi- 


| dent after President has carried into effect the 
| doctrine of excluding, by act of the Federal Gov- 


ernment, the relation of slavery from the Terri- 


|) tory. 


Next we come to Mr. Monroe’s time. I shall 
not repeat what I said the other day about the 
Missouri compromise. As to these opinions that 
are said to have been filed in the State Depart- 
ment, where are they? What is the sum and sub- 
stance of the evidence of them? It is a paragraph 
in Mr. John Quincy Adams’s diary, published 
after his death. Why, sir, Mr. Adams did not 
hold those opinions himself,and his letter relative | 
to the acquisition of Florida shows that he went 
even beyond General Cass in his views of squatter | 
sovereignty in the Territories. Onthe other hand, 
when that quotation was first made in the Senate, | 
Mr. Calhoun denied it. The Senator says he 
denied it after an interval of twenty years. He 
denied it in 1847, the moment the question became 
material. Nobody has found the opinions, but 
we have found this. I referred to it the other 


| day, and you will find it in the Library of Con- 


cress. We have found the veto message of James | 
Monroe, the paper in which he intended to veto 
this very bill, which the Senator says he approved; 


/ and why did he not veto it? Because he thought 


that it carried into effect the old idea of the Con- 
federacy, of dividing the new Territories equally | 
between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States; and although not constitutional, he would | 
withhold the veto power. ‘Those were the opin- 
ions of Madison. He himself is in print with 
his letters about that matter. It was the opinion 
of Jackson, for Jackson’s letter of that date is | 
mublished. It was the opinion of William Henry 
Fineviands, tit all these very statements are among 
the Monroe papers, purchased by Congress from 
Mr. Monroe’s executor. There are the Presi- 
dents for you, not left to vague questions of what 


| acts they may have signed. There is Jefferson 


he went to the verge of declaring, that Congress 


| time —— the fact that Iowa, which was em- 


| which slavery was excluded by the provisions of 





and Madison and Monroe and Jackson and Har- 
rison. You need not search up and down in 
your statute-books for what construction you may 
give toaclause. There they are, over their own 
signatures, declaring that, in their opinion, no | 
such power belongs to Congress. : 

I referred to Mr. John Quincy Adams’s opinion, 
as given in his letter relative to the acquisition of 
Florida, and I say he went beyond General Cass; | 


had not even power to establish a territorial gov- 
ernment. 

Now, we come to Mr. Van Buren. I certainly 
am not aware of anything in Mr. Van Buren’s 


seis so. oo 


braced under the Missouri compromise, and from 


the Missouri compromise, was erected into a Ter- 
ritory. Then we come at last—for I believe the | 
ventleman claims nothing under Tyler—to Mr. | 
Polk; and I teld the Senator then that Mr. Polk | 
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__ January 3, 
himself would have vetoed the Wilmot proviso; 
that he was armed and prepared with his message 
to veto it; that he was in this Capitol with his 
Cabinet—Mr. Buchanan among them—with the 
message written and signed, and would have vetoed 


| itif the House of Representatives had not receded 


from the proposition which was offered as an 
amendment to the civil and diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill. 

Now, where are all these Presidents? Sir, do 
you wonder that Walpole once said all histor 
must be false, when Senators of the United States 
rise up and assert, again and again, and send it 
forth to their constituents that this is the history 
of their country? I say that, until the year 1846, 
when it was offered by a Representative from 
Pennsylvania in the other House, the settled opin- 
ion of the country was that except in the execu- 


| tion of these two great compromises—the division 
| of the territory before the Constitution, and the 


division of it at the time of the admission of Mis- 
souri—this assertion of power by Congress was 
not constitutional. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. PUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. It is true I did not refer 
to Mr. Tyler’s administration when Mr. Calhoun 
was Secretary of State; but I will refer Senators 


| to itnow, to show that Congress went even further 


than they did in any other Administration. In the 
Texas joint resolutions of admission, this lan- 


| guage will be found: 


“ New States, of convenient size, and not exceeding four 


| in number, in addition to the said State of Texas, and 


having sufficient population, may hereafter, by the consent 
of said State, be tormed out of the territory thereof, which 
shall be entitled to admission under the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution. And sucd States as may be formed 
out of that portion of said territory lying south of 36° 30/ 
north latitude, commonly known as the Missouri compro- 


| mise line, shali be admitted into the Union with or without 


| 1787, and the Wilmot proviso. 


slavery, as the people of each State asking admission may 
desire. And in such State or States as shall be formed 
out of said territory north of said Missouri compromise 
line, slavery, or involuntary servitude, (except for crimes,) 
shall be prohibited.”’ 

Mr. Tyler and his administration went so far 
as to probibit slavery in the States. 

Mr. PUGH. That is only the clause relative 
to the annexation of Texas, and it seems to me 
amazing that a gentleman of the legal acumen of 
the Senator from Wisconsin cannot understand 
the distinction between the Missouri compromise 
and the legislation at the time of the ordinance of 
Here is a vast 


| Territory belonging to the people of the various 





States. They may all there go together, and settle 
together, and live together, orif they chodse they 
may divide the property between themselves. 


| The idea of the Missouri compromise, and tlie 


idea of the ordinance of 1787, which extended over 
the territory north of the Ohio river, whereas the 
other provision extended over the territory south 
of it, was to divide the territory equally between 
the slaveholding and nohh-aterechisiiiaie States. I 
said the other day, and I have said it many times 
here and elsewhere, that I was in favor of main- 
taining the principle of the Missouri compromise 


| up to the time that California formed her State 


constitution, not that I believed it to be constitu- 
tional, but it having been tried before the adoption 
of the Constitution, and having been acquiesced 
in, and being the shortest way to make peace, I 
was in favor of extending the Missouri compro- 
mise line to the Pacific ocean up to the time that 
the State of California formed a State government. 
That drove me to the other doctrine of non-inter- 
vention and popular sovereignty. Therefore it is 
in vain for the gentleman to cite the Missouri com- 
promise or any of its corrolaries. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the honorable gen- 
tleman allow me to interrupt him? I have dis- 
cussed simply the question of constitutional power, 
not of expediency. I ask the honorable Senator 
whether, in his opinion, he can go for anything 
which is unconstitutional, if it is expedient? 

Mr. PUGH. No, sir. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I discussed the simple 

uestion of the constitutionality of the power of 
Sunita on that subject, not of expediency. 

Mr. PUGH. ‘Does the Senator see no differ- 
ence between a power of universal prohibition and 
a power of division? Can he see no difference 
between an act of Congress that provides that no 
slaves shall be taken into any Territory, and an 
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actofCongress which divides the Territory equally 
between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States? Is it possible that the Senator sees no 
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distinction? If so, 1 despair of enlightening him. | 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Why, Mr. President, I 
was speaking of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to legislate upon and exclude slavery from 
the Territories; and if it has the constitutional 
power to exclude ten slaves, it has the constitu- 
tional power to exclude ten thousand, or exclude 
them all. I was simply arguing the question of 
constitutional power, and while I admit that, in 
reference to some of the southern Territories, 
Congress did not, in the exercise of its constitu- 


tional power, do all that it had a right to do, yet, | 


it did exercise a portion of that power by way of 
limitation, even of slavery, in the sacbaiiae 
Territories of the South, 
power, there is no difference whether we exclude 
half or exclude the whole. 

Mr. PUGH. I repeat that, if the Senator can- 
not see the distinction, it is in vain for me to at- 
tempt to enlighten him. The Congress of the 
United States has the right to impose tonnage 
duties, the right to impose duties on imports and 
excises; what for? For cnidecnacie objects, 
with a view honestly of raising a revenue; but 
suppose that Congress, under pretense of levying 
duties on imports, should undertake to destroy 
the commerce of a State, would not that be un- 
constitutional, and would the Senator stand up 
here with this style of logic, to say ‘‘if you can 
levy one cent, you can levy a dollar, a if you 
can levy a dollar, you can levy a million dollars?” 
What sort of logic is that? Certainly not logic 
ihat ought to pass in the Senate of the United 
States. 

I say it was the idea before the Constitution to 
divide the territory between the slaveholding and 
the non-slaveholding States; and although the 
Congress of the United States had not the power, 
in 1820, to enact that, yet they did carry out that 
idea, and President Monroe simply withheld his 
veto as in a case of doubt; and, therefore, if the 
question had remained forever as it stood then, I 
should have simply said that, whilst I should not 
have been in favor of this in the first place, unless, 
under great stress, yielding my own opinions to 
the opinions of others, yet 1 will see that it is 
faithfully carried into effect hereafter, it being the 
settled judgment of the country. 

But, sir, | have heard the Senator talk about 
what former Prtsidents and former Congresses 
have done. He does not open the Constitution 
of the United States, and show us this power. 
He says it existed because it has been exercised. 
Does he argue that way about other subjects? 
Does he go back to 1793, to the act providing for 
the reclamation of fugitive slaves, and to its rec- 
ognition by every department of this Government 
and by all the States, and does he say that it isa 
netiled question? Oh, no, that is not settled; it 


is unsettled; and I have heard the Senator himself 


get up en this floor and say that he did not un- 
derstand the Constitution of the United States to 
vest in Congress any power to provide for the 
reclamation of fugitives from justice. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The difference between 
the honorable Senator and myself is simply this: 
he can argue words out of the instrument or words 
into the instrument at his pleasure ; I cannot do it. 
The clause of the Constitution in reference io 
fugitives from service does not say that Congress 
shall have the power to legislate on that subject 
at all; it says no such thing. It simply says that 
a State shall not, by any act of its, discharge 
from service a fugitive who may be held to service 
under the laws of another State; and I tell the 
gentleman that as an original question, coming 
up for discussion, any good lawyer and strict con- 
structionist of the Constitution will say as I say, 
that the Constitution of the United States does 
not, in that clause, give to Congress any power to 
legislate at all. But in relation to the other clause 


of the Constitution to which I have referred, it 
the power. 


expressly says Congress shall have 


That is the difference.. In the one case it does 


not say it where the gentleman = it has the 

Ne | 8 1e denies the 
power and I insist that Congress has it, the Con- 
Now, let | 
i have heard of a man being 
‘ i ; - 
able to argue the seal off a bond in a court of 


power. In the other case, where 


stitution says it shall have the power. 
us see these clauses. 





justice 


On the question of | 


;and me is this: where I maintain Congress has 


SE 





labor, is unconstitutional and void, by the Con- 


| Constitution does not say it. My honorable friend 


| ing words out at his pleasure. 


Mr. PUGH. I wish the Senator would read || 
his passage, for 1 am very anxious to conclude || 
my remarks. I am willing to hear it. 1] 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The clause in relation to | 
fugitives escaping from sérvice is as follows: 

** No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.”’ 


Now there is no power given to Congress to 
legislate on that subject. Itdoes inhibit the power 
of a State to legislate in a certain way, and any 
law or any proceeding on the part of a State 
which has the effect to discharge hefagitine from 


stitution of the United States, and every State 
court, every State judge, and every judge of the 
Supreme Court is bound so to declare it. That 
is the true construction of this clause. Butin re- 
lation to the other clause the language is: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.”’ 

The Supreme Court, in five different decisions, 
beginning about 1810, and the last one in 1853— 
justabout six months before you passed your Ne- 
lease bill—unanimously decided that this clause 
of the Constitution gave Congress sovereign power 
over the Territories. The difference between you 


——— on . meni snentguiieentneemes pune 


the power the Constitution says it shall have the 
power; you maintain it has the power where the 


here has the faculty of arguing words in or argu- 
I have never yet 
learned to do that. 

Mr. PUGH. Now, Mr. President, as to the 
greater part of what the Senator has read, I shall 
endeavor to take notice of all that in its place; but 
I come back to the very proposition which he un- | 
dertook to answer, and has avoided. The Senra- 
tor has undertaken to assert that the power of | 
Congress to exclude slavery from the Territories 
exists, because he said it had always been exer- 
cised in all the Presidents’ terms from 1789 to the 
present time; and yet, when in 1793, under the 
same President, George Washington, there was 
an act of Congress to provide for the reclamation 
of fugitive slaves; an act which was upheld as 
constitutional by every State court, by the Su- 
preme Court times without number, and by every 
judge who ever sat on the bench; the Senator 
thinks that is still an open question. The logic 
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should not have any doubt. It is not necessary 
for us to stand here like children to see whether 
the exact clause taken by itself out of all context 
and all connection, contains the word **Congress”’ 
or not. It would be a good deal like the case oj 
Dean Swift’s three sons. Each of them was fwr- 
nished with a fine coat, and according to his fath- 
er’s will, he was to act and guide himself in all the 
amendments of his coat. Two of his boys took 
it into their heads to wear shoulder knots, but 
they could not find ‘shoulder knot’’ in their fath 
er’s will, nor *‘shoulder”’ either, ner **knot;'’ and 
finally they concluded that if they could find the 
letters they would spell it out, but they could not 
find the letter **K’’ in the will, and they came to 
the conclusion that “K’’ wasa corruption of *C.”? 
and they would spell knot, e-n-o-t; and they did. 
That is the style of consututional interpretation 
we hear on this side of the Chamber, not with a 
view to the general purport of the Constitution, 
but mere chop logic. The words are disjointed 
from th¥ir places. So it is with Senators reading 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. The Canter 
case did not involve the question of slavery; nor 
did the case from California, nor any of his cases; 
but the Dred Scott case did. Iam not going to 
defend the court. WhatI rose to state to the Sen 
ator was chiefly this; that when he asserted on 
this floor, to go forth to the country, that every 
President of the United States had maintained the 
doctrine of his Wilmot proviso, I tell him there 
is not a word of truth in it; it cannot be main- 
tained; it is contrary to the history of the coun- 
try, and contrary to such an abundance of evi- 
dence that I confess I am amazed at it; and I can 
only think the Senator from Wisconsin, with 
whom I have always had friendly relations, was 
hurried away by the heat of the occasion, 

The Senator spoke of the fact that the people 
of the southern States had changed their opinions 
on the subject of slavery; that whereas they for- 
merly thought it was a very bad institution, they 
now think it is a very good one. I think that is 
very likely to be true; but the difficulty with me, 
and I should hope with the Senator, is, that it is 
none of our business. They may change their 


| opinions on this subject as often as they please; 


it belongs to them; they are not subject to our 
criticism. We have not changed our opinion in 
the non-slaveholding States. We are opposed to 
the institution; but unul there is an attempt made 
to thrust it upon us, | think we might leave the 
people of the slaveholding States to whatever 
changes of opinion they choose to undergo on the 





by which he argues one power does not lead him 
to infer the other. Now, the Senator thinks he 
| has made a great deal by reading the clause of the 
Constitution authorizing Congress to dispose of | 
the territory or public lands, and make regula- 
| tions connected with them. I do not intend to 
argue it; I think it is time wasted; and as to the | 
assertion that the Supreme Court of the United 
States in five cases, or in one case, ever decided | 
thus and so, I leave it for what itis worth. We 
had all these decisions here; I have gone into that 
argument myself with Senators before this on all 
| these cases before the Dred Scott decision, as well 
as since; but I prefer that the Supreme Court 
should review their own decisions. They are 
able to say, as they did say in Dred Scott’s case, 
| what their former ieckieas meant; and when Sen- 
ators pick up cases that never involved the ques- 
tion, and undertake to pick a few words of dis- 
| jointed sentences, | do not think it is worth while | 
to answer it. 
But, sir, I say as to this clause relative to the | 
re-delivery of fugitives, I do not want to go into | 
it, for itis late. If it were an original question, I 
do not see how there could be any doubt. It is 
not necessary that the power of Congress should 
be given in that clause. The clause itself is a | 
definition of the judicial authority of the United 
States. It extends to controversies between citi- 
zens of different States, and the Constitution au- 
thorizes and requires Congress to pass all laws 
which may be necessary to carry into full effect 
the powers and jurisdiction of the Federal courts 
as well as any other, and the very right to reclaim | 
a fugitive being a cause of action under the Con- 
| stitution of the United States and subject to the 
authority of the Federal judiciary, it is the duty 
of Congress, by law, to make the jurisdiction of 
the courts and ‘the process of the courts perfectly | 
effectual. Therefore, as an original question, I | 


subject. I shall. 

Then the Senator said his idea of popular sov- 
ereignty was that the sovereignty aaa right of 
government was in the people of all the United 
States; not in the people of the Territories; not 
in the people of the local community over which 
the laws are to have effect; oh no, sir, but in 
some other people not subject to the laws. That 
is popular sovereignty according to his definition; 
not that the people who live under the law and 
who are to obey the law shall have a voice in it, 
but some people who do not live under itand are 
| not asked to obey it. That is the popular sover- 
eignty that flourishes in the Island of Cuba to- 
day. That is the popular sovereignty under 
which Ireland groans and has groaned tor hun- 
| dreds of years. That is the popular sovereignty 
which Hungary enjoys. That is the popular sev- 
ereignty which the Republican party, (God save 
the mark,) commends to American citizens set- 
tling in our new Territories. As for me, sir, I 
find my popular sovereignty in that Declaration 
of Independence which these gentlemen profess 
to quote: that governments are made for men; 
that the people who live under the law ought to 
be consulted in its making; and if they have not 
sovereignty, which I never claimed for the Terri- 
tories, they have at least a right to be respected 
in their wishes and opinions; and, therefore, | 
say that any act of Congress—and I speak now 
equally to the Senator from Mississippi as to the 
| Senator from Wisconsin—any act of Congress to 
establish or to exclude slavery in any Territory, 
contrary to the will of the people, is a violation 
of all Democracy and all Republicanism and all 
good government, and for me and mine I shall 
| vote against ail of them. 

Mr. HARLAN. I move that the 
| Journ. 
| 


Mr. DAVIS. I hope before the Senate adjourn, 
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as it is quite apparent that we are going to dis- 
euss for a long time the question whether we shall 
yrint the message and documents or not, I shall 
Siee an opportunity to refer so much of the mes- 
sage and accompanying documents as relates to 


military affairs to the committee having control of | 


that subject. As a month has been lost already, 
I hope ik committees will now have an oppor- 
tunity to take up the subjects which are contained 
in the message and documents. 

Mr. MASON. I would submit to the honor- 
able Senator from Mississippi, that the Govern- 
ment is paralyzed at one of its extremities, and 
whether it Can recover from that paralysis seems 
to be a matter of very great doubt. It is para- 
lyzed in the coérdinate branch of the Legislature, 
and Ido not think, therefore—I submit it with 
great deference to him—that the Senate, merely a 
coordinate branch in legislation, can proceed to 
the consideration of any legislative matter until 
the paralysis is removed; for there is a gossibil- 
ity, italmost always occurs in animal life, that 
if a paralysis of the extremities is not speedily 
removed, itextends to the vitals. I should think, 
therefore, that until we are organized in the terms 
of the Constitution as a complete Legislature, we 
cannot proceed to any business which is legisla- 
tion, even to prepare it Ommature it. Hence, I 
should doubt the propriety of the reference. 

Mr. DAVIS. e cannot certainly pass a bill 
when there is no other House to send it to, but 
we can go on to prepare matter for action. I will 
also state to the Senator from Virginia, I never 
despair of the Republic, and I have no fear that 
the paralysis will not give way. I hope it will 
be succeeded by healthy and not convulsive ac- 
tion. In the mean time, and up to the last hour, 
whilst we stand upon the brink, let every man do 
his duty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Sen- 
ator from ‘Towa insist on his motion to adjourn? 

Mr. HARLAN. I do not wish to be discour- 
teous to the Senator from Mississippi, and if he 
desires to make a motion to refer a part of the 
message, I vive way for that purpose. 

Mr. DAVIS. I only desire to have the matter 


referred to the committees so that they may pro- | 


ceed to business; and with the permission of the 
Senator from lowa, I should like to have the mo- 
tion decided. 

Mr. HARLAN. I give way for that purpose. 

Mr. MASON. It really seems to be a matter 
which requires consideration. This Senate has 
now no legislative function whatever. It has none 
except when it is organized in the language of the 
Constitution asa House. We have now nocom- 
plete legislative function whatever, and can exer- 
cise none. I presume that the honorable Senator 
from sprees would hardly expect that we 
should pass a bill in the present condition of the 
Legislature. Ifwe cannot pass a bill, we cannot 
do it because we do not possess the legislative 
function. Ifwe cannot passa bill, I really do not 
see how we can take any step in legislation what- 
ever. The Senate has some separate functions 
connected with the Executive which it may exer- 
cise, but I do not see that we can take a single 
step to mature or to consider any legislative 
measure until the Legislature is organized, of 
which we are butabranch. I will suggest further 
to the Senator, that I would prefer not to act has- 
tily on the motion, but that we ought to do it with 
a full Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator desires reflection, 
of course I do not press the matter now. 

Mr. HARLAN. Then I renew the motion to 
adjourn. 

‘he motion was agreed to; and the Senate 

adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvespay, January 3, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. R. G. Cone. 
The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
Mr. Parrort, Delegate from the Territory of 
Kansas, appeared in his place. 
THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


The CLERK stated the question to be upon 
the admissibility of the resolution offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WinsLow] 
on Thursday the 22d ultimo, upon which the gen- 


Prayer 











tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Boyce] was 


| entitled to the floor. 





_ party upon the most dangerous issue possible— 


_ addresses itself to a sentiment bordering on fanat- 





| never before so much imperiled. 
| It is because of the belief existing, wide-spread 


oe well founded? In my opinion it is. 


| the most alarming characteristics. 


| ernment for domination over the other section. 


| question involving the integrity of the State, the 


Mr. Boyce resumed the floor, and concluded 
his speech commenced on Frida¥ last. The fol- 
lowing is the report of the entire speech: 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Clerk, I candies the contest 
now going on for Speaker of this House as the 
most important that has ever taken place in this 
country. Why do I say this? Because of the 
unprecedented agitation which pervades the pub- 
lic mind; an agitation which will be increased or 
diminished by the election you will make. In 
my opinion, the stability of this Government was 
Why is this? 


throughout the southern States, that their security 
is threatened in the Union. What isthe ground 
of that belief? The rapid rise and threatened 
ascendency of the Republican party. Is that ap- 


consider that the Republican party 1s a party of 
isti In the first 
place, it is a sectional party. 

What is a sectional party? One that appeals 
to the prejudices, the passions, and the supposed 
interests of one section, in order to band that sec- 
tion together, so as to take possession of the Gov- 


That definition exactly suits the Republican party. 
That party “peer to the pride of the North; it 
says to the North that it has not hitherto had 
its just influence in the Federal Government. It 
addresses itself to the anti-slavery sentiment of 
the North. It suggests some indefinite idea of 
northern interests which are to be promoted by 
the North taking exclusive possession of the Gov- 
ernment. In particular, it promulgates a theory 
of irrepressible conflict between the labor system 
of the North and the labor system of the South, 
and, of course, it espouses the northern side. It 
is, therefore, a sectional party, and a sectional 


the slavery question. Why is this? Because it 
addresses itself to the strongest passions of the 
human heart in each section. At the North it 


icism—a sentiment susceptible of being impelled 
to madness—a sentiment which has already pro- 
duced a John Brown—for what was Brown but 
a spark thrown off from the heated furnace of 
northern opinion? To the South it addresses itself 
as a question of existence; a question whether 
they shall be or not be. A question not merel 

of property, but a mighty social question. A 


stability of civilization, the inviolability of the 
hearth, the nobility of blood. 

While, therefore, this issue impels the North to 
fanaticism, it drives the South to desperation. 
This issue first loomed up into portentous import- 
ance upon the Missouri question. At that time, 
Mr. Jefferson was living in retirement, having 
withdrawn from pe affairs. Tothis py 
sagacious man, this momentous question sounded, 
to use his own expressive words, ** like a fire-bell 
in the night.’? Writing to a friend, he said: 

** Although I had laid down as a law to myself never to 
write, talk, or even think of polities, to know nothing of 
public affairs, and therefore had ceased to read newspapers, 
yet the Missouri question aroused and filled me with alarm. 
The old schism of Federal and Republican threatened noth- 
ing, because it existed in every State, and united them to- 
gether by the fraternism of party. But the coincidence 
of a marked principle, moral and political, with a geograph- 
ical line, I feared would never more be obliterated from the 
mind; that it would be recurring on every occasion and 
renewing irritations, until it would kindle such mutual and 
mortal hatred as to render separation preferable to eternal 
discord. I have been among the most sanguine in believ- 
ing that our Union would be of long duration. [ now doubt 


| it much, and see the event at no great distance, and the 


direct consequence of this question. My only comfort and 


| confidence is, that I shall not live to see this; and I envy 


not the present generation the glory of throwing away the 


| fruits of their fathers’ sacrifices of life and fortune.”’ 


It is a striking fact in this connection that the 
Republican party, this northern sectional party, 
which puts itself forward as the peculiar expo- 
nent of northern interests, does not propose any 
modification of the policy of the Government in 
reference to the great questions involved in the 
subject of taxation, disbursements, ete 
tohome industry. These questions of finance are 
the soul of modern politics. In the free States of 
antiquity it was otherwise; there the contestation 
of parties was in reference to the privileges of 
classes, a struggle between the patricians and the 
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plebeians. In view of this peculiar characteristic 
of modern politics, a French political economist 


says, with great pith of expression, * the fisc, it 
is the State;”’ by which he meant to convey the 


_ idea that the subject of taxation and the questions 


flowing out of it, constituted the overshadowing 


| part of the internal policy of modern States. The 
truth of this remark is evidenced by the history 


of parties in this country, where questions of the 
fisc, suchas the tariff, the United States bank, inter- 
nal improvements, navigation laws, and bounties 
have occupied so large a share of public atten- 
tion. Yet, this northern sectional party propose 
no change in the existing policy of the Govern- 
ment upon these important subjects. They pro- 
pose no change in the tariff, whereby a larger bur- 


| den of the taxation shall be thrown upon the 


South, and a greater bounty given in the protec- 
tion of northern manufactures. They propose 
no change in the disbursements of the Govern- 
ment by which a larger expenditure shall be made 
North than has hitherto heen done. They pro- 
pose no change of the law by which the coastwise 
trade is confined exclusively to American ships, 
the practical advantage of which law is confined 
almost exclusively to the northern States. They 
propose no change of the law which gives Amer- 
ican ship-builders, almost exclusively confined to 
the northern States, a monopoly of building ships 
which sail under the American flag. They pro- 
a no change in the law which gives codfish 

ounties to the people of Massachusetts. They 
propose no change in the law which, under the 
form of the reciprocity treaty, exempts the peo- 
ple of the North along the Canadian frontier from 
paying duties on the ee of importations 
included in the free list. hy does this northern 
sectional party propose no change in these laws 
which touch the arteries of their great industry 
at every point? I call attention to the answer; it 
is pregnant with meaning. It is because all of 
these great industrial laws are so favorable to 
northern interests that they cannot be improved 
upon. What a commentary does not this fact 
suggest upon the formation of a northern sec- 
tional party upon the pretense that the North has 
been ignored in the Federal Government, that 
there has been no North, and that the slave power 
has exclusively controlled the Government. If 
this be so, then the slave power has been the most 
stupid or the most generous of oligarchies, for, 
in all these regards which I haye alluded to, of 
such paramount importance, it has given the North 
everything and reserved nothing for itself, except 
the poor privilege of paying tribute to the victo- 
rious industry of the imperial North. 

The great practical issue upon which the Re- 
publican party places itself is, the prohibition of 
slavery in the Territories. And they would have 
us believe that this is the be-all and the end-all of 
their agitation. Let usadmit this for the moment; 
then let me refer to the significant admission made 
by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwtn,] that 
this question is practically settled in the Territo- 
ries by the laws of physical geography and the 
movements of population. Letus also admit that, 
for the sake of argument. Then what follows? 
That their only issue being settled in their favor, 
they have no mission to perform, and their organ- 
ization is aT ut the organization con- 
tinues. It must be for some purpose. What is 
that purpose? It is not for any change in the 
great industrial policy of the country. The ter- 
ritorial question, alleged to be the exclusive issue 
of the Republican party, is conceded to be settled. 
The only remaining purpose we can imagine the 
party to have is the seizure of all the offices of 
the Government, the confiscation in its own in- 
terest of all the spoils. This is the inevitable con- 
clusion to which we must come, if we admit the 
disclaimers and concessions I have referred to as 
made on behalf of the Republican party. 

Now, whata spectacle does not this conclusion 
present? This the master branch of the Govern- 
ment paralyzed, society at a pause, the sections 
two hostile camps, the public creditors in despair 
and bankruptey—men of the North and men of 
the South glaring upon each other with convulsive 
rage—ready to spring to the banquet of blood, and 
all that a few aspiring men from the North may 
strut their brief hour upon the stage of public 
affairs. 

In this respect, the Republican party proposes 
to inaugurate a new era. I say it proposes this, 
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because its platform is necessarily exclusive of 
all men at the South loyal to her institutions; and 
as parties do not give their patronage outside of 
their own ranks, southern men will necessarily 
be excluded from office under a Republican régime. 
That this will be a new era is obvious, because it 
is at variance with the practice of the Government 
from the administration of Washington to the 
present time. What kind of a government will 
that be where the citizens of nearly one half of 
the States are excluded from public office? It will 
be no government, but a conquest. 

I do not think it necessary for me to enlarge on 
the dangers of a sectional party; they are suffi- 
ciently obvious in their general aspects. I shall 
only allude to them in two particulars. 

Firat, our Government is a Confederacy of 


thirty-two republics, united under a constitutional | 


compact, by which certain specific powers are 
granted to the General Government, and the great 
mass of residuary powers is reserved to the sep- 
arate States. Our Government is therefore a Gov- 
ernment of the most delicate organism. All free 
governments are artificial in their organism, ina 


lle ~ . . 
|| federacy of States thus circumstanced? 





greater or less degree; for their purpose is to de- || 
velop the just will of the people. Arbitrary gov- | 
ernments, on the contrary, are remarkably simple | 


in their organism, for the State speaks through | 


a single individual. Of all free governments, ours 
is the most artificial, because it is a free govern- 
ment upon afree government; a free government 
in the second degree: for first come the State gov- 
ernments; from their union results the Federal 
Government. From the artificial character of 
our Government, it results that it cannot work 
efficiently without harmony, and harmony cannot 
exist without justice. Lik 

chine, it works to the admiration of all while it 
obeys the law of its being, but it is subject to be 
deranged by the slightest impediment. Justice 
being indispensable to the well-being of the Gov- 
ernment; sectionalism, which is the rankest injus- 
tice, is of fatal influence to the Government. 


ce a complicated ma- | 


Further, our Government is not a democracy | 


pure and simple. 
and balances. The framers of the Constitution 
did notgive the numerical majority absolute power. 
They subjected such majority to the concurrent 
action of the Senate, representing States, without 
regard to numbers. This power of the Senate 
was the great conservative feature of the Consti- 
tution, not the less to be admired because it was 


It is a Republic with checks | 


the result of a happy accident; the existence of | 


the States rather than a governmental invention. 
As long as things continue in their natural condi- 
tion, the Senate is an efficient safeguard against 
the numerical majority; but when one section 
containing the majority of States, as well as the 
numerical majority, band together in one party 


against the minority section, the Senate is in effect | 


superseded, the numerical majority become abso- 
lute, and a revolution is practically effected in the 
Government, Such will be the effect if the Re- 
publican party succeed in getting possession of 
the Government. The Government will no longer 
be a government of checks and balances; it will 
be a passionate democracy. 

Of all governments, the worst is an unchecked 
democracy, asa thousand tyrants are worse than 
one tyrant. 
than the condition of the southern people if they 
were submitted to the will of the numerical ma- 
jority of the northern States, under the auspices 
of the Republican party. Suppose that Great 
Britain oon France were united in one government 
under the control of the numerical majority, and 


agitation carried on by able and ambitious men, 
using every possible appliance, and especially by 
exaggerating every offense, real or imaginary, 
committed by the English people, from the burn- 
ing of Joan of Arc to the torture of the great empe- 
ror at St. Helena. Would not the condition of 
the people of England, under such a rule, be sad 
indeed? Yet, the condition of the southern peo- 
ple, under the heel of the Republican party, would 
be even worse than this; for there are not four 
million African slaves in England. So much on 
this point. 


principles are et war with the Constitution. Our 
Government is a confederacy of States of diverse 
institutions—some having African servitude and 
others not having it. What is implied by a con- 


Nothing could be more deploraple | 


| harmonize with those two great truths? 








[tis im- 
plied that there is an acknowledgment on both 


sides of the legality of the subsisting institutions | 


of each other, and that there is a toleration of those 
institutions. If there be a confederacy formed 
between a monarchy and a republic, there is at 
once an implication that the republic is not to seek 
to revolutionize the institutions of the monarchy, 
and that the monarchy is not to seek to overturn 
the institutions of the republic. 

The Swiss Cantons are examples of this truth. 
Some of the cantons are democratic and some 
aristocratic; but neither are allowed to interfere 
with the institutions of the other. 
lation of this great principle that cost Philp U 
the Netherlands. Philip IL succeeded by inherit- 
ance to the Netherlands and to Spain. he Span- 


it was the vio- | 


ish monarchy was an absolute monarchy, where 
the king was the State, while the Netherlands was | 


a constitutional monarchy. Philip II could not 
understand the spirit of the Nether! 
was to reduce the Netherlands to the same con- 
dition as the Spanish monarchy; and in the effort 
to do so, he lost the Netherlands, having produced 
a revolution that lasted through two generations. 
Our Confederacy being a union of republics of dif- 
ferent institutions, one of the first great inferences 
is that there should be toleration of the respective 
institutions of each of these republics. 

But, sir, we are not left to logical deduction upon 
this subject. Our fathers grappled with the sub- 
ject of slavery as practical men. What did they 
do? They said, among other things, that slavery 
should constitute a power in the representation of 
this House; that it should be a basis upon which 
direct taxation should be levied. They agreed 


| that the African slave trade should continue until 


1808. They further bound themselves to secure 
the domestic tranquillity of the slave States; which 
meant that they would assist with arms, if neces- 
sary, In preventing the slaves from disturbing that 
tranquillity. They agreed that the North should 
surrender up fugitive slaves. 


i| the South are responsible for it. 
ands; his idea 
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Mr. STANTON. I submit to the gentleman 
that that isnota fair construction of the Philadel- 
phia platform, They may regard slavery as wrong, 
as an abstract proposition outside of the institu- 
tion as it exists in the States. That is the theory 
of the Republican party. There is nowhere a de- 
nial in the Republican platform, or in any other 
authoritative exposition of Republican principles, 
of the legality of slavery; nor has there been a 
war made by the Republican party upon the right 


| of protection of slavery under the Constitution. 


| to go into particulars. 


| do not 


Mr. BOYCE. I will say, further, to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, that [have made the deduction 
from the Republican platform on the authority of 
Governor Sewarp, who announces that slavery 
isa sin, and that it is the duty of the North to 
abolish it. 

Mr. STANTON. But the ground the Re pub- 
lican party take is, that if slavery is a sin, you of 
Y ouare re spons- 
ible for your own sins; and if slavery be one, we 
yropose to call you to account for it. 

Mr. BOYCE. I will come to that more point- 
edly in another part of my argument, Well, sir, 
The Constutution, in es- 


| tablishing the basis of representation, recognized 
| slavery as one of the elements of power, in the 


distribution of the powers of this Government. 
Well, sir, the honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Hicxman,] the other day, rose and 
made an attack upon that clause of the Constitu- 
tion; and, sir, does not the philosophy of the Re- 
publican party necessarily make an attack upon 
that clause of the Constitution? I think so. But 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania complains that 
that clause of the Constitution does injustice to 
the North. What right has he to complain of it? 
Independent republics, confederated together in 
this manner, recognized this institution when the 
Constitution was formed, and it was agreed that 


| three fifths of a certain description of the pepula- 


Well, sir, what are the results of these provis- || 


ions of the Constitution? Two great truths are 
knowledged by the framers of the Constitution, 
and treated as a legal subsisting fact, and a legal 
subsisting fact that was not to be disturbed. But 
how does the position of the Republican party 
Why, 
Mr. Clerk, they are at war with both. They deny 
that slavery is a legal subsisting fact. 

Mr. CURTIS. Lam not going to interfere with 
the thread of the gentleman’s argument. But I 
desire to call his attention to the fact that in the 
convention which framed the Constitution there 
was amotion made to strike out the word * legal’’ 
from the clause of the Constitution which relates 
to fugitive slaves: leaving the lancuage, ** by the 
laws thereof.’? The very word “ legal’? was re- 


| pudiated by the convention which framed the Con- 


stitution, as I understand it. 
Mr. BOYCE. I presume that it was because 


| the very fact that the Constitution provided that 


persons held to service should be rendered up, 
necessarily presupposes the fact that they are 
legally so held; because it cannot be supposed that 
our ancestors agreed to commit a crime—that is, 
to deliver up persons not legally held to service. 
Well, sir, the Republican party wars upon both 
these great truths deducible from the compacts of 
the Constitution. They deny that slavery is a 


| leral subsisting fact, and by their agitation of the 


slavery question the tranquillity of the slave States 


| is necessarily disturbed. In both of these r spects 
F . . ‘ } 
“rance had become sectionalized, after a long 


they war upon the Constitution. 

Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman from 
South Carolina allow me to make an inquiry? I 
do not desire to interrupt him. 

Mr. BOYCE. Certainly. 

Mr. STANTON. I would be glad to know 
upon what authority the gentleman from South 
Carolina claims that the Repubiican party denies 
that slavery is a legal subsisting fact, entitled to 


| the pecioeton of the Federal Government? 


Mr. BOYCE. 


I deny it upon the authority of 


|| the platform of principles laid down by the Re- 


| 





{| 


I further object to the Republican party, that its || 





| 


publican party in Philadelphia. In that platform, 
they say that every man has an inalienable right 


| deducible from them: first, that slavery was ac- | 


to liberty, and they further class slavery with | 


polygamy, as two relics of barbarism, that is, as 


crimes; and, ofcourse, a crime can receive no valid | 


constitutional sanction. 


tion of certain of these republics should be rep- 
resented. In the absence of a special provision, 
they would all have been entitled to count as the 
basis of representation, for one Government has 
no right to inquire as to the status of the people 
of another. Indeed, all the people ought to hawe 
been included in making up the basis of repre- 
sentation. There was, then, a concession upon 
the part of the South. They could have insisted 
on the full representation of their slaves, in which 
case,as was stated by the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Pryor] yesterday, the South would have 
upon this floor now sixteen more members than 
we have. Your free negroes are represented in 
full, and yet you complain that three fifths of our 
slaves are counted as a part of the basis of repre- 
sentation. 

3ut, sir, that clause of the Constitution is a 
logical deduction from a clause of the old compact 
under the Confederacy in reference to direct tax- 
ation. When that question came up, the North 
took the position that the entire population of the 
South, including the slaves, should be included 
in the apportionment of direct taxes. John Ad- 
ams, the second President, held that it makes no 
difference, so far as the wealth of a State is cun- 
cerned, whether the population is slave or free; 
that slaves may be as productive of wealth as free- 
men. Well, sir, the North insisted, as I have 
said, upon the entire population of the South be 
ing included in the apportionment of direct tax 
ation. The South compromised in reference to 
direct taxation, on the benis of counting three 
fifths of the slave population. 

The great principle sacred to our ancestors was, 
that representation and taxation should go to- 
gether; and, when they agreed upon the basis of 
direct taxation, the basis of representation fol- 
lowed as a legitimate consequene 

But, sir, this is not an 6riginal idea upon the 
part of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Wh: 
did it originate? Why, sir, while Gencral Jack 
son, at the head of the people of the western coun- 
try, was driving back the from New Or 
leans, fighting for the sacred sotl of the country, 
there were delegates from several of the New Eng 
land States assembled at Hartford; 


) } 
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and, with a 


mostfelicitous propriety, they took that opportun: 
| moment to propose, among certain other things 
that the southern States should be invited to su: 
|| render their slave representation. 
I think, therefore, sir, that the gentleman from 
‘| Pennsylvania has been neither original nor happy 
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in bringing it forward at the present time as a 
complaint against the South. 


Mr. STANTON. 


j Raat : ’ 
not misrepresent any member intentionally. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hickman] is 
able to take care of himsclf, and of course the 
Re publican party cannot be held responsible for 
what he says. What I have to say is this: I 


know of no Republican who has ever sought any | 
change in the constitutional provision in relation | 


to the basis of representation. 

Mr. BOYCE. j 
Mr. Sewarp a Republican. He has said: 

“Tt is written in the Constitution of the United States 
that five slaves shall count equal to three freemen as a basis 
of representation. You blush not at these things.”’ 

Well, Mr. Clerk, 1 will now pass to the clause 
of the Constitution providing for the rendition of 
fugitiveslaves. If there is any clause of the Con- 
stitution which is plain, it seems to me to be this 
one. Judge Story, alearned jurist and a judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, said, in 
reference to the fugitive slave clause of the Con- 
stitution, that the proceedings upon the arrest of 
a fugitive are not final but interlocutory; that the 

E 
question to be determined ts, whether he is to be 
remitted to the place from whence he came, and that 
when he is returned then the question 1s to be de- 


termined whether he is a slave orafreeman. After |) 
the adoption of the Constitution, our forefathers || 


of the free States had confidence in the South that 
an African returned to them would have a fair 
trial. The only duty of the North under the slave 


act is to deliver up one who has been in slavery¢ || 


that the oe may be decided whether he is 


or not a slave when he gets back to aslave State. | 


That is the principle which has been decided by 


the Supreme Court, if | understand its decision | 


rightly. 


Now, what has 


the Republican party ? That you must receive the 
panting fugitive, and ** defend him as you would 
your paternal gods.’’ ‘The gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Corwin] said thatthe Republican convention 


of his State passed a reso}ution—adopted, how- | 


ever, amidst great confusion, and, perhaps, with- 
outa knowledge on the on of those who adopted 
it as to whatit wasexact 


the fugitive slave law. I hardly believe that that 


“onvention would have passed a resolution in | 


favor of the Dred Scott decision, or for an effi- 
cient execution of the fugitive slave law, though 
“the confusion had been worse confounded.”’ 
Bat I do not stop to inquire what was done in 


the Republican convention of Ohio; | look to the | 


northern States generally where the Republican 
party are in amajority, and whatdol find? That 


eight northern States have interposed all the ob- | 


stacles they can to the execution of this clause of 
the Constitution. I desired to present all these 
laws, but I find it will take up too much time. I 
content myself, therefore, with a special reference 
to the laws of the State of Massachusetts. More 
importance is to be given to the action of that 
State because that State is supposed to represent 


the thought and sentiment of the Republican party | 


more distinetly, perhaps, than any other. 


W hat do we find -_ the statute-book of Mas- | 
alaw there by which the | 


sachusetts? We fine } 
writ of habeas corpus is secured to the fugitive slave, 
and under which he is to have a trial by jury, and 
by which, also, his confessions are not to be taken 
inevidence. Lask all fair-minded men, under what 
system of jurisprudence in the civilized world are 
confessions of the party to the record to be ex- 
cluded? 
to which are attached the penalty of death, confes- 
sions, voluntary confessions, confessions not ob- 
tained by hope of reward or fear of punishment, 
are legal evidence against him. What, then, is 
the meaning of this peculiar provision in the law 
of Massachusetts, that the confession of one 
charged with being a fugitive slave shall not be 
received in evidence against him? What does it 
mean? Does it not design the prevention of an 
execution of the constitutional provision? What 
else can it mean? This peculiar feature of Mas- 
sachusetts law reminds me ofa rule of evidence 
in a certain eastern country, where the priesthood 


were supposed to be above the common weak- | 


nesses of humanity, and where, therefore, it would 


The centleman from South 
Carolina is a fair-minded man, and I know would 


Perhaps you do not consider | 





heen the action of the Republi- | 
can party in reference to the fugitive law? What | 
does Mr. Sewarp say, the representative man of | 


y—taking ground against | 


| the Republican party are in power? 


In the case of aman charged with crimes | 








|| not be believed that a priest had kissed a woman 
| unless it was solemnly sworn to by six witnesses 
that they both saw the kiss and heard the smack. || 


{ Laughter. ]} 
Mr. Clerk, there are other provisions in that 
Massachusetts law. It provides that you are to 


prove, upon the trial of the fugitive slave, not | 


merely that he was born in a state of slavery, but 
that he had been legally held in slavery. Rather a 
difficult point,to prove, I should imagine, before 
a Massachusetts jury. 
to produce in court a bill of sale signed by the 
grandfather of the foreman of the jury, and prove 
that the fugitive was lineally descended from such 
slave, he would be turned upon and required to 
prove that the grandfather was in legal possession 
of the slave he had sold. 

Whiat further does that Massachusetts law pro- 
vide? It provides that the jury shall have power 
of rendering a general verdict of not guilty. 
What does that mean? It means that the jury 
are to be judges of the law as well as of the fact. 
Though you prove the fact, by evidence piled as 
high as Pelion on Ossa, that the fugitive slave was 
a slave, yet, sir, if the jury think slavery is not 
a lawful institution, as they are judges of the law 
as well asf the fact, then they can render a gen- 


| eral verdict of not guilty, which is made conclu- 


sive. 
Surely, sir, the States in the North, where the 


Republican party have a majority, and where | 


such laws are passed, cannot be said to be wil- 
ling to carry out this provision of the Constitu- 
tion ! 


Mr. Clerk, when I yielded the floor, I was en- | 


deavoring to show that the Republican party was 


at war with that clause of the Constitution requir- | 
ing the rendition of fugitive slaves, and I was | 
proving this by reference to the hostile legislation | 


of eight of the northern States, in reference to 
this subject, these eight States being notoriously 
States in which the Republican party have the 
ascendency. Itseems to me that the action of so 
many Republican States in this particular is con- 
clusive of the fact | have charged, and the state- 


ment of individual members of the eae I 


party on this floor of their fidelity to the Con- 
stitution in this particular, and their conception 
of the opinion of the Republican party, cannot 
weaken the array of evidence against the Repub- 
lican party in this regard. 

[f further proof were necessary upon this point, 
I would cite the evidence of Mr. Webster, as 


given by him in his celebrated speech of the 7th | 


of March, 1850. Speaking at that time upon this 
very point, he said as follows: 

Twill alince to other complaints of the South, and 
especially to one which, in my opinion, has just founda- 


| tion, and that is, that there has been found at the North, 
|} among individuals and among legislators, a disinclination 
| to perform fully their constitutional duties in regard to the 
| return of persons bound to service who have escaped into 


the free States. In that respect, the South, in my judg- 
ment, is right, and the North is wrong. 
every northern Legislature is bound by oath, like every 


other officer in the country, to support the Constitution of 
| the United States; and the article of the Constitution which 


says to these States that they shall deliver up fugitives 


from service is as binding in honor and conscience as any | 
other article.”’ 


Is it not notorious that Mr. Webster spoke the 
truth in the extract I have read? And is it not 
equally notorious that,in this regard, things have 
sone from bad to worse in those States in which 
Without 


pressing the argument any further on this point, I 


| think I am authorized to conclude that the Repub- 


lican party, though they have not announced such 


| aprinciple in their presidential platform, are at war 
| with this clause of the Constitution. Now, if the 


Republican party be at war with the Constitution 


| on the fugitive slave clause, is it not fair to pre- 


sume that it is at war with the Constitution in all 
its slavery provisions? 
fugitive slave clause rests on the same foundation 


| that all the other slave clauses do, to wit, that 
Suppose, when | 


slavery is a lawful institution. 
Mr. Sewarp advised his audience to defend the 
fugitive slave, he had been asked, ‘* why should 
we defend him, when the Constitution and the 
act of Congress require us to surrender him?” To 


| this he would reply, as I now do for him, by using 


his own language: because it is ‘‘ in violation to 
divine law that we shall surrender the fugitive 
slave.”” Why is it in violation to divine law? 
The only answer to this must be, because slavery 








| has no lawful existence, 


Suppose his master was | 





Every member of 


I think it is; b@eause the | 
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If slavery cannot have 
a lawful existence, then all the compacts of the 
Constitution having relation to it are necessarily 
void. The same philosophy which makes the 
Republican party hostile to the fugitive slave 
clause of the Constitution necessarily makes it 
equally hostile to all the slavery clauses in the 
Constitution. The Republican party are in more 
apparent antagonism to the fugitive slave clause 
than to the other slavery clauses of the Constitu- 
tion. The reason of this is simply because they 
can violate this clause with impunity; and the 
other clauses they cannot violate without revolu- 
tion. Theoretically, they are as much in antag- 
onism to the other slavery clauses as to the fugi- 
tive slave clause. 

I propose now, in this connection, to call atten- 
tion to the position of the Republican party, in 
regard to the territorial question. ‘The prohibi- 
| tionof slavery in the Territories is the great prac- 
tical issue upon which the Republican party has 
placed itself. In this issue they necessarily assume 
the power of prohibition to be in Congress, and 
yet the Supreme Court has decided that this power 
does not reside in Congress; yet the Republican 
party, in violation of this decision, persist in urg- 
ing this issue. What gives peculiar force to their 
persistence is that it has been, from the beginning 
of the Government, the received opinion in the 
northern mind that the Supreme Court was the 
authoritative expounder of the Constitution. The 
| northern States have constantly contended that the 
Supreme Court was the tribunal oflast resortunder 
the Constitution; they are therefore gstopped from 
disputing the conclusiveness of this decision of 
the Supreme Court in reference to the Territories. 
In this point of view, the Republican party stands 
as a party flying in the face of the Constitution 
on their paramount issue of the prohibition of 
slavery in the Territories. In this aspect, the 
Republican party occupy the most remarkable 
position ever held by any party in this country, 
presenting but a single practical issue, and that 
issue condemned in advance by the Supreme Court 
as involving an unconstitutional exercise of power. 
I consider, therefore, that I am authorized, in 
view of the various considerations I have pre- 
sented, to draw the conclusion, that the Repabli- 
can party is at war with the Constitution. 

The next objection which I make to the Repub- 
lican party is, that its principles are dangerous to 
the South. 

Now, how do I ascertain its principles? In the 
first place, I go to its platform of principles, as 
laid down at Philadelphia. Every one will admit 
that in doing this, I eo to the most authoritative 
| source. And here let me remark that this plat- 
form shows the most exquisite genius in its con- 
struction. It was drawn by anable hand. Two 
| great purposes were to be accomplished: first, to 
| get the Free-Soil vote, by which I mean those 
| who were opposed to the extension of slavery; 
| second, to secure the Abolition vote without 
alarming those who were merely opposed to the 
extension ofslavery. This, with exquisite adroit- 
ness, the platform accomplished. ‘To the Free- 
Soil element it spoke of making Kansas a free 
State, and prohibiting slavery in the Territories. 
To the Abolition element it addressed another lan- 
guage, equally explicit, though more covert. 

To the Abolitionists it said, *‘all men are en- 
dowed with the inalienable right of liberty.’’ This 
language is taken from the Declaration of Inde- 
| pendence. There it was meant only to include, 
so far as our own country was concerned, the 
white race. In this platform it was meant to in- 
clude the African race as well as the white race. 
| Taking it for granted, then, that it was meant, 
| when used in this platform, to include the African 
race in this country, then what follows? It fol- 
| lows that if every African in the United States has 
‘the right of liberty,’’ then every such African, 
| whether he be called a slave or not, who does not 
| enjoy “his right of liberty,’’ is dispossessed of 
that right, and suffers a wrong; and whoever dis- 
yossesses him of that right is a criminal towards 
fim: and the fact of dispossessing him of that 
right, called slavery, isa crime. This is the logi- 
cal sequence of the proposition that every African 
in thiscountry has “ the right ofliberty.’’ And this 
was precisely the deduction this platform intended 
| to be madé for the benefit of the Abolitionists. In 
| order to fix thé meaning of this declaration, the 
' platform hastens to couple slavery and polygamy 
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together, as ‘‘ twin relics of barbarism.’’ Now, 
polygamy is universally considered a crime in this 
country, and by placing slavery and polygamy 
together, as twin relics of barbarism, the intention 
was to stigmatize each of them as alike crimes. 

I assume, then, that the Republican platform 
denounces the slavery of the South as a crime. If 
slavery be, in the opinion of the Republican party, 
a crime, then this important consequence follows, 
that it becomes their duty as a party to ane 
it, so far as the constitutional power of the Gov- 
ernment extends. Hence, says Mr. Sewarp: 

‘ Slavery is the sin ot not some of the States only, but of 
them all. There are two antagonistic elements of society 
in America—freedom and slavery. Freedom is in harmony 
with our system of Government, and with the spirit of the 
age. Slavery is in conflict with that system, with justice, 
and humanity. The party of freedom secks complete and 
universal emancipation. What, then, you say, can nothing 
be done for freedom? Yes; everything can be done. Slavery 
can be limited to its present bounds. It can be ameliorated. 
It can and must be abolished, and you and I can and must 
do it. You will soon bring the parties of the country into 
an effective aggression upon slavery. Whenever the public 
mind shall will the abolition of slavery, the way will open 
for it. I know you will tell me this is all too slow. Well, 
then, go faster, if you can, and I will go with you.” 

Mr. Sewarp’s proclamation of his purposes is 
the logical result of the dogma of the Reuadliain 
party, that slavery is a crime. If you set out 
with that article of faith, as the basis of your 
party action, you cannot stop at the prohibition 
of slavery in the Territories. You must go on to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
all other places under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government. But you cannot stop 
there, you must abolish the inter-State slave trade. 
But you cannot stop there; when the increase of 
free States gives you the requisite majority of three 
fourths, you must demand the abolition of slavery 
by an amendment of the Constitution. Nor could 
youeven stop with emancipation, should the South 
acquiesce in thatact. The principle of the equality 
of the races that underlies the philosophy of your 
movement would drive you on in vain war against 
the higher laws of God to demand that the en- 
franchised blacks should be put on a social and 
political equality with the ag this, and this 
alone, would be the finale of your irrepressible 
conflict. Thus, and thus alone, would you wind 
up your fanatical crusade by ignoble treason to 
the nobility of your blood in seeking to mingle 
with its purer flow the black and fed current of 
a despicable barbarism. 

The philosophy of your movement would, if 
it is not arrested, and our connection continued, 
compel you ultimately to stand toward us in the 
position of the National Assembly of France to 
the people of St. Domingo. Ah! we know what 
that means. I will not unfold that tale of horrors, 
the retrospection of which, as seen through the 
shadows of more than half a century, makes hu- 
manity shudder. Let that horrid specter of the 
past rest in dim obscurity. If, in the inception of 
that anti-slavery movement, some member had 
risen in the National Assembly, and implored the 
anti-slavery men to pause; if he had said to them: 
‘« These slaveholders are our brothers; their wives 
and daughters are our sisters; beware how you 
give to these wild barbarians the fatal gift of free- 
dom; in striking off the shackles of the slaves, you 
may be turning loose the furies; and lust, hard by 
hate, and murder, rapine, and the torch, and-the 
sword, may vex the land;’’ we can well imaggne 
how Robespierre may have replied to such an 
appeal as this, in the very language of Mr. Sew- 
ARD, and with his imperturbable calmness: 

* Freedom is in harmony with our system of government, 
Slavery is in conflict with 
that system, with justice and humanity. It can and must 
be abolished.” 

A cold, calm, rigid, metaphysical, Mephisto- 
phelean logic carried the day then, as I fear it 
will do now, for human nature is the same now 
that it was then. An imperative dogma, the ab- 
solute equality of all men and all races, made that 
revolution; the same dogma makes your revolu- 
tion. The French Revolution was an effort to con- 
form the institutions of the State to an abstract 
theory. That is exactly what you are endeavor- 
ing to do. The French Revolution failed, because 
society is not made on the spur of the moment; 
it is what it is by long development. The per- 
fection of statesmanship consists, then, in con- 
forming theory to society, and not in conforming 
society to theory. It was for neglecting this great 
truth that the French Revolution failed. France 
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bleeding at every pore, fled with horror from the | 
guillotine of the theorists to take protection under 
the sword of the practical man. 

So, too, you will fail in your revolution, even | 


| if you should succeed in doing what Mr. Sewarp 


proposes to have done: decreeing universal eman- 
cipation. I say even then you will fail, because 
the negro is not a white man painted black, but 
he isa negro. He has been and is and will be 


| forever and forever a negro, unless you can | 
| change the laws of the Almighty. Until you can | 
| do that, in vain will you decree freedom and equal- 
| ity, for he must be below the white man by the 
| same great law which makes the plains below the 


cloud-capped mountains. 
In judging the Republican party, I do so from 
its philosophy, not merely from its platform, ex- 


| pressive as is the platform; for I know that a plat- 


form is often but the mask with which a party 
conceals its features. Judging it by its philoso- 
phy, I consider that it means war, perpetual war, 
against the South. Your party is a great revolu- 


| uonary movement; a revolution once inaugurated, 





moves with increasing velocity and_ increasing 
fervor. A revolutionary party is ina constant state 
of progression. Itis never to-day what it was a 
year ago; itis perpetually generating new heat and 
more passion. This is the law of revolution, as it 
is the lesson of history. 


We have al- 


programme of ‘the irrepressible conflict.’ The 
time will come when a more impatient and fero- 
cious proclamation will be made. 

I must conclude, then, that the principles of the 
Republican party are dangerous to the South. 

I further object to the Republican party, that it 
is in sentiment hostile to the South. 

To prove this, I ask, why do you agitate the 
slavery question? You disclaim that you do it 
for the purpose of political power. Giving you, 
then, for the present, the benefit of this disclaimer, 
I insist that you can agitate only for one of two 
purposes: love of the slave or hatred of the mas- 
ter. It cannot be love of the slave, for you can- 
not free him by your agitation. Indeed, the only 


| effect of your agitation is to necessitate stricter 


laws for his government in the southern States. 
It was, therefore, well remarked by Mr. Clay, 
that the worst enemy of the slave was the Abo- 
litionist. 


And, indeed, if you could set the slaves free, | 


‘te would only make their condition worse. For 
maintain that the slaves of the South are better 


| off than the same number of Africans in any part 


| of the world. 
of a class, universally recognized by all the politi | 
cal economists, and that is, the ratio of their in- | 





There is one test of the well-being 


crease. Measured by this test, the standard of 
comfortamong our slaves is higher than with your 
free negroes, or the peasantry of Europe, or the 
African race in any part of the world. 

I conclude, then, does you do not agitate in the 
interest of the slave. 

You must, then, agitate from hostility to the 
slaveholders. 


What justifies me in this opinion, is the tone of | 


your Republican press; and where shall we go to 
find a paralle] for its malignity and venom, in re- 
gard to everything southern? ‘Take the New York 
Tribune, the great organ of your party, whose 


writers would seem to dip their pens in poison— | 


such is the virulence of that stream of fire they 


are constantly pouring out on the heads of the 


southern people. This position of your press is 


| only important as indicating the unhappy senti- 
/ment of your people towards the people of the | 


South; because we understand very well that this 
partisan poo is but the reflection of popular opin- 
ion. It designs only to be the mirror in which its 


| readers may see their own passions reflected. 


Then, what does the distribution of Helper’s 
book mean? The object of this book is evidently 
to array the non-slaveholders of the South against 
the slaveholders. Itis the tocsin to civil war at 
the South. Mr. Sewarp, the great embodiment 


of your principles, says that he has carefully read | 


the book, and recommends its circulation. ‘Other 
prominent men in the party recommended its cir- 
culation, knowing its contents. Now, the recom- 
mendation of such a book, knowing its contents, 
seems to me to indicate a very deadly hostility to 
the southern people. 

Then there is the sympathy for John Brown. 








So it has been, is, and | 
| will be with the Republican party. 
| ready had announced ‘‘the brutal and bloody”’ 
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When that foray took place, many of the Repub- 
hiean papers were facetious upon the subject, asif 
it was rather a good joke. The alarm of the cit- 
izens at Harper’s Ferry appeared to move their 
mirth cxosudialier Then, when the law took its 
course, meetings of sympathy were held, minute 
guns were fired, bells were tolled. In some place, 
if L have been correctly informed, the court ad- 
| journed, on the motion of the attorney general 

of the State. The saddest sign of the times was, 
| however, in Massachusetts. I allude to the mo 
tion made, on the day of Brown’s execution, in 
both branches of the Legislature, to adjourn 
This motion was lost in the Senate only by three 
votes. These are significant facts indicative of a 
sentiment of profound hostility. 

Upon this point I do not know that I can do 
better than quote the evidence of Mr. Cushing, 
the late Attorney General of the United States, 
one of the first men in the Union. He said, at the 
great meeting recently held in Boston, in the pres- 
| ence of an immense multitude: 





“T showed you how, under the influence of their malign 
teachings, all party action, North and South, was running 
in the channel of a desperate and deplorable sectionalism, 
and that, above all, here in Massachusetts, all the politicai 
influences dominant in this State were founded upon the 
single emotion of hate—ay, hate; treacherous, ferocious 
hate of our fellow-citizens in the southern States. [Ap 
plause, and cries of ‘Good!’ ‘Good !"] 
|| ** Under the influence of this monomania, they have set 
|| up in this Commonwealth a religion of hate—ay, a religion 
of hate such as belongs only to the condemned devils in 


| hell. {Applause.] I say it is a religion of hate and of 
|| blasphemy. Oh, God! that such things are in this our 
|| day! 


** What more, gentlemen? We have had our ears filled 
with alleged sympathies for John Brown; ef apologies for 
his act; of reproaches against the persons whom he was 
endeavoring to slaughter in cold blood; of sneers at the 
State of Virginia; of ridicule of the terror of the unarmed 
women and children of Virginia. I say sympathy for at 
this. Gentlemen, itis not sympathy for John Brown. It 
is another form of the manifestation of that same tntense 
and ferocious hatred of the people of the South which ani 
| mates the persons of whom we are speaking. [Applause. | 
|| Hatred! hatred! Now, the fact has been told us, that, in 
|| all times, hate must have its food of blood; ay, hate must 
| . . . . 
have its food of blood. How longare the people of Massa 
chusetts to have theirsouls continually perverted with these 
| preachings—ay, pulpit preachings of hatred ?” 


I think, then, I am authorized to say that the 
| sentiment of the Republican party is that of actual 
positive hatred to the South. Mr. Burke, refer- 
ring to the hostility of the dominant party in Great 
Britain to the American colonies, said: 





** For I never knew a writer on the theory of government 
{| so partial to authority as not to allow that the hostile mind 
|| of the rulers to their people did fully justify a change of 
|| government; nor can any reason whatever be given why one 
people should voluntarily yield any degree of preé’minence 
||} to another, but on a supposition of great affection and be 
| nevolence toward them.”’ 





There is a world of philosophy in this declara- 
| tion, and it is worthy of being pondered upon by 
the people of the South. 

From the various lights in which I have con- 
sidered the Republican party, I feel that I am au- 
thorized in the assertion I made in the commence- 
ment of my remarks, that the apprehension at the 
| South of danger from the ascendency of the Re- 
publican party is well founded. 

Should this party acquire the ascendency in the 
| Federal Government, the southern States will have 
|| presented to them the gravest question that can be 
| forced on the consideration of political communi- 

ties. For my own part, I think they will be blind 
not to perceive the purposes of this party, and 
infatuated not to act accordingly. 

I now desire, as briefly as possible, to advert 
to some remarks made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, {Mr. Hickman.] He admonished 
us that if we of the South attempted to wnthdraw 
from the Union, he would precipitate eighteen 
million people upon us. [ admit thatthi« number 
of the people of the North in arms would be very 
formidable, for I am disposed to concede all that 
is reasonable to their courage; but I wish to look 
at it as a practical question. 

It will cost something; you cannot carry on 
war for nothing. It is proverbially an expensive 
luxury. It has got to be so expensive that ever 
kings indulge in it but rarely. Your first cam- 
paign will cost you $100,000,000. This isa very 

|, low calculation, but I am disposed to be moderate. 

I might put this item much hich r, but I will not. 
| Well, the war would last at least five years: for 

you could not well conquer us under that tim 
our war charges alone, then, would amount to 
$500,000,000. And all this money you would 
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have to raise by taxing yourselves—never con- 

¢ ° ' 
sidered a very pleasant operation. Well, this is | 
a large sum of money, but it is only one item in 
the account. The first gun that was fired would 
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have an awful effect in Wall street. There is an || 


indefinite amount of stocks of every description 
in that city, and in other northern cities, and | 
ships and goods and city lots and lands bought 
for speculation in the Northwest. Well, the fall 
in value of all these things, the property of north- 
ern capitalists, from the effect of the war, cannot | 
be set down under another $500,000,000; for re- 
member, thatominous word ‘ repudiation”? would 
be heard in connection with certain city and State 
stocks, But this is only the second item in the 
account. ‘The Union is worth something to you | 
inactual moneyed value; the tariff is a Zood invest- 
ment for you; the disbursements of the Govern- 
ment pay well; the monopoly of the coasting trade | 
is a good thing, too; sois the monopoly of build- | 
ing ships; then the free trade you enjoy with the 
South is valuable. Upon the whole, I put the 
Union down as worth to you $100,000,000 a year; 
the loss of this for five years will make another 
$500,000,000. The grand sum total of your loss | 
is $1,500,000,000. Now, I recommend to the 
gentleman from Renn enn We sanne this account | 
into consideration, and read in connection with it | 
a very interesting little story that the great Dr. 
Franklin wrote concerning a boy that paid ** too 
dear for his whistle.’’ I doubt notthat intelligent | 
gentleman will be able to make the application. 
sut, after you conquered us, we would not be near 
as useful to you as we are now; for now we are 
rich, then we would be poor. 

Mr. HICKMAN. The honorable gentleman 
seems to assume it as a fact that | spoke of subju- 
gating the South. I think that he will be unable to 
discover any remark of that kind made by me. I 
was referring to the dissolution of this Union, con- 
templated by the South, as it had been frequently 
spoken of here, by members from that section, as 
a probable occurrence; and the inquiry was made 
as to how it could be prevented. I said that if 
the dissolution of the Unien meant a division of 
territory by any line, it would not be effected, 
and that it would be prevented by the eighteen 
millions of people North. ‘That was everything 
that I said, and if that means subjugation, I did 
not so understand it at the time, nor am I able to 
read itso now. It simply means this, that if the 
southern States, at any period of time, shall de- 
termine upon a dissolution of the Union, from any 
cause which now exists—I will not speak of 
causes which may hereafter arise or exist ata sub- 
sequent period—I say that the North are resolved 
upon preventing that dissolution; and if war shall 
be the consequence, between the North and the 
South—the determination upon the one hand being 
to maintain the Union, aa upon the other hand | 
to destroy it—the responsibility of that war will 
rest upon the South, who seek the disturbance, and 
not upon the North, who are determined t®main- 
tain the Federal compacts and the Federal Union. 

Mr. BOYCE. Thatis precisely what I under- 
stood the honorable gentleman to say, that if the | 
South thought that their safety required them to 
take their destiny into their own hands, the North | 
would not permit them to do so. 

But, then, I have noapprehension that you could 
conquer us. Ido not believe yourarmy of cighteen 
million will march down. A great many would 
have a mission to remain at home. And then 
nearly one half of your peo »le are loyal to the Con- 
stitution and friendly to the South. You would 
have av account to settle with them before you left 
home. And then we would make some brilliant 
offers to Pennsylvania, for we of the South natu- 
rally like that State; we would give her a carte 
blanche to fill up to suit herself. We would hold | 
out inducements, too, to the Northwest, for the 
Mississipp! is a natural peacemaker. 

But of all ideas, this of compelling one half the 
States to continue connected with the other half is 
the most absurd. Itis simply impossible, that is 


| ation of New England in this House, and yet 


| to the South. That is all we ask. 


| ago, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Has- 
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__ Has she further reflected on the great fact, that | undersuch circumstances which they would have 
if the present Confederacy is broken up, she will || objected to as an original proposition. Iam free 


scarcely be allowed to enter a northern confed- |) 


eracy and preserve her present power in the Sen- 
ate. New York has within one of the represent- 


New England has twelve Senators. 

I will tell the gentleman from Pennsylvania how 
he can retain the South in the Union. It is the 
simplest plan in the world; it costs nothing and 
is perfectly efficacious. It is merely to do justice 


Mr. ENGLISH obtained the floor. 

Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman from 
Indiana allow a vote to be taken for Speaker, pre- 
ceded by a call of the House? 

Mr. ENGLISH. No, sir; Ido not yield for 
any purpose. 

roe not in the habit, as you know, Mr. Clerk, 
of consuming much of the time of the House in 
debate; and [ should, perhaps, not have sought 
the floor now, but for the fact that, a few days 


KIN] saw proper to allude in harsh, and, I think, 
ummerited terms, to a bill which IT had the honor 
to mtroduce into the last Congress. 

Sir, L regretted the introduction of the subject 
here at such a time as this; but, as it has been 
introduced, I hope the House will indulge me to 
submit some remarks upon this somewhat cele- 
brated and sets aiinadl measure, in connection 
with the question of admitting Kansas at the 
present session. I propose, also, to say some- 


|| thing in behalf of the northern Democracy, in ref- 


erence to their position in the sectional contest in 


| which the country is now unhappily involved; 


but all I propose to say, I think, can be said 
within the compass of an hour. 


THE LECOMPTON ISSUE AND THE CONFERENCE BILL. 


Sir, the question of admitting Kansas under the | 
Lecompton constitution was one of no ordinary | 
character, and led, as we all know, to an angry 
controversy, which has but seldom, if ever, been | 
equaled in our legislative history. 

The excitement, which had already begun when | 
the Thirty-Fifth Congress assembled, soon spread | 


to every department of Government, and to all || 


| classes of society. 


| of disagreement to a committee of free conference; 


| of the Government, could be enacted into a law in 
/a manner satisfactory to all, or without violent 


all. 1 


In the event of a dissolution and being left iso- 
lated, has New England reflected on the position | 
she will occupy in relation to Great Britain? She | 
should remember that she jars upon Great Britain 
in all the leading points of her industry, her ship- | 
ping, her commerce and her manufactures. Great | 


meets 
ritain is intensely selfish and suffers no weak 
Power to be in her way. 


| struggle, and some sacrifice of opinion. 


ject of so much magnitude, eo by such in- 


For five long months it was the all-engrossing 
topic in these Halls—absorbing the attention of 
Senators and Representatives, and standing in the 
way of the transaction of all useful and legitimate 
public business. 

The Senate saw proper to pass a bill admitting 
Kansas under the Lecompton constitution without 
limit or condition; but this bill, although it com- 
manded the favor of the President and his Cabinet, 
failed to receive the sanction of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The House, on the other hand, 
yassed a bill as a substitute for that of the Senate; 
but this the Senate would not accept, or the Exec- 
utive approve. Thus was an issue formed between 
ereat coérdinate branches of the Government, 
whose joint and harmonious action could alone 
remove the dangerous question and give peace to 
the country. 

Inthe hope of securing this harmonious action, 
and pursuing the only course known to legislative 
bodies in such cases, Congress referred the subject 


and that committee, as is well known, originated 
abill, subsequently enacted into a law, sometimes 
called the «English bill,’’ but which I shall des- 
ignate, in these remarks, as ** the Kansas confer- 
ence bill.’’ 
A SETTLEMENT SATISFACTORY TO ALL NOT EX- 
PECTED. 
It was not to be expected thata bill upona sub- 


tense excitement, long and heated debates, close 
votes, and conflicts between coérdinate branches 


opposition. Nothing in man’s nature, or the his- 
tory of the past, warranted such expectation. 
Thirty millions of excited people are not easily 
quieted, and a question which could agitate a whole 
nation was not likely to be removed without a 


These things will all be considered by those who 
are disposed to judge fairly of the merits or de- 
merits of the conference bill. Wise and patriotic 
men could well approve of a measure originating 
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to say, that if the bill had been an original propo- 
sition, depending alone upon my approval to sha 
into a law, I should, without sacrificing its sub- 
stance, have changed in some respects some of its 
provisions. It was no time, however, to cavil 
about non-essential points, or unimportant words; 
no time to manifest a captious or dogmatical dis- 
position. A little might well be yielded to the 
judgment of others, if necessary to achieve a suc- 
cessful result in a matter of such importance. 
Sir, perfection in every respect was not claimed 
for the conference bill. Its friends set up no un- 
reasonable or extravagant pretensions in its behalf, 
and they now have the proud satisfaction of know- 
ing that it has vediash all they ever claimed for 
it. It was enough that it contained the substance, 
and was the very best that could be secured at the 
time and under the circumstances which then existed. 
In that spirit it was agreed to in committee; in 


| that spirit enacted into alaw. Itsprung from the 


necessity of the case and was supported in the 
hope of reconciliation and peace. If those who 
gave it their support erred, it was in yielding too 


| much in the praiseworthy effort of removing a 


dangerous question from the national councils 
and restoring harmony to a highly excited peo- 
ple. Whilst I claim that those who gave it their 
support were actuated by motives of patriotism, 
it is not my purpose to impugn the motives of 
gentlemen who opposed it. 


REPUBLICAN OPPOSITION WAS EXPECTED—THEIR 
INCONSISTENCY. 

Opposition from the Republican party was 
looked for, asa matter of course; because the pol- 
icy of that party seems to be to oppose whatever 
the Democracy at the time may approve; and I 
will not charge that there were those, not of that 
party, who opposed it because it originated in a 
quarter notto suit them or because it received the 
sanction of the Administration. I choose rather 
to go upon the supposition that all such were in- 
fluenced alone by convictions of public duty. 

Having seen some service, sir, in the political 

wars with the Republicans, I know what to ex- 
pect at their hands. I was not disappointed at 
the violence of their opposition or the fierceness 
of their denunciations, Er 1 had witnessed simi- 
lar manifestations in that quarter upon other occa- 
sions. Icould not forget that these samt gentle- 
men denounced the Kansas-Nebraska bill with 
like ferocity, and proclaimed everywhere that 
Kansas should not be admitted as a slave State, 
even though it should be the unanimous wish of 
her citizens; and yet the sound of these protesta- 
tions had scarcely died away, before they aban- 
doned that position, and came to the one they had 
but a short time before so fiercely denounced the 
Democracy for occupying. In voting for the 
Crittenden-Montgomery amendment, they voted 
to admit Kansas as a slave State, if a majority of 
her people should approve; thus humiliating and 
stultifying themselves before the world in view 
of their former vehement and oft-repeated profes- 
sions. 
Who does not remember the incendiary lan- 
age of the great organ of that party—the New 
ork Tribune—against the passage of the Ne- 
braska bill ? 


® Better that confusion should ensue—better that discord 
should reign in the national councils—better that Con- 
gress should break up in wild disorder—nay, better that the 
Capitol itself should blaze by the torch of the incendiary, 
or fall and bury its inmates beneath its crumbling ruins, 
than that this perfidy and wrong shall be finally accom- 


r 


| plished.”’ 


And yet the paper that used this violent lan- 
guage and published the names of the northern 
men who supported the Nebraska bill in its so- 
called *‘ roll of infamy,’’ was brought to support 
a measure which, like that bill, referred the ques- 
tion of slavery to the people immediately inter- 
ested, and its editor put on record the declaration 
that— 

“We take your Lecompton constitution, eternal slavery 
and all, provided the people of Kansas do not see fit to re- 
ject it and form a new one instead.”’ 

Sir, I was one of the few northern supporters 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill who successfully en- 
countered the storm of Republican denunciation 
in 1854; and, sir, I have lived to see the principle, 
for supporting which I was then denounced, and 
my party, for a time, defeated, ratified by a ma- 
jority of the people of the United States, con- 
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firmed as correct by the highest judicial tribunal 
known to the Constitution, and finally supported 
even by the Republicans themselves. 
So much for Seseddicnn consistency. 
So much for the potency of Republican denun- 
ciation. 
With such examples as these fresh in my mem- 
ory, | was not disappointed that the vials of Re- 
ublican wrath were opened upon the conference 
Dit; and I could not fail to recognize the terms 
‘‘ fraud,’’ ‘* swindle,’’ “‘ iniquity,’’ and the vari- 
ous other choice epithets by them so profusely 
applied—some of them now echoed, second-hand, 
by the gentleman from New York—as my old 
acquaintances of 1854. It is only necessary to 
refer to the debate on the Nebraska bill to ascer- 
tain where this talk about ‘* shilly-shally, namby- 
mamby, nasty,’? measures originated. 
Beaten, I believe, originated it; the Republican 
pets caught it up, and, after wearing it thread- 
are, very appropriately turned it ever to the 
gentleman from New York, to be reintroduced 
upon this floor. In a word, sir, I expected the 
country to be served with a rehash of the same 
old anti-Nebraska bill dish, and was not in the 
least disappointed in my expectations. Nor was 
I sented 4 the threatened violence of the Oppo- 
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sition, or the prospect of temporary defeat to the | 


Democratic party. 

Sir, it has been well said of that party that ‘it 
was cradled in storm and reared in tribulation;”’ 
and | rejoice that it is never deterred from adopt- 
ing a policy because it may run counter to pops 
lar prejudice or excite violent opposition. That 


party confides in ‘‘ the sober second thought of 


the people,’’ and dares to do right under any and 
all circumstances. 


FALSE AND FRIVOLOUS OBJECTIONS TO THE CON- 
FERENCE BILL. 
Sir, objections to the conference bill sprung up 


as fast as party ingenuity or malignity could de- 
vise them. 





tongues. The cry of * land bribe’’ was immedi- | 
| ately raised, and persisted in, from one end of the 

Union to the other. It seemed to be more import- 

ant with those who made the charge to make it 

early and repeat it often, than to show that it had 

any substantial foundation. For the purpose of 
showing how little foundation there was for this 

grave charge against a measure which received 

the sanction of the Executive and a majority of 
the Representatives of the States and the people, 

I propose to give the subjecta full and fair exam- 

ination. And now, sir, what are the facts of the 

case? 

Kansas applied for admission with an ordinance 
claiming certain rights, and asking a grant from 
the General Government of twenty-three million 
five hundred and ninety-two thousand one hun- 
dri and sixty acres of the public domain. 


other; and these not being satisfactory to Con- 
gress, it was legitimate and proper for that body 
to say so, and to submit, for the ratification or 
rejection of Kansas, a proposition in lieu of that 
contained in their had ordinance. 

tainly proper that the terms of admission should 
be mutually agreed upon, in some way or other, 
by Congress and the people of the proposed State. 
Iam one of those who hold it not to be the prov- 
ince of Congress to force a people into the Union 
contrary to their wishes; and Kansas having 
stated her proposition, as to terms of admission, 


any change which Congress proposed to make. 
Accordingly, the conference bill Eeopenet to re- 
duce the amount of land which Kansas should 


| receive from twenty-three million five hundred | 
| and ninety-two thousand one hundred and sixty || 


acres to only three million nine hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand eight hundred and sixty- 


‘| eight acres; and yet, strangely enough, it was 


Some of these were so absurd and | 


totally destitute of foundation as to be entirely | 


unworthy of notice. I will give one extract from 
a leading Republican paper in my own State, as 
a specimen of the land of warfare waged against 
the bill, and I may premise that the charge therein 
made has not, as far as I know, been retracted to 
this day. Here it is: 

“ The English substitute for Green’s Kansas bill gives the 


right of suffrage to ALL THE NIGGERS IN Kansas, thereby 
placing them on an equality with the white man! ‘The 


a 


rascals hoped to hide this by making a noise over the neg- | 


lect of the Leavenworth convention to insert the word 
* white’ before ‘ male citizen’ in the article of their con- 
stitution relating to the qualifications of electcrs.”’ 

This is but one of a multitude of similarly un- 
founded paragraphs I might produce from the Re- 


notice. 

The preamble of the bill was held to be objection- 
able by some who ought to have known that the 
language complained of was the same in the Crit- 
tenden-Montgomery amendment for which their 


own party voted. Others held that the objection- | 


able character of the bill was conclusively proved 
by the fact that it was differently construed by 


different men, forgetting that the same objection || 
might be made with equal propriety to the Bible || 


or the Constitution. ‘These strenuous advocates 
for uniformity of construction seemed to be as un- 
reasonable as the fabled wolf with the lamb at the 


brook. To be dissatisfied, and deaf to reason and | 


consistency, was a foregone conclusion. 
ing but blood would suffice. That Mr. Stephens 
gave it a certain construction was evidence of its 


Noth- | 


being wrong; that somebody else construed it ex- | 


actly the other way made it still worse; but worst 
of all, | was so obstinate as to decline construing 
it either the one way or the other! 

In the South its enemies denounced it as a sur- 
render to the North; in the North it was charged 
to be a surrender of that section to the South; but 
so far from this conflicting opposition of extreme 
men shaking my confidence in the merits of the 
bill, it confirmed me in the belief that it was not 
sectional, but conservative, national, and just. 


THE HUMBUG CHARGE OF ‘* LAND BRIBE.’’ 


But, Mr. Clerk, the objections which were urged 
with the greatest vehemence, and the only ones, 
I believe, that have survived the clamor of the 
hour, were, that the bill contained “ a threat and 
a bribe.”? The words, ‘a bribe, a land bribe,’’ 


were rolled, like sweet morsels, under Republican | 


denounced as a land bribe in face of this undis- | 
puted fact that it proposed to reduce the quantity | 


to be given near twenty million acres! 
The land grant in the conference bill proposed 


She | 
| asked admission upon these terms, and upon no | 


It was cer- | 


it was right to refer back, for assent or dissent, | 
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for Kansas to indicate, when she next applied for 
admission, the terms, in reference to land, upow 
which she proposed to be admitted; and the whole 
question would then again be in the hands of Con- 
gress. Congress can accept or reject or refer 
back a new proposition; bat such new proposi- 
tion, L maintain, should, in some way or other, 
be assented to by the people of Kansas, otherwise 


| Congress might be forcing a State into the Union 


contrary to the wishes ef her people—a thing, sir, 
which I, for one, cannot approve. 

Then, after all that has an said to the con- 
trary, | maintain that there is no substantial foun- 


| dation for the charge that the bill contained the 


offer of a land bribe. The idea of its being a bribe 
is a myth, and only exists in the imaginations of 
angry and unscrupulous politicians. 

Itis a bold assumption that, because the bill 
contained no provision fixing the quantity of land 
Kansas should nanien. tit adieeiinal at some other 
time under some other constitution, therefore she 
would get no land, or less than the amount given 
It does seem to me te bean 
assumption too absurd to require serious consid- 
eration. I repeat that it is unfounded, even asa 


| matter of inference, because, Congress having pro- 


posed a certain quantity of land, the inference 
would be that that was the amount Congress was 
at any time willing to give; and Kansas having 
refused it, and asked near twenty million acres 
more, the inference would be that she required 
more than the quantity proposed in the confer- 


| ence grant, and in no event was likely to get less. 


Every intelligent gentleman must have known 


that land was guarantied to Kansas by her or- 


|| and this was well understood in 
to give the same proportion of land to Kansas || 


| that had been given to all the States recently ad- | 


| mitted—not one acre more; and yet it was de- | 


nounced as a land bribe. It proposed to give the 

same quantity the Crittenden amendment pro- 
| posed to give—not one acre more; and yet it was 
denounced as a ‘land bribe’’ by the very men 
who supported that amendment. 

It proposed to give the same quantity proposed 
io be given in the bill to admit Kansas under the 
Topeka constitution, for which the Republicans 
in Congress voted in 1856—not an acre more; and 


ganic act, and that she would get at least as much 
as had been granted to other new States, (and that 
was the amount provided in the cenference bill,) 
no matter when admitted or with what kind of 
constitution, 

The New York Times had the frankness to 
admit that the conference grant ** gives to the 
people nothing they will not have —— event;”’ 

ANSAS, as is 
shown by the following, which was kept as a 
standing paragraph in the Leavenworth Journal, 
and other Recahiioen papers in that Territory: 

“Keep it before the people, that there is nothing offered 


usin the English bill but what is guaranticd to us by the 
organie act under which we were admitted as a Territory, 


| and what other new States bave received at the hands of 


yet these same gentlemen stigmatized it as a land | 


: '| bribe! What is more, sir, the grant in the Topeka | 
publican press; but I let them pass as beneath ||)" What is more, sir, the gren pnt 


| bill was offered as a proposition to Kansas, ‘‘for | 
| the free acceptance or rejection of the Legislature | 


| of said State;’’ but that act did not provide what 
quantity, or that any quantity, ofland should be 
given, in the event said proposition was not ac- 
cepted; neither did the conference bill; and yet, 
because it did not, these same Republican gentle- 
men denounced it asa land bribe ! 

There were those who sought to make the im- 
peaemaie on the public mind that the conference 
ill provided that Kansas should not have any 
land, unless her people adopted the Lecompton 
constitution. Sir, the bill did not say so, nor did 
| any of its friends. Nothing in it warrants any 
such construction. It is neither true in point of 
fact, nor just as a matter of inference. 
woman, or child, of the Democratic faith, ever 
| said, thought, or dreamed of giving Kansas no 


| stead of a slave-State constitution.. There was 
but one application to admit Kansas pending be- 
fore Congress, and that was accompanied by a 
| demand for more land than Congress could in 
| justice grant. 
cannot admit you as a State into the Union upon 
| your land ordinance. 
| amount to correspond with what has been granted 

to other new States. We return it to you, with 

the pending question of admission, for ratification 

or rejection. If ratified, that is the end of it—it 
| is a finality. But if rejected, what then? 
the bill say she should have no land, or less land, 
when she should apply in the future, or was any 
such inference fairly deducible from it? Not at 
all. 


No man, | 


Congress said, in substance, we | 


Did || 


In the event the proposition of Congress }| 
was not acceptable to Kansas, it was properly left 





| bill. 
| a better foundation for the charge of offering 2 


| companied the Lecompton constitution. 


land. or less land. if sh< adopt d a tree-State. in- | voted for the Lecompton constitution could not consistently 
| ie ’ +88 land, if she ed & e-State, In- | 


| thirty million acres tothe new State. 


: 


Congress.’ 


Sir, I not only assert that the bill offered no 
land in the nature of a bribe, that no such thing 
was contemplated or offered by the Democratic 
party, but I believe I can show that some of those 
who made that charge were not altogether unlike 
the man who shouted “ stop thief’? when he had 
the stolen property in his own possession. 

Here is an extract from an article which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Democrat, a leading Re- 


| publican organ, holding out inducements to the 


yeople of Kansas to vote against coming into the 
niogat the election held under the conference 
I leave it to others to say whether it is not 


land bribe than anything contained in the confer- 
ence bill. The article says: 

“If anything in the future is certain, a Republican ma- 
jority in the next Congress is certain. That majority will 
do justice to Kansas. Manifestly it will deem it a sacred 


| duty to offset the long injustice of the national Democratic 


party to that Territory >y the most liberal legisiation. It 
would, indeed, be strange, if the free-State constitution, 
which Kansas will have it in her power to present to the 
next Congress, should be caviled at because it was accom- 
panied by a land ordinance as liberal as that which ac- 
Surely they who 


object to another constitution because it donated twenty or 
It is clear to us that 
by waiting another year in nonage, Kansas will gain some 
twenty million aeres.”’ 


Now, sir, what is this but a guarantee of the 
Republican party, by one of its leading organs, 


| thai the people of Kansas shall gain twenty mil- 
We propose to reduce the || 


lion acres of land, if they will vote down the 
proposition of Congress, and apply for admission 
| with a free-State constitution? In other words, 
it was saying to them: ‘* Vote as we want you to, 
and when you apply for admission hereafter, w 
Republicans will then be in power, and we wil! 
| not only give you the three million nine hundred 

and eighty-eight thousand eight hundred and 
| sixty-eight acres proposed in the grant of the con- 

ference bill, but nineteen million six hundred and 
' three thousand two hundred and ninety-two acres 
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besides. You shall have all that was asked in the 
original Lecompton ordinance, and perhaps more 
—at allevents, you will gain at least twenty mil- 
lion acres of land by voting as we want you to.” 
Gentlemen of the Republican party, Lask you, 
was that offering a bribe in lands to induce the 
people of Kansas to vote in a particular way? 
Can you show me anything like it in the confer- 
ence bill? Can you show it from any Democratic 
source? If you cannot, pray let us hear no more 
of the charge of *‘ land bribe” against the confer- 
ence bill. 

Sir, I have no patience to dwell upon this sub- 
ject, and must say, that in my judgment, a more 
unfounded outery—a Grander pice of humbug- 
gery and demagogism—than the charge that the 
conference bill contained the offer of a land bribe, 
was never attempted to be palmed off on the 
American people. 


ALLEGED DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN 
SLAVE STATES. 


FREE AND 


But L pass to the consideration of other objec- 
tions, and particularly upon the subject of popu- 
lation and the alleged discrimination between free 
and slave States; and here arise the questions: 
Was it wrong to refer the Lecompton controversy 
back to the people whom it immediately con- 
cerned? Was it wrong to piace it in their power 
net to come into the Union under the Lecompton 
constitution? Was it wrong to give them an op- 
portunity to come in, under that constitution, with 
their then population, provided a majority should 
so decide at the polls? For myself, 1 do not hes- 











| offer, at this time, any opinion as to the probable 
| population of Kansas. It is sufficient for my 
present purposes to show, and [ introduce the 

extract for that purpose only, that if the people 
| of Kansas had voted themselves into the atin 
| with the Lecompton constitution, (and that was 
the only possible way it could have been done 
under the conference bill,) it would have been 
with a population greatly exceeding the number 
there at the time the Republicans used every en- 
deavor to admit her under a constitution more 
irregular even than Lecompton, and that, there- 
fore, they are effectually estopped from complain- 
ing by their own record. 

I am aware, sir, that when Republicans find 
themselves headed off and answered on this point 
by their own record, they are in the habit Of 
shifting to the position, that it was not because 
the bill made it possible for Kansas to be admitted 
under the Lecompton constitution with less than 
ninety-three thousand four hundred and twenty 
population that they object, so much as because 
it went on to provide that that number should be 
required to authorize the formation of another 
constitution, and this they are pleased to magnify 
into a discrimination in favor of slave States. 


in this presentation of the objection to enable 
politicians, in times of high party excitement, to 
get up a popular clamor in —— where strong 
prejudices prevail against the institution of sla- 
very; but I submit that a calm and candid exam- 


Sir, it is not to be denied that there is enough | 
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| point of that kind here, nor is it my intention to | 


|| clear and emp 
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limitations and restrictions, as to the mode and manner of 
its approval or ratification by the people of the proposed 
State, as they may have prescribed by law, and shall be en- 
| titled to admission into the Union as a State under such con- 
stitution thus fairly and legally made, with or without slavery, 
| as said constitution may prescribe.”? 7 
Sir, this language of the conference bill is too 
and em atic to admit of the construction 
| that it discriminates in favor of either slave or 
| non-slaveholding States, and I submit to the judg- 
| ment of all fairand unprejudiced men that there 
| is ro substantial foundation for the charge that 
the bill makes any such discrimination. 


THE JUSTICE OF THE RULE AS TO POPULATION. 


It only remains to consider the propriety of that 
part of the bill which requires that, in the future 
formation of a State government, the population 
| should be equal or exceed the ratio fixed by law 
for a Representative in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I hold this to be a correct principle, and believe 
| it ought to be a plied to every case which may 

hereafter arise. ‘The question of admitting new 
States has always been a prolific source of trouble 
| in our Government, nine tenths of which would 
have been avoided had the just rule of the con- 
| ference bill been adopted, and adhered to from the 
beginning. It is better for the people in both 
States and Territories. It is indispensable to the 
preservation of that equality between the States, 








|| which is a leading feature in our Government. 


Whilst the power may exist to admit with only 
a handful of population, less even than the popu- 
| lation in some counties in Indiana, its exercise 


a ese 


|| ination will satisfy any poe a pone man that it 
is an objection of form rather than of substance, 
or, at most, that it is not such an objection as 


itate to give a negative answer to these questions. 


would certainly be unwise and unjust. It would 
I believe it was right; but whether right or wrong, | 


‘Ibe giving that population an equal voice in the 





you Republicans ought not to complain that it was 
done, because every one of you who had a vote 
did the same thing when you voted for the Crit- 
tenden-Montgomery amendment. Yes, and you 
did more; for as far back as 1856, your whole 
party in Congress voted to admit Kansas then, 
eee Topekaconstitution, when 
her populatioN was not probably half what it was 
at the time of the election held under the confer- 
ence bill, 
of Indiana, in convention assembled, resolved in 
favor of ** the immediate admission of Kansas as 


In May, 1856, the Republican party | 





a free State;’’ and yet, at thattime her voting pop- | 
ulation was only about eight thousand, whereas | 


the actual vote ye at the election held under 
the conference bill was over fourteen thousand; 


and good judges estimated this to be considerably | 


under the actual voting strength of the Territory, 
and some even thought that it indicated a popu- 
lation very near, if not quite, equal to the ratio of 
of representation required for a member of Con- 
Press. 

Upon this subject the celebrated Kansas ‘** Her- 
ald of Freedom,” in an issue of that paper a short 
time after that election, said: 


** Some of our eastern exchanges are representing that 


there are not to exceed three inhabitants to each ygter in | 


Kansas, and that, consequentiy, the whole populd@on of 
this Territory at this time does not exceed forty-five or for- 
ty-seven thousand. 
believe we have quite as good means to arrive at a correct 
conclusion as any eastern journalist who never stepped a 
foot on Kansas soil, that we believe there are more than 
five inhabitants to each voter; that there are no new coun- 
tries which have a greater proportion of families than Kan- 
sas. Young men, known as ‘the carpet-bag emigration,’ 
have come here and gone again. The heaviesi proportion 
of our population have come the overland route with teams, 
bringing their families with them. 

*“ Besides this, the actual vote cast on the 2d of August 
tast considerably exceeded fourteen thousand. Some pre- 
cincts did not send forward their returns in time to be 
counted, while some few were rejected for informality. 
Then not less than six thousand voters were prevented from 
reaching the polls by the sickness prevailing at that time, 


and the floods which had swollen the numerous streams | 


the night before the election had rendered them impassable. 
In nearly all the districts south of the Kansas river, the 
returns show less than half a vote, and so any number of 
correspondents have written us from all parts of the south- 
ern counties. The conclusion of our best informed men 
in the Territory is, that there is an actual voting population 
of twenty thousand in Kansas at this time. If this is so, 
which we firmly believe, then we have an actual popula- 
tion to-day in Kaneas of one hundred thousand, a difference 
in our favor of over one half from the calculation of eastern 
journalists.”’ 


Sir, if this estimate of the Herald of Freedom 
is correct, what becomes of all the declamation 
of the Republicans about admitting Kansas under 
the Lecompton constitution with only forty thou- 
sand population, or, in fact, any number less than 
the congressional ratio of representation? 

But, it is not necessary for me to make any 


Now we assert most positively, and | 








ought to have been allowed to stand in the way of 


a union between the two Houses of Congress in | 
the patriotic effort of removing the dangerous || 


Lecompton constitution question from the national 
councils. 
3ut let us see what this objection amounts to, 
and how our Republican friends and their allies 
stand in relation to it. You professed to oppose 
the Lecompton constitution on the ground that 
an overwhelming majority of the people of Kansas 
did not want it for mae organic law, and never 
would come into the Union under it if they could 
prevent it. This opinion you expressed on all 
occasions, and in the most emphatic manner. 
That the conference bill did place it in the 
power of the people of Kansas not to come into 
the Union under the Lecompton constitution, none 
| of you at this day will deny. It is true that you 
trumped up some objections to portions of the bill, 
in the hope, as it seemed to me, of making political 
capital, and saving yourselves from the charge of 
inconsistency in voting against it; but you cannot 
deny that it substantially provided a way for the 
people of Kansas to do the very thing youall pro- 
tested they wanted to do, had done before, and 
| would do again, if they had the opportunity. 
Being thus fully committed by your record and 
| oft-repeated declarations that they would not vote 





being fully vindicated by their decision at the elec- 
tion held under the conference bill, what becomes 
of all your declamation about admitting Kansas 
| under that constitution with a population of only 


to come in under Lecompton, and that decision | 


| forty thousand, and about the bill discriminating | 


| in favor of slave States? Your own showing mace 
| the bare possibility of her admission a contingency 
| which was almost certain never to happen, and 
thus leaves you without any substantial ground for 


| your objection, unless you can showsuch discrim- | 


ination In that part of the bill which relates to the 
formation of another constitution, in the event the 
one framed at Lecompton should be removed out 
of the way by a vote of the people; and who is 
| there here, or anywhere, that makes that allega- 
tion? I presume no one; for nothing can be clearer 
than the language of that part of the bill which 
relates to this subject. Not the shadow of dis- 
crimination can be found in it in favor, or against, 
either section. Not a man, woman, nor child 
more is required to constitute a free than a slave 
State. The two sections stand, where they ought 





to stand, upon terms of perfect equality. The 
population required is oe the same in either 
case; and whenever they have that population, 
and desire to do so, the law provides that they— 


‘Shall proceed to form a constitution, and take all neces- | 


sary steps for the establishment of a State government in 
conformity with the Federal Constitution, subject to such 


Senate to the great State of New York with her 
millions of population, and in the House, at least 
one Representative, whereas in all the other States 
a Representative is only allowed where the popu- 
lation reaches the ratio, or the fraction of ratio, 
fixed by law, the full ratio being at this time ninety- 
three thousand four hundred and twenty. 

In my judgment, no people ought to be clothed 
with the great powers and responsibilities of a 
State, if their numbers will not at least equal that 
ofa single congressional district. That rule cannot 
be unwise or unjust that does no more than main- 
tain equality between the States, and save the peo- 
pie of the Territories from the care and expense 
of maintaining a State government until such rea- 
sonable time as their number, wealth, and expe- 
rience, justify the assumption of that great re- 
sponsibility. 

The correctness of the principle seems to me so 
evident as not to require argument. In fact, I 
believe that most persons concede it to be correct, 
asa general rule. The trouble has been to de- 
termine when and where the application of the 
principle should begin. The particular objection 
seems to be to applying it to Kansas. Why not 
to Kansas? Has hercareer been so quiet and ex- 
emplary—so free from trouble and annoyance to 
the nation at large—as to merit an exemption from 
a rule which is generally conceded to be correct? 
It would not do to wait until all parties united in 
saying, ‘* now is the time, and this is the place to 
begin;’’? because each application for admission 
has its friends and advocates, and the result would 
be that a beginning never would be made. 

When the principle was inaugurated in the con- 
ference bill, there were two applications for ad- 
mission pending before Congress where the num- 
ber of population had not been ascertained, namely, 
| Kansas, with Lecompton, and Oregon, with a free- 
State constitution. Those who framed the bill 
thought the best beginning place would be imme- 
diately after these two applications were disposed 
of; and hence the restrictive clause as to the form- 
ation of another constitution in the event the peo- 
ple voted against admission under the application 
then pending. +r: 

That restrictive clause was equivalent to giving 
notice that Congress thought this correct princi- 
ple ought to be applied in all future cases; but of 
course those who voted for it knew it was not 
binding upon any subsequent Congress, or even 
upon that Congressatany subsequent time, further 
than would follow from the precedent, and the 
manifest correctness of the rule. 


COMPLETE SUCCESS OF THE BILL IN ACHIEVING THE 
GREAT OBJECT FOR WHICH IT WAS DESIGNED. 
The establishment of this rule, however, was 

| only incidental and secondary, and not the principal 
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object of the conference bill. To decide the Lecomp- 
ton constitution controversy, one way or the other, 
and to get that complicated and dangerous question 
out of the way, was the chief object of that bill, It 
was the application for admission then pending, and 
not some other that might be made in the future; 
or any question as to the measure of population 
to be thereafter required, that occasioned all that 
angry controversy which it was the principal ob- 
ject of the bill to remove. It was to settle the 
disagreement between the Senate and the House, and 
to open up a way for the final disposal of the 
angry question then pending; and that, I repeat, 
was simply the question of admitting Kansas under | 
the Lecompton constitution. 

The gentleman from New York and others, talk | 
in the most absurd manner about the conference 
bill being voted down and killed off by the people 
of Kansas, at the election which that bill provided. 
If the people of Kansas killed the bill, then why 
did these gentlemen try to repeal a portion of it 
at the last session? What did they expect to gain 
by killing it over again? I thought that, since the 
days of Shakspeare, Jack Falstaff was allowed 
the exclusive privilege of slaying the slain, and 
claiming credit for victories which others had 
achieved. Sir, the conference bill never was sub- 
mitted toa vote of the people of Kansas; and that 
bill contemplated the voting down, just as much 
as the voting up, of the proposition which it did 
submit. The grand object of the bill was accom- 
plished, and would have been accomplished, had 
the people of Kansas voted the other way. The 
aaaien question was bound to be settled by the 
bill, in either event. Even some of those who 
voted against it, have frankly acknowledged its 
happy effects in ending the controversy, and re- | 
storing harmony to the country, so far as that 
issue was concerned. The distinguished Senator 
from Illinois, Judge DouGuas, in a speech in the 
Senate, on the 15th of June, 1858, distinctly de- 
clared that the bill had brought the Lecompton 
controversy toanend. In speaking of the election 
provided by that bill, he said: 

‘¢ Whichever way the people of Kansas may decide the 
question at that election will be final and conclusive. If 
they reject the proposition subinitted by Congress, the Le 
compton constitution is dead, and there is an end of the 
controversy. if, on the contrary, they accept the proposi- 


tion, Kansas, from that moment, becomes a State of the rs 


Union, and thus the controversy terminates. Whether they 
shall accept or reject the proposition, is a question for the | 
people of Kansas to decide for themselves, and with which | 
neither Congress, nor the people of the several States, nor | 
any person, Official or otherwise, outside of that Territory, 
has any right to interfere. Hence, the Lecompton contro 

versy is at an end ; for all men of all parties must be con- 
tent with, and abide by, whatever decision the people of 
Kansas may make.’ 


And further on, he said: 


** Under these circumstances the question naturally arises, 
what controverted principle is there left for Democrats to 
differ and divide about ?”’ 


Sir, the distinguished Senator spoke truly. 
After the passage of the conference bill, there was 
no principle, which had been involved in the Le- 


compton controversy, left for Democrats to differ | 


and divide about, for thatcontroversy was brought 
to an end by the bill. 

It accomplished, therefore, all that was expected 
by its most sanguine friends. Sir, it is a com- 
plete success, and so much of a finality as to be, 
in all important respects, beyond the reach of fu- 
ture legislation. What legislation do its enemies 
propose to inaugurate, or can they inaugurate, that 
will reinstate the fearful Lecompton controversy 
as it stood before the passage of that bill, or wipe 
out the benefits it has conferred upon a divided 
and distracted people ? 

No matter what fault-finders may say to the 
contrary, this much abused and much misrepre- 
sented bill did remove from the national councils 


the question of admitting Kansas under the Le- | 


compton constitution, and did provide a way for 
the final settlement of that dangerous controversy 
which had so long agitated Congress and the 
country, if indeed it did not imperil the very ex- 
istence of the Union; and, whatis more, it brought 
peace and prosperity to the distracted and op- 
pressed people of Kansas, and extorted such con- 


fessions from Republicans in that Territory as the | 
following from a correspondent of the New York | 


Tribune: 


“ War THE Encutsn Bint was pone ror Kansas.— 
Philip C. Schuyler, writing to the New York Tribune, from 
Burlin ¢, Kansas, four or five months after the passage 
of the bill, says that ‘more has been done for the orgahiza- 


TH 


tion of Kansas in the last four months than was accom- 
plished in the four years prior to this. You may think the 
remark a strange one, but itis true. From the momeni the 
passage of the English bill made clear our policy and our 
duty, Kansas had peace.’ And he adds: ‘ Home application 
is beginning to show itself in every direction. Content 

ment and happiness are making their impress on every 
countenance, and our industrial economy will show greater 
developments of the soil and improvements in homes than 
have been shown for the whole period of Kansas settlement.’ 

“Such is the testimony of Mr. Schuyler, for several 
years a resident of Kansas, a strong anti-slavery man, and 
an opponent of Mr. Buchanan’s Adiministration. 

* And the measure that has brought about that peace, and 
given assurance to industry and improvement, is the same 
that met with so much abuse, and its advocates so much 
villification at the hands of the Republicans !”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Gentlemen may cavil at the manner the bill ac- 
complished the work of settling the controversy, 
bugthey cannot close their eyes to the fact that it 
did accomplish it, and that, too, so effectually, as to 
place it out of the power of the bill’s most invet- 

, erate foes to undo it. 

That fact stands plain and palpable to all un- 
prejudiced men, and will so stand, in spite of all 
the rant and shrieks and denunciation and dec- 
lamation and argument of the combined Oppo- 
sition! 
or even repealing, the restrictive clause of the bill; 
for that, as I have already said, was an incidental 
and secondary consideration, forming no essential 


part of the great Lecompton question which was | 
referred to the conference committee, and which | 
patriots, everywhere, were anxiously hoping to 


see ended. 


It remains to be seen, whether Congress will | 
a population 
sufficient, under the law, for one Representative | 
in Congress; and until that is done, even this in- 
cidental and secondary portion of the conference 
bill will stand triumphantly vindicated. My own 
opinion is, that it will become the settled policy 
not to admit any State hereafter without that 
I believe it is the correct 
yolicy, and I shall adhere to it whilst I have the 
Nor will 1 make any ex- 
Before [ vote for | 
her admission as a State, under any constitution, 
I must be satisfied, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that she has a population equal w, or exceeding, 
the ratio which the law requires for a Represent- | 


ever again admit a State withou? 


amount of population. 


10nor of a seat here. 
ception in the case of Kansas. 


ative in Congress. 


Sir, I would vote for the admission of a State 
with a constitution recognizing the institution of 


African slavery just as quick as with a free-State 
; constitution. 


institutions. 
for a moment supposes that Kansas will be any 


thing else than a free State, no matter when ad- 
mitted, or with what population; and this being 
the case, the application of the rule of the confer- 
ence bill, as to population, in no way involves 
the question of slavery or the character of the || 


domestic institutions of Kansas. 


HOW POPULATION SHOULD BE ASCERTAINED—IN- 


SINCERITY OF REPUBLICANS. 


that there is the requisite population. 


| upon it, 


the United States. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


They cannot change it by disregarding, || 


It is enough for me to know that 
the constitution is the fair and legal expression of 
the will of the people immediately interested, and 
if they choose slavery that is their business, and ‘ i ; 
[ will not interfere with it. 1 am for perfect equal- || to form an Issue for the next presidential election, 
ity between the States, and for true popular sov- 
| ereignty. ° As to Kansas, I presume there can be 

noe doubt as to what will be the character of her 
I take it that no man of any party 


I believe, also, that the bill indicates the most 
| appropriate method of ascertaining what the pop- 
|| ulation is; but, at the same time, I do not hold a | 
technical adherence to that method to be a sine 
qua non to admission, provided always it is evident 
The fact 
that there is that. population, I would make an 
indispensable condition, and | would endeavor to 
ascertain it in the manner indicated in the bill; 
but, failing in this, the fact might be rendered so 
evident, in some other way, as to be a substantial 
compliance with it, or, at least, would exhibit so 
unimportant a departure as not to justify an issue 
I hold that a census of the inhabitants, 
taken under a law of the Territory, would be even 
a technical compliance with the conference act; 
because that act does i!, as many seem to sup- 
pose, require a census tw be taken under a law of 
lt was, therefore, clearly in | 
|| the power of the Republicans, who have the con- 
| trol in Kansas, if the requisite population be in 
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mand the respect and support of all her sisters in 


i 


| the Confederacy, It was but a reasonable duty, 
and a failure to perform it, or a performance in an 
imperfect and unsatisfactory manner, would prob- 
ably be attributed either to a fear of not having 
the requisite population or else to that partisan 
desire to embarrass the Democratic party and 
make political capital for themselves, which seems 
too much to have controlled the Republicans in 
Kansas heretofore, much to the injury of that fine 
Territory as well as to the country at large. 

The history of Kansas affords too many instances 
of that reckless partisan spirit to render its repeti- 
tion now Impossible oreven improbable; and ,there- 
fore, Fshould be glad to see Congress orderacensus 
| ofthat Territory to be at once taken by the Federal 
authorities. Should we ever organize, I hope to 
see such a measure brought forward at an early 
day, and should certainly give itmy most cordial 
|| support. Should it pass, and the result show that 
there was the requisite population, it would make 
the admission of Kansas certain, and without, 
probably, one opposing vote, just as soon as her 
people present a constitution republean in form 
and ask admission as a State. ee even should 
it fail, the record may be useful in fixing the re- 
sponsibility of any delay or trouble that may en 
sue upon the right persons. It may be useful in 
testing the sincerity of those who profess to desire 
the early and peaceable admission of Kansas as a 
State. It may be useful, too, in testing the sin- 
cerity of those who profess to be the peculiar 
friends of the extension of free-State institations, 
but who have been, nevertheless, mest unfortu- 
nate in carrying their professions into practice, 
| as the vote on the admission of Minnesota and 
| Oregon will testify, tosay nothing of certainevents 
and failures to vote, which will be mentioned in 
K@nsas history. 

The way these * peculiar friends’’ have of re- 
maining silent, or of finding some excuse for op- 
| position, when the extension of free-State mstitu- 
lions is really at stake, and only sériking for it 
when the chances are‘against it, may, if persisted 
in, lead some honest-minded persons of their own 
party to suspect that after all their principal object 
| 1s to keep up sectional prejudices, in order to ob- 

tain office and political power. Many persons 
| already believe that a partisan desire to foster 

political interests by keeping up the slavery agi- 
| tation, was at the bottom of most of that trouble 
| which so long existed in Kansas—troubles, sir, 
which disappeared from that ‘Territory on the 
| passage of the conference bill, like the mists of 
| the morning before the uprising sun. Should this 

partisan spirit still prevail, it may lead to an effort 





by presenting the question of admitting Kansas 
| in such shape, or under such circumstances, as 
would probably not be acceptable to a majority 
of the Senate or to the Executive and consequently 
could not be enacted ito a law, but must stand 
over as an open question and fruitful source of 
agitation. It will require no very close observer 
to discover whether the object really is to manu- 
facture political capital, or to secure the certain, 
fair, and peaceable admission of Kansas. 


PROBABILITIES AS TO THE ADMISSION OF KANSAS 
AS A STATE. 


| Anapplicationtoadmither witha population less 
than the congressional ratio, would no doubt com- 
mand a majority of votes in this House, where 
the Opposition have the control; but I have no 
idea it would command a majority of the Senate, 
or be approv d by the Executive, Should the 
application be made without any satisfactory cen- 
sus being first taken, both Houses might agree to 
an act of admission to take effect upon the return 
of a census, immediately to be taken, showing 
the requisite population. 
It may be, however, when the time for action 
| arrives, that such evidence may exist as to render 
it certain, independent of a census, that Kansas 
has the requisite population, and thus induce a 
majority of each House and the Executive to ap- 
| prove a bill for her admission; and, for one, as I 
lene already intimated, I should not regard such 
| action as violating any essential provision of the 
conference bill. It seems to me, however, that 
the safest way would be to pursue, or at least 
| make an honest effort to pursue, that course which 


| that Territory, to make her admission as a State || would avoid all unfavorable contingencies and se- 


| certain, and that, teo, in such a way as to com- 


| cure the certain peaceable and orderly admission 
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of Kansas whenever she has the requisite popu- 
lation, and that would be to order a census of her 
inhabitants to be at once taken, and if found to be 
what the law contemplates, and she presents her- 
self with a constitution properly adopted and re- 





1] ; lat ahi ia, 
|| publican party, three or four of whom are now 
': members of this House, excluded negroes and || 


} 


1 southern sectional party, or a party that tolerates 


mublican in form, to admit her by a unanimous vote. | 
fow much better this would be, Mr. Clerk, than, | 


by pursuing some other course, to run the risk of 
exciting stil further that strife and bitterness 
which eannot fail to inflict injury on the Terri- 
tory and the whole country. 


DANGER OF SECTIONAL AGITATION—CONSERVATISM 
OF INDIANA DEMOCRACY US. THE IRREPRESSIBLE 
CONFLICT AND NEGRO EQUALITY OF REPUBLIC- 
ANISM. 

Sir, my voice is still for peace. For one, I 
deeply deplore the agitation of all sectional ques- 
tions, and listen with pain to the expression of ex- 
treme views by gentlemen North or South. I claim 
to be a conservative man, and to represent a na- 
tional and conservative constituency. Sir, that is 
the character of the Democracy of my State, and 
not only of the Democracy, but of many who are 
not within, but ought to be within, that organiza- 
tion. We have no sympathy with sectionalism 
anywhere. We are for the Union as it is, and 
for the Constitution as it is. 





We are for main- | 


taining the constitutional rights of every State in | 


the Confederacy. We are a border State; and yet 
no man can rise in his place here, and show a soli- 
tary instance where Indiana has failed to execute 
the fugitive slave law, or perform any of her con- 
stitutional obligations. Ww 


| together. We went nothing to do with them our- 


| great multitudes, as they undoubtedly would, or 


e have no sickly senti- || 


mentality upon the subject of slavery, and utterly || 


repudiate the doctrines of the ‘ irrepressible con- 
flict”’ proclaimed by Mr. Sewarp and the Repub- 
lican party. 

Sir, there is nonecessity of any conflict betwébn 
the two sections; and I trust in God that every 
movement to excite this conflict, no matter from 
what quarter it comes, may be putdown by the 


good people of this land, and that they will teach | 


the politicians that the country demands, and will 


have peace! If the doctrines of this “* irrepressi- 
ble conflict’”’ party should be carried out, it would 
undoubtedly be destructive of this Confederacy 
of equal States; but I have faith that, if the con- 
servative men North and South stand together in 
the Union, these doctrines never will be carried 
out to any dangerous extent. The success of that 
party, followed by an enforcement of its doctrines, 
would ineviably result in its speedy overthrow. 
The great conservative masses of the North would 
soon realize that this Republican idea that an irre- 
pressible conflict must go on between the labor 
systems of the two sections, until one or the other 


is exterminated, is unfounded, fanatical, danger- | 


ous, and completely refuted by the rise, progress, 
and glory of this nation, and its general domestic 
tranquillity, under the operation of the two sys- 
tems, united together as they have been since the 


foundation of the Republic. With one half of the | 


States holding slaves, we have grown to be so 
prosperous and great as a nation that we challenge 
the wonder and admiration of the world. 
Besides, in Republican minds, the freedom of 
the negro is inseparably connected with the ides 
of his right to be clothed with the privileges and 


immunities of the white man; and hence, where- | 


ever Republicanism is firmly established, we see 
the effort is made to place the two races upon 
terms of equality. In Massachusetts, which is 
the embodiment of Republican ideas, negroes nay 
intermarry with whites, may hold office, may send 
their children to the free schools in common with 


the whites, may sit on juries in the trial of white | 


yersons, and may not only vote at all elections, 
te are allowed to do so on more favorable terms 
than the naturalized white man. The same 
equality exists, I believe, in several other Repub- 
lican States, and the effort would undoubtedly be 
made to extend it to all, in the event that party 
suceeeded in establishing itself in power. This 
would be followed by such a reaction, in some of 
the free States, as would cause the speedy over- 


|| appear. 


| would best subserve the interests of both their 


| clusions. 


| determine to do in such a contingency would only 


_ to the white man—lI say I believe a majority of 
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mulattoes from coming within her borders at all. | 
We believe that the negroes are inferior by na- 
ture, and that whenever they are brought in con- 
tact with the white man, they will, in some form 
or other, be subject to his superior intelligence 
and will. This is the natural position of the 
negro, when the two races are compelled to live 


selves; but we have no ** holy horror” to express 
because they are held in a state of slavery in the 
South. They are better off there than they were 
in Africa; and, if set free, would be too worthless | 
and improvident to take care of themselves, and 
would Soaaies a burden and a curse to the white 
peo le near whom they might reside. A neigh- 
ne mec of free negroes is a great pest in a free 
State, and, if clothed with all the rights of the 
whites, I should regard the nuisance as intoler- 


able. ij 


The free and independent white men and wo- 
men of Indiana will never submit to the degrada- 
tion of being placed on an equality with the ne- 
gro;and I believe, if they are driven by the negro 
equality and irrepressible-conflict-loving doctrines | 
of this sectional party to decide between opening | 
wide the doors of that State for the unlimited in- | 
gress of negroes, clothed with the legal right to 
live on terms of equality with the whites, as they 
are in Republican Massachusetts, and coming in 





receiving them, in numbers limited to the demand, 
to be held, within the bounds of judicious and phi- 
lanthropie restriction, in a state of legal subjection 


the people of Indiana would decide in favor of the 
latter. Not because they wish it, but as achoice 
of evils, and under the belief that in so doing the 


own and the negro race. I hope and believe, sir, 
that no such alternative will ever be presented; 
but itis well for statesmen to consider what might 


be the result, in conservative States, of carrying || 


the doctrines of negro equality and the irrepressi- | 
ble conflict to their ultimate and legitimate con- | 
But am satisfied that whatever the 
national and conservative men of my State might 





be done within the limits of the Union, for they 
will only ‘‘ march under the flag and keep step to 
the music of the Union.” ' 


AN APPEAL TO SOUTHERN MEN. 


And having said this much, Mr. Clerk, I must 
be permitted to say, and | do so in a spirit of 
aiinone that I do not concur with all that has 
been said on this side of the House during this 


the North which were unjust to at least a large 
portion of the free States. Gentlemen from the 
South have too often forgotten in the heat of de- 
bate that there were different sections inthe North, 
and different classes of people; and have too often 


| failed, unintentionally [ hope and believe, to make 


-throw of the party. I give it as my opinion that || 
indiana would not, under any state of circum- | 


stances, tolerate a party that favored the elevation || a determination to put it down atall hazards. And 


of the negro to terms of political equality with 
the white man. Her whole history and legisla- 
tion go to confirm that opinion. : 
constitutional provisions of the most stringent 
character, and in spite of the leaders of the Re- 


|| must 


proper discrimination between them. 

I should also fall short of performing my duty 
if I did not frankly say to those of my southern 
friends who entertain extreme southern views, 
that the idea of secession or disunion is exceed- 
ingly distasteful to the people of the free States, 
except the Abolitionists of the most ultra school; 
and all that ts lightly or unguardedly said by you 
here, seeming to favor or contemplate that result, 
or any other extreme position, is eagerly caught 
up, and often distorted, to create the impression | 
that the Democratic party is m favor of universal 
slavery extension and disunion. 


' 
debate. I have heard sweeping allegations against 


j These are the | 
kind of assaults we have to repel, and it depends 


strengthened or the hands of the common enemy. 

My own opinion is, that if prudent counsels 
prevail and moderation be practiced, we shall be 
able to overthrow the Republican party at the 
next election, formidable as that party may now 
Recent events have awakened the people 
more thoroughly to the dangerous tendency of 
the doctrines of that party, and inspired them with 


when I speak of moderation, I do not mean the 


| abandonment of any constitutional right or of any 


She has, by || 


principle the Democracy have ever held, but we 
guard against sectionalism and extreme 


‘| views in our own household. The great Demo- 





| cratic party, that has so long and so justly boasted 


very much upon you whether our hands shall be 


of its nationality, must not degenerate into a mere 


the sentiment of disunion; if it does, its days are 
numbered and its mission ended. 

The Democracy of the free States saw, with 
deep regret, the rise of this Republican party upon 
a pure sectional basis, and assuming an attitude 
of hostility to the interests of the South. They 
regarded it as the harbinger of discord and of woes 
unnumbered, and as foreboding, if unchecked, the 
greatest misfortune that has yet befallen our com- 
mon country. It was not our property and our 
peculiar institutions that were endangered; but we 
regarded you as brothers, and determined not only 
to stand by you in all your constitutional rights, 
but to join you in a war of political extermination 
against your foes. We knew the popular preju- 
dices and the fearful odds we had to encounter; we 
knew that upon our heads the blows woul chiefly 
fall; but we stopped not to count the cost. We 
enlisted in the grand national army for the war, 
but to fight only under the banner of the Consti- 
tution and the Union; and we never contemplated 
for a moment that, upon the first occasion of dis- 
aster, any portion of the forces would desire to 
draw off and raise a separate and sectional ban- 
ner. We entered the campaign prepared to die, 
| if need be, in defense of the Constitution and your 
| rights; and we have stood, like loyal and true 
men, in defense of the common cause to this good 
hour. 

But now a crisis approaches. We are on the 
| erge of a great battle with this sectional army, 
| 


v 
|| headed, it may be, by their great leader of the 


_ “irrepressible conflict.’? What will the northern 
| Democracy do? We shall do all that gallant and 
| brave-hearted men can do to win the victory; butif 
| itis our misfortune to be defeated, are we to under- 
| stand that it is the purpose and intention of our 
southern allies to desert the national army, set up 
| for themselves out of the Union, and leave us of 
the free States to the tender mercies of our victo- 
rious enemies, in that fearful struggle of actual 
force which would most inevitably ensue? 
Looking at this matter from the particular stand- 
| point you occupy, it is to be feared you have not 
| always properly appreciated the position of the 
free-State Democracy, or the perils which would 
| environ them in the event of a resort to the ex- 
treme measures to which I refer. Would you 
expect us, in such an event, to go with you out 
of the Union? Ifso,let me tell you frankly, your 
expectations will never be realized. Collectively, 
| as States, it would be impossible, and as individ- 
| uals, inadmissible; because it would involve in- 
numerable sacrifices, and a severance of those 
| sacred ties which bind every man to his own im- 
mediate country, and which, as patriots, we never 
| would surrender. 
| 
} 
| 
| 
i 





It is in vain that you assign, as one reason for 
contemplating this act, that we have grown too 
weak in the North to successfully .cope with the 
enemy. If brave men and true have fallen—as 
they have fallen all over the North—in the name 
of justice let me ask, in what cause have they fallen? 

| If we have thus grown feeble in numbers, so much 
| the greater reason why you should not desert us; 
| but stay with us in the Union, and fight with us, 
side by side, and shoulder to shoulder, in main- 
| tenance of the Constitution of our fathers, until we 
| win the victory, or perish together in one common 
| grave! 
| Iam the only member, save two, left on this 
| floor, from the free States, of all the men who voted 
| for the Kansas-Nebraska bill; but yet I am not 
discouraged, and [ tell you it isa great mistaké to 
suppose that we are as weak at the North as you 
seem to apprehend. ; 
We could number but seventeen Democratic 
Representatives from the free States in the ‘Thirty- 
Fourth Congress, and yet we rallied, carried the 
residential election, and increased our number of 
Representatives in the Thirty-Fifth Congress to 


|| fifty-three. We have here now twenty-seven, and 


some fractions, rather difficult toenumcrate, but all 
good for seed, and with a favorable season, and a 
reasonable amount of industry, we may be blessed 
with a bountiful harvest next time. At all events, 
gentlemen, do not despair of the Republic, and 
| do not place too light an estimate upon the northern 
| Democracy. I say it in no spirit of offensive 
comparison; but we can muster more men at the 


ballet-box to vote down this sectional Repubtican 
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party than you can at the South; and we can mus- 
ter more with the cartridge-box, too, if it should 
become necessary to resort to that to defend your 
constitutional rights, or the constitutional rights 
of any portion of the Confederacy. 


‘ithin the Union, a million northern men are 


ready to stand or fall with you in such a cause; 
but a corporal’s guard would not go with you out 


objectionable man to the presidential chair. 
believe there are not many of you—and I am 

glad to believe it—who contemplate such an at- | 
tempt for that cause alone; but to those who do, 
I respectfully submit—and I speak of the a 
diency alone—that to make a stand upon such a 
point would only aggravate the evils of which you 
complain, and might be a grievous if not fatal 
error. It would tend to divide your own section, 
and alienate your million and a quarter of voting 
friends in the North; would probably result in 
their and your own discomfiture, and would ren- 
der powerless, or greatly weaken, your efforts, 
should that time of real danger from overt acts ever 
come, when it would be your imperative duty to 
exercise that right which is reserved to every peo- 
ple, when evils become too grievous to be longer 
tolerated. 

That time has not yetcome,and I trust imGod 
it may never come. 

With one other remark, I will conclude all | 
have to say at present. I have forborne to trouble | 


| 

| 

orporal’s 1 | 

of the Union because of the mere election of an 


THE CO 


| 
j 
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| speedily adopt measures that will enable us to meet our 





|| the memorial just read informs us that there are 


the House with any remarks in vindication of my || 


own course upon the alge pees controversy in 
a personal point of view. I can afford to exer- 
cise a great deal of charity towards those who 
have seen proper to call it in question, but I may 
ask the House to indulge me with some remarks | 
upon that subject in the course of the session. | 
God knows that I was actuated throughout by a 
sincere desire to do what was best for the peace | 
and prosperity of my country; and, having the | 
approval of my own conscience, I had nothing | 
more to desire but the approval of my constit- 
uents, to whom alone was I responsible for my | 
acts here. This approval they gave me in the | 
most enthusiastic and flattering manner, return- 
ing me here by the largest majority given any | 
Democratic member of the State; and the largest 
ever given in my own district, except to myself 
on one previous occasion. To them I owe a debt 
of gratitude, which will only fade from my mem- 
ory when I cease to live. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I just wish to announce | 
that Mr. Hasxim, of New York, to whom the 
honorable gentleman from Indiana has made ref- 


with Mr. Wricut, of Tennessee, till Friday at 
twelve o’clock. I ask the gentleman to note this | 
remark in the body of his speech. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I should be sorry to think, | 
sir, that | had said anything the gentleman from 
New York could deem offensive, especially as he 
is not present; and certainly nothing of the kind 
was intended. 

Mr. HICKMAN. No; butI wish it may ap- | 
pear in the gentleman’s speech that Mr. Haskin 
was not present. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Missouri. For the grat- 
ification of gentlemen who are anxious to obtain 
the floor, I will remark that itis not my purpose 
to occupy the attention of the House but for a 
very few minutes. I do not propose, on this occa- 
sion, to present the views I entertain in reference | 
to the agitating questions now pressing with such 
fearful force upon the public mind, producing | 
such alarm and forebodings respecting the sta- 
bility of our institutions and the continuance of 
this Confederacy. I shall seek to avail myself 
of an early opportunity to do so after the organ- | 
ization of the House, if such an event shall ever 
transpire. {Laughter.] But, sir, I rise simply 
for the purpose of presenting a memorial which 


number of mail contractors in this city. I now | 
ask for its reading. 
_ Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I suppose | 
it is simply to be read for information, and not to | 
be received as a memorial by the House. 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Missouri.® Certainly. | 
The Clerk read, as follows: 
WasuHineron, December 28, 1859. 

To the Members elect of the House of Representatives 
of the Thirty-Sizth Congress: | 

Honorep Sirs: At a meeting of mail contractors, repre- 
senting obligations of the Government to the amount of | 


| in his report, have been performed upon the part 


|| men have been compelled, in many instances, to 


|| the people here assembled to organize the House, 





| ganization of the House 


) | their homes, their families, and their business, 
erence, is absent from the city, having paired off || 


| under the existing circumstances? 
{ have received from a committee appointed by a || 


nearly two million dollars, contracted on account of mail 
service, held in this city this morning, the followin, ere 
amble and resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, an organization of the House of Representa. 
tives, after more than three weeks have been spent in fruit 
less attempts to attain that object, seems as remote as ever; 
and, whereas, obligations of mail contractors for large | 
amounts mature from the Ist to the 15th day of the ap- 
proaching month of January: Therefore— 

Resolved, That we most respectfully memorialize the 
Representatives of the Thirty-Sixth Congress that they 


liabilities coming due on the Ist of January next, and enable 
us to continue the mail service of the country in accord- 
ance with our several contracts. 

Resolved, That H. W. Younger, A. L. H. Crenshaw, G. H. 
Giddings, I. C. Bernan, and Andrew Stuart, be a commit 
tee to communicate the proceedings of this meeting to the 
members elect of the House of Representatives. 

On motion, adjourned. 


E. 8. ALVORD, Chairman. 


B. F. Fick, Secretary. 1 


The undersigned, in pursuance of the duty devolved on 
them, most respectiully submit the foregoing for your con 
sideration. 


H. W. YOUNGER, | 

A. L. H. CRENSHAW, 

G. H. GIDDINGS, 

I. C. BERNAN, 

ANDREW STUART, 
Committee. 


Mr. Clerk, | 





Mr. ANDERSON, of Missouri. 


a number of gentlemen in this city, to whom this 
Government ts indebted to the amount of nearly 
two million dollars. They are men who have 
been engaged in the public service of the country 
for the last twelve months without having re- 
ceived any compensation whatever from the Gov- 
ernment, as [am informed. The services which | 
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then, can we not, in a spirit of concession and 
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Why, 





ments, in every respect, with all of us. 
i 
compromise, agree upon some man and place him 
in the Speaker's chair? Why not, acting inde 
pendently of all other considerations, unite for 


i} the purpose of relieving these creditors of the 


Government, and defeating the Black Republican 
party, and organize this House, and organize it 
speedily? 

The eyes of the people are fastened upon us here 
to-day with the most intense interest. There never 
was a period in the history of this country when 
the American people felt a deeper or more intense 


interest in the action of their Representatives upon 


this floor than they do to-day. If the organization 


| of this House shall fall into the hands of the Re- 


publican party, it will tend to widen the breach 
thatalready exists between the North and South, 
todampen the hopes of every patriot, and increase, 
instead of dieaaisliiae, the existing agitation. It 


| will be admitted, I presume, by a oe of the 


| members of the House, that, unless the principles 


and policy of the Republican party are arrested, 
they must ultimately bring about a dissolution of 
this Union, or a civil and servile war. We have 
it in our power, within twenty minutes after I 
shall have concluded my remarks, byacombined, 
united effort of*the elements of the opposition to 
the Republican party in this House, to elect a 
Speaker, organize the House, and proceed to the 


| legitimate and pressing legislation of the country. 


they stipulated to render to the Government, we || 


ere informed by the President of the United States | 
in his message, and by the Postmaster General 


of those men with fidelity. We have been told 
that every engagement they have entered into with 
the Government, wiih scarcely an exception, has 
been complied with. But, in consequence of the | 
failure upon the part of the Government to com- 
ply with its obligations, | am informed that these 


dispose of the Government scrip at great dis- 
count; and, in ether instances, forced to borrow 


money atexorbitant and disastrous rates of inter- || 
; est. 


They now appeal to the Representatives of 


in order to grant them some relief. It is evident 
that no relief can be obtained until after the or- 
These men have left 


and have come here at this inclement season of 
the year, knocking at the door of the Treasury, 
demanding that this great Government shall per- | 
form the obligations entered into with them. They 


inform us that, unless something is done for them, || 


they must be sacrificed; that they have already 
sustained great losses—in many instances an ir- 
reparable injury—and many of them can only be | 
saved from utter ruin by the speedy action of this 
House. 

Sir, I am willing, upon my part, to make any 
sacrifice demanded in order to save from ruin and 
distress this class of our fellow-citizens, who are 
as worthy and enterprising as any in this land—a 
class of citizens who have labored faithfully and 
assiduously for this Government during the last 
twelve months without receiving any compensa- 
tion therefor. Are we willing that the plighted 
faith of this Government shall remain longer un- 
redeemed? 

It seems to me that these considerations ought 
to operate upon the members of this House to 


induce them to make some sacrifice in order to |! 


effect an organization. Will we do it? What 
sacrifices are we ready tomake? Are we prepared 
to sacrifice our political prejudices and animosities 
If so, then we 
can organize this House. Sir,the people through- 
out the entire length and breadth of the land are 
aware that no one party here opposed to the Black 
Republican party have sufficient independent 
strength to organize it. There must be compro- 
mise and concession upon the part of the discord- | 
ant elements opposed to the Black Republican | 
narty if any organization is ever to take place. | 
it is known by every member upon this floor, 

that it is not expected by our constituents or the 

country at large that we shall select a man who 

corresponds, in his opinions or political senti- 


Will we do it?) That is the question; and the only 
response that can be made by many members 
upon this floor to this interrogatory is, that they 
are unwilling to vote for any man whose political 
opinions do not exactly coincide with theirs, Mr. 
Clerk, is this the spirit of liberality and conces- 
siqn that should be manifested by men who are 
engaged in fighting a common enemy-—an enemy 
the most destructive and ruinous in its policies 
/and principles of any that has ever existed since 
the foundation of thisGovernment? If gentlemen 


| here are determined that they will not vote for any 


|} man whose political opinions or sentiments do not 


coincide with their own in reference to the past, 
present, or future policy of the Government, then 
it is useless for the Opposition here to make any 
further attempt to organize this House. Then we 
take upon ourselves the responsibility of arresting 


| the legislation of this country; and, sir, fearful is 


that responsibility now. 
Mr. Clerk, the people everywhere throughout 
this country are demanding that we should make 


: 
, all the sacrifices necessary on our part in order to 


secure the organization of this House by the elec- 
tion of a national man. My political principles 
are as firmly fixed as those of any gentleman upon 
| this floor; I adhere to them as closely; but, sir, 
to relieve myself from all responsibility before my 
constituents and the country, in reference to the 
organization of this House, I say now that I am 
willing, from the present necessity of the case, to 
vote for any man belonging to any organization 
| in this House opposed to the Black ee 
party upon whom there is any probability of 
| uniting so as to secure the election of a Speaker. 
| lam willing to make even a temporary sacrifice 
of political principle, if it be necessary, to effect 
an organization. The peace and interests of the 
country imperatively demand it. 

Sir, it is true, that from the day we assembled 
here, I vated persistently, during eight or nine 
days, for the nominee of the Democratic party. 
And here permit me to remark, that | belong to 
none of the political organizations in this House; 
I am outside of them all. I have been elected by 
an independent and an intelligent constituency, 
who have confided their interests to me, with the 
right on my part to exercise my own judgment 
in reference to everything that concerns their in- 
terest and the welfare of this great Union. I am 
here bound by no organization; I have attended no 
political caucus; but, sir, nevertheless, I entertain 
principles and policy of government dear to me, 
and to which I cling with as much tenacity as any 
| gentleman upon this floor does tohis. As Thave re- 
| marked already, I voted persistently, during eight 

or ten days, for the nominee of the Democratic 
party. hy? Because I believed, upon every 
| principle of fairness and justice and liberality, that 
| party wasentitled tothe organization. It presented 
tous adistinyuished gentleman, aman whose prin 
ciples and intelligence gave us an assurance that he 
| would fill the Speaker’s chair with impartiality 
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and ability, and with honor to the country and | 


this House. Since that period, I have voted first 
for one and then for another, belonging to the re- 
spective partics, in opposition to the Republican 
arty; and I am now willing, as I have asserted 
Caer to make al] the sacrifices necessary 
in order to accomplish a result so desirable as the 
speedy organization of this House. 

Mr. Clerk, gentlemen tell me that they cannot 
see how it is to be effected. Sir, it never will be 
effected unless there can be some concession, 
some compromise on the part of gentlemen who 
persist in a determination to elect no man who 
does not correspond with them in their political 
opinions and principles. Sir, is there any mem- 
ber here oppesed to the Republican party that 
you would not prefer to see in the Speaker’s 
chair in preference to one of that party, I care 
not how objectionable his politics may be? None, 
sir. It is important to the country, important to 
its pene, important to its tranquillity, important 
perhaps to the stability of our institutions that 
this House should be organized; and why then 


will you not make some concession in order to 


effect that organization? 

Sir, it may be, for aught I know, that it will be 
impossible to accomplish an object so important 
and desirable. But, sir, as a means most likely 
to affect an organization, if such a thing be pos- 
sible, 1 have a proposition to make to the three 
parties upon this floor opposed to the Republican 
party. 7] propose to the Democratic party, to 
the American party, and to the anti-Lecompton 
party, that they meet at this Capitol to-night, 


appoint a committee of three from each, and let | 


those gentlemen of those respective committees see 
if they cannot agree upon a full organization of 
this House, from Speaker down to Doorkeeper. 
{Applause in the galleries.] It is the only way, 
in my judgment, in which it will ever be possible 
fer tne Opposition to the Republican party to or- 
ranize the House. These committee men, after 
i amadicmens by their respective parties, may 
meet and agree upon some arrangement for the 
osganization of the House, which they can, each 
to his own party, submit for further action; and, 
sir, I apprehend that there will be patriousm 
enough with the members of each party, to in- 
duce them all to indorse whatever arrangement 
may be made by such a committee. I am out- 
side of you all; I am here to-day independent of 
al] these organizations; and I am willing to vote 
for the men that shall be agreed upon by those 
committees, in reference to the appointment of 
which I shall inno way participate. Ifevery gen- 
tleman vill act with the same spirit—and every 
gentleman may so act papaeaite and without 
making any sacrifices, sir, and his aetion will be 
justified by his constituents and the country; if 
we do so we may effect an organization, and re- 
lieve those worthy creditors who are now suffer- 
ing in consequence of a violation of the plighted 
faith of the Government. 

Sir, we have occupied the time of this House 
for a period of four weeks in making eloquent 
and patriotic speeches in defense of the Constitu- 
tion and its compromises. I indorse them most 
cordially, and think that in all probability they 
are calculated to effect great aone in the country. 
I suggest, however, that it would perhaps be bet- 
ter to cease making any more speeches until after 
the organization of the House. I suggest to gen- 
tlemen that perhaps our constituents and the 
country would be better satisfied if we would con- 
tinue to devote our time assiduously to the great 
and important desideratum of organizing this 
House. I hope then, sir, after my friend from 
Tennessee [Mr Avery} has submitted his re- 
marks, that we shall go to that work with una- 
nimity. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Clerk, 
I appreciate the remarks of the eloquent gentleman 
from Missouri. I am willing to do all that can 
be done to organize this House. I believe, how- 
ever, that the gentleman’s proposition did not ex- 
tend quite to our side. The gentleman has real- 
ized what I thought wasa myth before: thatis he 
has proposed—and I hope they may have a good 
time of it—he has proposed that eee family 
described in the Prairie, where the prairie wolli, 
the owl, and the rattlesnake live in one hole. 
{Great laughter.} When they get together in this 
hole to-night, 1 trust that there will be no biting. 
In order to show that we are in earnest, 1 move 


' tribute motives to any geatieman. 





that we proceed toa vote vivavoce for Speaker; and 
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that the person having the largest number of votes | 


shall be declared Speaker of this House for this 
Congress. 

Mr. AVERY took the floor. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Is my prop- 
osition entertained ? 

The CLERK. The motion may be entertained 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I did not 
hear anybody object. 

Several Mempers from the Democratic benches. 
We object. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Well, I see 
there are a great many objections from that side 
of the House. Thatis enough. [Laughter.] 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Clerk, I did not intend, 


| during the whole course of this debate, to say one 
| word, doubtful as I was whether in this, our un- 


organized condition, it was the most propitious 
time to enter into the unlimited field of discussion 
into which this House has drifted. Nor is my 
purpose now more than to say one word in or- 
der, if possible, to bring back this debate from the 
boundless range it has taken, and confine it to the 
legitimate question which is before this body— 
the organization of this House—and in that con- 
nection to say a word in regard to where the re- 
sponsibility rests for not having, according to the 


forms of law, organized this House, and proceeded | 
to the legitimate business thatis so much required | 


of us at the hands of our people, as has been so 
properly portrayed by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, who preceded me, (Mr. Anperson.] 

I think we have talked quite enough. I am for 


action upon the part of the people of the South, || 


If | am asked what sort of action, I will say first, 
and preparatory to any future move that may be 
deemed necessary, that sort of action which has 


been recently illustrated in the movement of more | 
than three hundred southern medical students in 
seeking southern institutions; I will say that sort | 


of action exemplified in the resolves [ have recently 
seen of the women of old Mecklenburg county, 
North Carolina, where first was thundered forth 
the declaration of independence that they are no 
longer dependent on the North for what they use 
and wear. I will say such action as will open up 
a direct trade between our southern sea-ports and 
the commercial marts of Europe; such action as 
will cause manufactures to spring up as by magic 
upon our own streams, in our own smiling val- 
leys and thriving cities, and, in a word, make us 
independent of northern enterprise and northern 
art. ‘Touch these nerves of northern interest, and 
more is accomplished than by all the speeches that 
have been or will be made here orelsewhere. Let 
this be done, not by hasty or unwise legislation, 


but by united compact, and then what more to be | 
done to meet future exigencies, time alone can de- | 


termine, 

How, sir, do we present ourselves before the 
country and upon the record? We came here the 
Representatives of a great people, each the polit- 
ical peer of the other, representing a constituency 
alike entitled to the rights and equalities which 


were guarantied to them by the Constitution of 
| the country. 


Each particular party, or sections 
of parties, as perhaps some may be more properly 
termed, presented their respective candidates for 
Speaker of this body. 


that party in this House [Mr. Suerman] and 


sixty-odd members of that party have indorsed, | 


recommended, signed, and published to the world, 
a book which strikes not at any political creed, 


but at the very vitality of one section of this | 


Union. Whatthen? Was anything more natu- 
ral, more legitimate, than that a resolution, such 
as that offered by the gentleman from Missouri, 
{Mr. Crark,] should come from some quarter, 


saying that no man who indorsed those senti- | 


ments was fit to occupy that third place, in point 
of dignity, in the gift of this Governmeat? That 
resolution was presented to this House. 


debatable one. 
ought to be willing to shrink from the responsi- 
bility of a vote upon that resolution; and with 
deep regret did I witness the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Giumer} offer 
the amendment he did at that time. | will not at- 


In one of the candidates | 
presented, to wit, the candidate of the Republican 
party, what do we find? We find the leader of 


In my | 
| judgment, the question embodied in it is not a 
I think no man of any party | 


= ——— 








| business here to do so; and I accord, until the 


January 3, 





contrary is shown, to every gentleman the same 
patriotic motives which should exist in the breast 
of every member upon this floor; but I can say 
what would be the result of the amendment in- 
troduced by the gentleman from North Carolina. 
It was a sort of lightning-rod resolution te snatch 
away the just lightning which had gathered, and 
which was about to fall, and which ought to fall, 
upon the heads of those who signed that Helper 


| book. Such was the effect of the resolution. I 


say it should have fallen from the clouds which 
overhung the Republican party, and scathed and 


| struck down whoever did indorse that most incen- 


diary document. 

And with what deep regret did I witness my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. NELson] come to the 
support of that resolution. I speak it with all due 
respect, for I have the highest for that honorable 
gentleman. He is a gentleman of ability, and 
stands high, both personally and politically, in the 


State he in part represents; but Iam sure does 
| not represent the sentiments of the State of Ten- 
/nessee. I say, I witnessed with regret my col- 


league coming to the assistance of the gentleman 
from North Carolina, and bearing a hand to hold 
up this rod that this retributive bolt might fall 
harnmiless at the feet of the Republican party. 
That was the first question presented to us, and 
I would that we could strip that resolution of all 
its entanglements and come directly to a vote upon 


| it before we do anything else, in order that we 


may see if any member upon his oath is willing 
to say that any Representative upon this floor, 
who has indorsed that book, is fit to occupy the 
Speaker’s chair and preside over the deliberations 
of the Representatives > pgp ee og the proud- 
est nation upon the earth. Is there anything in 
that resolution they should shrink from voting 
upon? The question is, is sucha man fit or not? 
Does any gentleman in this body think a man is 
fit to be the Presiding Officer of this House who 
has given currency to the doctrines of that book. 
They have been sufficiently descanted upon; the 
country is familiar with them. 

What next? We presented our candidate, the 
South Americans presented theircandidate, the Re- 
publicans theirs; we vote fora week or more until 
it is found impossible to elect under that course of 

rocedure. Then the gentleman from Virginia, 
EMr. Becock,| the candidate of the Democratic 
party, patriotically withdrew his name as candi- 
date for the Speakership, in order to remove any 
objection that might be urged because he was the 
nominee, and leave the door open to our South 
America” friends to vote for any member of the 
Democratic party. Why, four years ago when 
the candidate of the Democratic party was pre- 
sented to(ie House, what was the objection urged 
against him? Gentlemen said that they could 
not vote for the Democratic nominee because his 
nomination was accompanied by a resolution 
which declared principles they could not indorse. 
We presented a candidate this time without this 
to them obnoxious platform. In the mean time 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Botr.er] pre- 
sented to this House, in the name of his colleague, 
{Mr. Mixison,] a man for whom it was presumed 
a majority of the Representatives upon this floor 
could rally. What was the result?) The whole 
body of the Democrats, with only about one half 
of the South Americans, came to the support of 
Mr. Mitxson, showing a desire upon the part of 
the Democratic members on this floor to do every- 
thing which might be properly, legitimately, and 
rightly done, without the sacrifice of principles, 
to prevent that seat being filled by a member of 
the Republican party. 

When the name of my colleague [Mr. May- 
NARD] was presented to the House, what then was 
the action of the majority of the Democratic party 
upon this floor? They were willing to lay aside 
these party differences for a time, and patriotical- 
ly to rally to that standard of common opposition 
to a common enemy, if it could be made available. 
Sixty-five votes were cast for Mr. Maynarp. 
What was the action of some of the members of 
the American party when Mr. Mitison’s name 
was presented? They said they could not vote 


| for him, some for one reason and some foranother. 


| Some, my colleague, [Mr. Eruerines,} I believe, 


among others, said they eould not vote for Mr. 
Mittson, because he had aided in fastening on an 


It is not my | unwilling people the worst form of political des- 
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potism that ever afflicted a nation. Is it right and || would be very easy, ina parliamentary way, to 

|| secure an early organization of this House. It is 
| simply by following the plan of keeping silence. 


proper and patriotic, in times like these, to let 
these points of belief operate as a stumbling block 
to the patriotic action of gentlemen who ought to 
he banded together against a common enemy ° 


Will gentlemen of the American party charge that | 


such men as Maynarp, Zollicoffer, Ready, and 
others were guilty of attempting to force this worst 
despotism upon an unwilling people? 

What other objection was raised? Why, they 
say they do not want a united South. I say for 
one, that I do want a South united and banded 
together, and ndt only united among themselves, 
but united with that patriot band of Democrats 
from the North who have stood and still stand 


unflinchingly and unfalteringly by the rights of | 


the South with the same patriotic devotion as if 


they had themselves been born and nutured under | 


a southern sun, and represented, as I do, proud 
and patriotic southern constituencies. But for this 
unity, where would we have been in 1856? Those 
are the men to whom we must look for safety and 
succor in the coming contest. A proud monu- 
ment of lofty patriotism is presented in the char- 
acter and persons of these northern Democrats. 
There they have stood unawed b 
unbribed by gain. There they ome stood and 
sometimes fallen scarred all over fighting for our 
rights under the Constitution. That is the sort 
of unity I want—the South united with these 
patriotic gentlemen from the North that stand by 
and protect our every right under the Constitu- 
tion. 


Mr. Clerk, I did not intend to occupy the time | 
I wished | 


of the House for more than a moment. 
to say that, in my judgment, the responsibility 


for the failure to organize the House has not rested | 


from the beginning, nor does it now rest with the 
representatives of the Democratic party upon this 
floor, and to call upon my South American friends 
to come and stand by us. We have shown a will- 
ing mind to vote for one of your men in the dread 


alternative that is presented. acento’, now, || 
emocratic party | 


that it is the true policy of the 


influence and | 





to stand by their own man, and that the loyal men | 


of the southern American party will rally to our 
standard. The responsibility will then rest with 
those who stand out between those united elements 
of opposition to the Republican party, and if they 
continue to stand out must take the responsibility, 
which will be fearful. 

Mr. Clerk, I come from a State that has ever 
been loyal to the Constitution; a State whose peo- 
ple have been tutored in that school which taught 
that the arm be paralyzed that would erase one 
stripe or pluck one star from the flag of our 
country. I come froma State that has 
on every battle-field, by the best blood of her cit- 
izens, her devotion to this flag; but I warn gen- 
tlemen that it is ** the last feather that breaks the 
camel’s back,’’? and notwithstanding that my 
State—the land of Jackson—is loyal and patri- 
otic, yet it is to the Constitution and to the Union, 
as handed down to us by our — fathers who 


yrroved | 


made it, that she is loyal, and whenever she fails | 
to get that equality in the Union which the Con- | 
stitution gives, she will regard it as no longer a | 


blessing, but a curse. 
servative elements that stand opposed to that great 
party which is encroaching upon our rights, will 
unite together for a common good. 
proud and prosperous country. Under our Con- 
stitution, our institutions, our policy of Govern- 
ment, we have gone on prospering and to prosper. 
But a little while ago, the star of our pat chs 

scarcely peeped over the blue hills of the Allegha- 
nies. It has risen, and under this Government, 
has gone onward and onward in its great course, 


We have a/| 


I hope, sir, that the con- | 


iad | 


until to-day its glittering beams sparkle in the far | 


off waters of the golden-shored Pacific. 
now an ocean-bound Republic, built upon the firm 
foundations laid by the great master-builders of 
the Republic, under laws and a Constitution to 


which we stand devoted, and upon which we | 


We are | 


should permit no violent or sacrilegious hand to | 
be laid. I hope, sir, that there will be a union of | 


ul the conservative elements of this House with 


us, and that we will organize, and proceed to the | 


business of the country. 
fering but patient People. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I wish to move 


It is due, sir, to a suf- | 


that the House do now proceed to vote for | 


Speaker, and in doing it I will suggest to gentle- 
men on both sides that it seems to me that it 


| 


+ ? ‘ ° 7 
Nothing ir the world prevents an organization of 
the House but speech-making. If gentlemen will 


just cease making speeches we can come to a vote 


upon every proposition now before the House,and 
all may be voted on by the yeas and nays within 
the limits of a single session; and I am sure that 
under some of the resolutions which have been 
offered here, we shall find our way directly to an 
organizauonh 

If, then, genilemen desire to clear themselves of 
the responsibility of non-organization, it seems 
to me hes will permit us to vote, and make no 
more speeches. 
been said upon the other side of the House, at 
any rate until we shall have succeeded in electing 
a Speaker. I hope that, by common consent, we 


| shall now have a vote for Speaker; and if it shall 


result in no election, that we shall then vote di- 
rectly upon the propositions before the House. 
Mr.¥ TINSLOW. Ithank the gentleman from 
Maine for his suggestion; but we upon this side 
of the House choose to be governed by our own 
opinions of the proper course to be pursued, 


rather than by the suggestions of gentlemen | 


op osite. . 
ir. WASHBURN, of Maine. 
tleman from North Carolina think that it will not 
facilitate the organization of the House to cease 
speech-making, or does he not desire to have the 
oulie organized ? 
Mr. WINSLOW. I desire most heartily to see 
the House organized. Ido not think, however, 
that we should facilitate its organization, in the 


way I think it ought to be organized, by ceasing | 


to make speeches. I suspect that the gentleman 


from Maine and his associates here and throuch- | 
| out the country have felt the effect of the speak- | 


ing that has taken place here, and I think they 
will yet feel it still more strongly. 

But, sir, it is useless to talk, as I remarked the 
other day, about vain things. The gentleman must 
know that there is no possibility of a vote being 
taken for Speaker to-day. 

Voices from the Republican benches. 


| not? 


Mr. WINSLOW. Here are five gentlemen be- 


longing to this side of the House absent, and unable 


| to be in their seats to-day. 


Voices from the Republican benches. We are 
all ready. 
Mr. STANTON. Who isto be responsible for 


| the absentees upon the other side of the House? 


Mr. WINSLOW. If you will offset every 
gentleman on our side who is absent, we are will- 
ing thata vote shall be taken. [Loud cries of 


| ++ No, sir,’’ from the Republican benches.] Then 
| I submita motion that the House do now adjourn. | 


[Loud cries of ** No, no,”’ from the Republicans. ] 
CORRECTION. 
Mr. STANTON. Ifthe gentleman will with- 


draw that motion for a moment, I desire to make 
a correction in the Globe. 


Mr. WINSLOW. I have no objection to that. | 


I think, sir, that enough has | 


| 
} 
| 





Does the gen- 1 
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Mr. STANTON. I desire to say that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has fallen into an entire 
mistake in attributing that language to me. lt 
was, in fact, the language of another person. The 
gentleman quoted from the report of the select 
committee in the last Congress upon the subject 
of the accounts of Lawrence, Stone & Co. I was 
the chairman of that committee. I was nota wit- 
ness before the committee atall,, The witness was 
aman by the name of Corbin, and it is his words 
that the gentleman puts into my mouth. It was 
an entire misapprehension on the part of the gen- 
tleman. I never testified before the committee at 


| all. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. I desire merely to 
say that it was hardly necessary for the gentle- 
man from Ohio to call the attention of the Heuse 


| to that fact, when his Republican friend from 


| Pennsylvania, on that side of the House, [Mr. 
| CAMPBELL, | almost immediately afterwards called 


attention to the same fact, so that the error was 
fully corrected at the time it occurred. The 
debate was precipitated apon me without any 


|| warning, and I had no time for examination or 


preparation of any kind. I got the book open at 
that page, and as I had not previously read the 
testimony of the witness, I was led into the mis- 


| take by the name of Mr, Stanton occurring im- 





Why | 


mediately above what I quoted, and from the fact 


|| that he was the chairman of the committee. It 


| was in this way that, in taking up the report 
| without any previous examination, the statement 


| J said at the time. 


which I read appeared to have been made by Mr. 
Sranron. My colleague called my attention to 
it afterwards, and corrected the mistake by a note 
which appears in the report of the debate. The 
report which appears in the Globe contains what 
dut it can make no difference 
who it was that remonstrated with my colleague. 
It is the fact that he was called on by a national 


| man from the State of Pennsylvania, deeply in- 


| time, I desired to show. 


| terested in the tron and coal business, and en- 


treated to vote against agitating the tariff at that 
The prediction of Mr. 
Corbin is now matter of history, for it has been 
fulfilled in every particular. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I understand that this wit- 
ness Was not a man from Pennsylvania, nor in- 
terested in the iron business. He was the clerk 
to some committee about the Capitol, by the 
name of Corbin. I understand that he was from 
Missouri. He was a person of whom I had no 
knowledge and have no recollection, but the ad- 
vice was so manifestly contrary to the interests of 
my State that I could not listen to it fora moment. 
He may be a perfectly respectable and honest 
man. I know nothing to the contrary. Bat, sir, 


| I will state, in.connection with the matter, that I 


Mr. STANTON. I ask the Clerk to read what | 


I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows, from the report of 
the remarks of Mr. Montrecomery, delivered on 
Friday last: 


** Tread from the Reports of Committees for the year 1857, | 


volume 4, page 67. Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, who is one of 


| the most influential and useful Republican members on 
this floor, speaking of the action of the Committee of Ways 


and Means on the tariff of 1857, there states ; 
“<*} also went to Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania, the 
Representative of the iron interests, on the Comunittee of 


Ways and Means, and told him that it would be fvolish to | 


allow the bill to be reported: that if he opposed it with his 
influence, it could not be reported; that he would thus be 
able to protect the iron interest, at the rate of thirty per 
cent., for two additional years. That, if he stood firm, it 
wouid take two years to strip Pennsylvania of her present 


protection; and that,as the President elect was from Penn- | 


sylvania. it would be but reasonable to infer that worse terms 
would not be offered luring his Administration than those 
now about to be imposed.’ 

‘“ Yes, sir, my colleague was remonstrated with. He was 
entreated to let the protection remain upon the great staple 
of Pennsylvania. 
It cannot, dare not be disputed. The folly, the madness of 
his action! His friend, Mr. STantTon, went to him, and 
remonstrated with him against this reduction of the tariff on 
the iron interests of Pennsylvania. Y ethe stands here, under 
these circumstances, to read lectures to me and to others 
about the votes we have cast for Speaker. Look at home 
sir—look at home: and blush for your record on this tariff 
question.”’ 


Here is the testimony of Mr. STanron. | 


|| Clerk to read t 


connection with this iron interest, {laughter;} 


go for the interests of my constituents without re- 
gard to the idle talk of any party here in the city 
of Washington. I am ready to listen to reason 
and argument, but I do not choose to take the 
advice of any man who volunteers advice hostile 
to the interests of my State. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I regret that my col- 
league did not take his advice, and thereby save 
the interests of Pennsylvania. It would have 
saved the iron manufacturers of Pennsylvania, if 
he had taken that advice, and prevented the tanff 
question from being brought into the House at 
hes time. What Mr. Corbin then predicted has 
come to pass. My colleague assisted, by his vote, 
to bring the tariff question before Congress, and 
the duty on iron and coal was reduced from 
thirty to twenty-four per cent. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. My colleague and myself 
cannot agree on that subject. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I move 
adjourn. 

Mr. CLEMENS. 
adjourn is debatable. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
hardly debatable. 

Mr. CLEMENS. [ask the gentleman, then, 
to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. WiNSLOW. I will, still retaining the 
floor to renew the motion. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I trust the gentleman from 
Virginia will yield the floor to me for a minute, 
merely to make acorrection in the report of the 
Globe of the proceedings of Friday last. It is in 

! and, 
good reader, I will not ask the 
e paragraph. 


that the House 
I presume the motion to 


I think that motien is 
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My colleague from the Schuylkill district {Mr. 
CAampPpse.t] is reported in the Globe as saying: 

“‘ Why did my colleague [Mr. Frorence) shrink from 
giving his final vote against that bill /”’ 

Well, | never shrink from giving my vote upon 
any bill or any measure upon the floor of this 
House, and | did not shrink then; J voted for the 
bill. That is my explanation. And, in order that 
the country may be informed—because everybody 
is so anxious to have the country informed of what 
they have done upon this floor—I may say that 
1 voted for the tariff bill of 1857, because I feared 
a very much worse result, just as my colleague 
did. [saw acombination made against what was 
understood to be the interest of Pennsylvania by 
gentlemen from the West, assisted by gentlemen 
from the East, from New England, and by mem- 
bers of the southern Opposition. A combination 
was made to get in railroad iron free of duty. And 
1 ome | say here, in justice to gentlemen from the 
South, who contend always for a principle, and a 
well recognized principle of the Government, that 
they resisted the onslaught that was made upon 
Pennsylvania, because why? Because, although 
they desired a reduction of the tariff, they did not 
desire or wish, nor would they permit, that the 
single interest of Pennsylvania should be stricken 
down, and al] other interests be permitted to take 
their course, I say, therefore, that 1 voted for the 
tariff bill of 1857, or rather the report of the com- 
mittee of conference, fearing, as a faithful Repre- 
sentative, a worse result to what I understood to 
be the vital interest of Pennsylvania. 

Now, sir, one thiig more. My colleague from 
the Westmorland district [Mr. Covope] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Let me suggest that Mr 
Covope is absent. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I do not care if he is ab- 
sent. I will correct his record, and he may cor- 
rect mine when he returns. [{Laughter.} I trust 
he has not *‘ dodged,’’ because I want to correct 
the record so far as my dodging is concerned. I 
trust my colleague has paired off. (Laughter.] 

Mr. McPHERSON. Yes, sir; he has paired 
off with Mr. Leake, of Virginia. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I thought so; he isa pretty 
eareful man. He is reported as saying: 

** There is another matter, Mr. Clerk, in reference to the 
gentleman from the first district, ou which I desire to say a 
word. Notwithstanding he stood with us during the whole 
struggie previously when Mr. Phillips, of Pennsy!vania, 
who was a member of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
became almost a leader in that contest, yet, sir, my col 
feague, the gentleman from the first district, [Mr. Fior 
ENCE, ) absented himself trom the House upon the final vote. 
Yes, sir, three of the Representatives from Pennsylvania, 
who had pledged themselves to stand by us to the last, 
were found among the missing when the pincl came. 
[Laughter.}"’ 

Did [ absent myself from the House? On the 
contrary, | voted and made the motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Treasury note clause 
was defeated; and I did that from a sincere con- 
viction of duty. I had stood with the members 
of the Pennsylvania delegation up to the moment 
when the time-piece of the House showed half 
past six o’clock in the morning; but, sir, when 
then I found that the wheels of the Government 
were likely to be stopped, when I found that the 
public creditors, about whom the other side seem 
to be so anxious to get an organization, in order 
that they may be paid, were or to suffer if the 
appropriation bills were not passed, or if no provis- 
ion was made to furnish money for their service, 
I made the motion, after having previously voted 
in the affirmative against the Treasury note clause, 
to reconsider the vote by which that clause was 
defeated. I made that motion, sir, because I be- 
lieved that it was idle, that it was wild—although 
I differed in opinion from my then colleague, Mr. 
Phillips, a gentleman not now a member of Con- 
gress—to expecta change of the act of 1857 at 
that late hour of the session. I still believe that 
the law of 1857 could not be changed at that late 
hour of the session, when there were but five and 
a haif hours left to us to mature several of the 
appropriation bills, and to pass three or four. 
Believing that no practical good could be attained 
by even the reénactment of the law of 1846, which 
I most desired, | made the motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the Treasury note clause was 
defeated. Afterwards I did vote for the Treasury 





note clause providing for the issue by the Govern- | 


ment of $20,000,000 of Treasury notes. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania whether he does not recollect an- 


ee 


Mr. Phi 


| occupied ; and, at the end of the session, was as 





other thing in connection with that vote: does he 
not know the fact that even if the tariff had been 
changed at that session of Congress, which was 
an utter impossibility at that late hour of the ses- 
sion; even if the tariff of 1846 or any other tariff 
had been restored in place of the existing tariff, 
the passage of a Treasury note bill would have 
been an absolute necessity in order to save the 
credit of the Government? In other words, does 
not the gentleman know that whatever tariff the 
House passed, it would not have answered the 
immediate wants of the Government—that the 
Treasury note bill would have been necessary to 
raise money for the immediate use of the Govern- 
ment even if the rates of duty were changed? 
Mr. FLORENCE. Of course I knew that fact; 
and it was another reason of those that impelled 
me to vote asl did. I thank the gentleman from 
Alabama for the suggestion; otherwise I might, 
perhaps, have forgotten the fact, and he has, it 
may be, expressed it better than I could myself. 
Now, sir, my colleague [Mr. Covope] said that 
the Secretary of the Treasury went round the 
House that night, talking to the members from 
Pennsylvania, and, by implication, persuading 
them to abandon the position they occupied. Mr. 
Clerk, no Cabinet officer talked to me that night 
on the subject, nor did any of them attempt in any 
way to persuade me against my judgment. They 
are not in the habit of talking tome. I have an 
opinion of my own, and I express it —_— plainly 
upon this floor. None of those officially intimate in 
their association with the President, especially the 
| Secretary of the Treasury, spoke to me that night. 
| [met the Secretary of the Treasury somewhere in 
the Hall, outside the bar of the House, but noth- 
ing passed between us beyond the usual salutation 
that gentlemen address to each other when they 
meet. I asked him, ‘*How do you do, sir?”’ and 
he responded, saluting me. No other words passed 
between him and myself. I act from convictions 
of duty; that Il want my colleagues to undé@stand ; 
and I had acted throughout the last session upon 
my convictions of duty. [exercise my best judg- 
ment in all that concerns my duty as a Repre- 
sentative here. Iam responsible to my constitu- 
ents for that action, and to none others—to no 
| person or persons beside. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. If my colleague will per- 
mit me one moment, I will make an inquiry. I 
/understand that, at half past five o’clock in the 
| morning, the gentleman voted against the Treas- 
ury note bill, and that about half past six o’clock 
in the morning he voted for it. Now, b would 
| very respectfully ask the gentleman whether the 
| Secretary of the Treasury did, or did not, send a 
| page to him between half past five o’clock and 
| alf past six ? 
| 
| 


Se TL 








} 





Mr. FLORENCE. No, sir! No, sir, he did 
not; and I am surprised that my colleague would 
here, upon the floor of this House, propound an 
interrogatory of that nature tome. In whatI did, 

| I repeat, | was governed by a sincere conviction 
of duty, and by nothing else. If my colleague 
will permit me, I will correct him; it was not a 


| Treasury note bill, but a clause in the civil appro- | 


yriation bill, if I recollect rightly, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue $20,000,000 of 
Treasury notes. 

I will ‘now resume my remarks, Mr. Clerk, 
where I left them when interrupted by my col- 


nected with the Administration, by note or other- 
wise, orally or in writing, communicated with me 
on the subject at all. 
ons, my then colleague, and who was 
a member of the Committee of Waysand Means— 
| the gentleman my colleague [Mr. Covope] hascon- 
stituted into a leader, intimating that he was our 
leader here at that time—he, sir, was aware of the 
conclusion at which I arrived. He expostulated 
with me. Hediffered with mein the course I feltit 
to be my duty to pursue; and whilst I changed the 
position [ had occupied during the session, it is, 
perhaps, due to truth and justice to say that he did 
not. He, sir, continued in the position which he 


persistently opposed to the Treasury note meas- 
ure as he was at any time previously. He had 
the insane notion—if I may so call it, for it 
amounted to nothing but insanity—that, if this 
Treasury note clause had not been passed, the 
tariff bill could have been passed within those 
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league. However, sir, that there may be no mis- | 
take, I will add further, that no gentleman con- | 

















three or four hours. 
tleman near me remarks that he did not know as 
much about legislation as I did. He had not as 
much experience, that is clear. 


I did not think so. A gen- 


While I am making personal explanations, I 
desire to refer to another matter. I voted twice 
upon this floor for the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Maynarp.] I voted for 
him because I regarded him as a highly intelligent, 
conservative gentleman, and just such a personas 
might be well intrusted with the duties of the 
Speakership. I understood him to be, and I have 
since ascertained it beyond a shadow of doubt, 
an old-line Whig, never having become a member 
of the American organization, but acting with the 
southern Opposition. Correspondents, In report- 
ing the proceedings of this House, have twice 
chosen to impute to me other objects and other 
purposes than I nad in view. I voted for that gen- 
tleman with great pleasure, because he was an old- 
line Whig, and not because he was a member of 
the American or Know Nothing party, as it is 
called. I do not use the latter term in any offens- 
ive — for | do not wish to speak of parties by 
any but their recognized names. Yet, as I re- 
marked, correspondents have, for their own pur- 
poscs, communicated for facts glaring falsehoods, 
one of which is, that I voted for Mr. Maynarp 
because he was a Know Nothing; and another, 
that I voted for him in order to get a consideration 
from the American side of the House for another 
purpose. I have never solicited a gentleman upon 
that side of the House in reference to anything 
concerning myself. I stand or fall upon the po- 
sition that I am entitled to occupy upon this floor 
as a member of this House. I ask favors of no 
one, nor do I seek them. 

Mr. COBB. Do you grant them? 

Mr. FLORENCE. Sometimes I do. I be- 
lieved it my duty to vote for just such a gentle- 
man to organize this House, and in casting that 
vote, I consulted no one upon the subject. I sat- 
isfied myself in reference to the exact position of 
that gentleman, and being so satisfied, I voted for 
him; and I may probably cast my vote for another 
gentleman occupying the same position, and 
without any personal motive upon God’s earth 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


Mr. CLEMENS. The hour is now so far 
advanced, and the time I had allotted to myself 
has been so much occupied with this desultory 
discussion, carried on with my own acquiescence, 
that I have determined to postpone what I had to 
say to some future season. I do not believe that 
the fate of the country hangs on my lips, or that 
there will be any public deprivation in conse- 
quence of not hearing from me in this particular 
crisis of the country, and perhaps I can well 
afford to procrastinate my remarks under the 
belief that possibly a little more time, and a little 
more deliberation, will enable me to present 
something to my constituents that may be worthier 
than I can at this time, in the crude state of my 
mind. I yield the floor to the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. WinsLow,] with my thanks 
for his courtesy. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Unlesssome gentleman upon 
the opposite side of the House wishes to occupy 
the time, I will move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

ir. STANTON. I submit to the gentleman 
from North Carolina that we have a cail of the 
House, to see how we stand. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I would not do anything in 
the world to embarrass -— proceeding having in 
view an organization, but I say to the gentleman 
from Ohio, that I know a vote cannot be taken 
to-day. I know that some five or six gentlemen 
are absent. If, however, the gentleman wishes 
a call of the House, I have no objection to it. 

Mr. STANTON. Will the gentleman from 
North Carolina say, if the House now adjourns, 
that his side will be here prepared with their men 
to vote to-morrow ? 

‘Mr. WINSLOW. Icannot say that. I have 
no doubt some of the absentees will be here. 
They were detained in consequence of a failure 
to make a connection. I presume they will be 
here to-morrow. e 


Mr. STANTON. I wish to know if it is the 


intention of gentlemen upon the other side of the 
House, to postpone the election of a a and 
an organization of the House, until 


accidents 
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